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To the ywrng and rising generation of tlu 
city of JN^ew'York^ this edition of " Biffi- 
cutties of Infidelity" is respectfully dedi- 
catedj by the Publisher. 

To yoU| who at times may have been, in some de- 
gree, enamoured with the beauties of hoHneas, the fruits 
whereof are joy and peace, and the end eternal life, if 
abode under : you, who are so imminently exposed to 
the contaminating mfhience of the corrupt sentiments 
and principles of not a few, who may be compared to 
twining subtle serpents who lie in wait to deceive the 
young and inexperienced, and ud watchful, and to 
seduce them into the mazes of unbelief, and into the 
labyrinths and sinking sands of infidelity, with all their 
tremendous consequences, such books as this, through 
the sanctifying influence of the power of truth, are 
peculiarly beneficial ; and with this object in view, with- 
out calculating emolument, it is respectfully offered. 

After reading Faber on the Difficulties of Infidelity, 
inquire for ^^ The Power of Religion on the Mind, in 
Retirement, in Affliction, and at the Approach of 
Death, by Lindley Murray." It is a book that should 
l)e frequently read by every young man. — 1B29. 
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PREFACE. 



TuE theological system of a Christian is»— that God, 
idho, at sundry times and in diverse manners, spake in time 
past unto the fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days 
spoken unto us by his Son ; whom he hath appointed heir of 
all things, and by whom also he made the worlds : who, 
being the brightness of his glory, and the express image of 
his person, and upholding all things by the word of his 
power, wlien he had by himself purged our sins, sat down 
on the right hand of the majesty on high.* 

The Sieological system of the Infidel is,— that all 
religions, claiming to be revelations from Jieavcn, are alike 
in^oslures upon the blind creduliiy of mankind ; that the 
ofdy religion, worthy of a philosophical Deist, is uninspired, 
uaiural religion ; and that, as human reason alone is amply 
sufficient to guide us into all needful truth, a divine com- 
munication is no less unnecessary in the abstract, than all 
pretensions to such communication are false in the concrete. 

If we ask the specific ground, on which the latter 
system is preferred to the former; we are told, that 
the religion of the Bible is hampered by too many diffi- 
culties to be rationally credible : and these difficulties 
are forthwith produced, and expatiated upon with no 
small degree of triumphant satisfaction. 

But here a question naturally rises, whether the 
Deistical scheme itself, in all its component parts, be 
free from difficulties and objections : for that which is 
preferred to Christianity, on the express score of the 
difficulties attendant upon revealed religion, ought cer- 
•tainly in reason to be as free as possible from all liability 
to the unpleasantness of a direet and well-founded 
retort. 

♦ Heb. i. 1-3. 
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In the following discussion, the question now before 
us is answered in the negative. Its purpose is to show, 
not only that Infidelity has its own proper difficultief^ 
as well as Christianity, but that those difficulties are 
incomparably greater and more formidable : for, while 
the alleged difficulties attendant upon Christianity have 
repeatedly met with an adequate solution, though 
Deistical writers are accustomed confidently to urge 
and reurge them, without taking the slightest notice of 
the answers which have been so often afforded ; the 
difficulties attendant upon Infidelity are of such a na- 
ture, that they never can be solved to the satisfaction of 
an unbiassed and rational inquirer. Hence results the 
plain and self-evident conclusion, that, since Infidelity is 
encumbered by more and greater difficulties than Chris- 
tianityt to adopt the Infidel system evinces more credulity 
than to adopt the Chrikian system. 

The principle, in fine, of the argument which has 
been prosecuted throughout the ensuing pages, is the 
reductio ad absurdum. By a specification of the im- 
mense and insuperable difficulties which on all sides 
beset his system, the Deistical Infidel even on ground 
of his own selection, is convicted of gross irrationality* 

August 6, 1823. 



It will be proper to state, that this work was written 
as a competitory Treatise on the proposition. That there 
is more credulity in the disbelief of Christianity than in 
the belief of it : a proposition, which was adopted by the 
Church Union Society in the diocess of St. David*s, a5 
the subject of their Essay for the year 1823. 

January 20, 1824. 
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Th€ tUfficuHiet attendant ttpon deUtical Infidelity in regard to its 
possible grounds. and reatonff p, IS. 

It is useful not to suffer Infidelity to be always the assailant of re- 
vealed religion, but occasionatly to carry the war into the coun- 
try of the enemy himself. By such a process it will be found, 
that to reject revelation evinces more credulity than to retain 
. it : because the difficulties attendant upon unbelief are greater 
than the difficulties attendant upon belief, p. 13. 
. I. A statement of the possible grounds and reasons of Infidelity, 
p. 14. 
1 . A discussion of the first possible ground, that a revelation 

from heaven cannot, in the very nature of things, take 

place, p. 15. 
^. A discussion of the second possible ground, that a revelation 

from heaven is in itself so improbable an occurrence that 

it beggars all credibility, p. 15. 
3. A discussion of the third possible ground, that the evidences, 

upon which our reception of a system claiming to be a 

divine revelation is demanded are so unsatisfactory, that 

they are insufficient to command our reasonable assenti 

p. 17. 
-I. A discussion of the fourth possible ground, that numerous 

objections exist in the case of each system claiming to be 

a divine revelation ; which objections cannot be answered, 

p. 18. 
5. A discussion of the fifth possible ground, that as Tarious 

theological systems have alike claimed to be revelations 

from heaven^ the presumption is, that all these systems are 

equally impostures, p. 21. 
G*. A discussion of the sixth possible ground, that our unassisted 

reason is sufficient, and therefore that a revetatioa it u^^ 

necessaij, p. 23» 
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II. A famoiary of the grounds of a Christianas belief, p. 25. 

III. A summary of the grounds of aa infidePs uobciicf^ p. S(*. 

IV. ConclosioD, p. 27. 
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The diffieulUe* attendant upam deUtieal Infidelity in (Ac ahttract 
rejection of alt nvelaiion from God, p. 28. 

Deism presents so many difficulties that, unless they can be satUfac- 
torily remored, the presumption will be, that a revelation from 
God to man has actually been made, p. 2S. 

I. Though the deist may be able to prove firom the frame of the 

world, that it must have been created, he is unable to prove 
that it was created by one only Crod, p. 28. 

II. If it be allowed to him for the sake of argument, that there is 

one only God, he is unable to demonstrate the moral attri- 
butes of that being, p. 31. 

1. He cannot demonstrate the justice of God, p. 32. 

S. He cannot demonstrate the mercy of God, p. 35. 

3. He cannot demonstrate the goodness of Gk>d, p. 33. 

III. Thus unable to demonstrate the moral attributes of God, he 
is of necessity ignorant what service will be pleasing to him. 
p. 40. 

IV. AH these difficulties in the deistical scheme draw after them 
the crowning difficulty, that God, whose works evince his 
wisdom, yet acted so unwisely as to place his creature man 
in the world without giving him the least instruction or in- 
formation relative to his duty, p. 43. 
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The difficultiea attendant upon deistical Infidelity in regard to hieto- 

rical matter of fact, p, 47. 

From the fact of the general deluge, taken as a specimen of the 
mode of reasoning from historical matter of fact, may be de- 
monstrated the additional fact of a direct intercourse between 
man and his Creator, or (in other words) of a revelation from 
God to man, p. 47. 
I. Proofs of the fact of the vnirersal deluge, p. 48. 
1. Historical proof built upon the atCoBtation of ail nations to 
(he fact Of a geneTul ae\uts(| v< ^« 
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(1.) The substance of the tradition preralent among all na* 
tioDs, p. 49. 

(2.) The tradition embodied in the national mythology and 
religion of every people, p. 50. 
"2, Physiological proof, built upon the existing phenomena of 
the globe nvhich we inhabit, p. 52. 

(1.) No circumstance is more thoroughly established in geo- 
logy, than that the crust of our globe has been subjected 
to a great and sudden revolution by the agency of water, 
p. 52. 

(2.) Various physical matters testily, that this great revolu- 
tion cannot have happened at a more remote period than 
five or six thousand years ago, p. 53. 
3. Moral proof, built upon the progress of civilization, p. 60. 

(1.) Civilization has always a natural tendency to spread 
itself more and more widely, ^while barbarism has a 
natural tendency to contract itself within more and more 
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(2.) With this view of the matter, all history, down to the 
present time, perfectly agrees, p. 61. 

(3.) The necesnary inference from such facts, p. 63. 
!I. The additional fact, of a direct intercounre between man and 

his Creator or (in other words) of a revelation from God to 

man, demonstrated from the established f&ct of an universal 

deluge, p. 63. 

1 . The supposition, that the deluge did not cover the tops of 

the mountains and that men and animaU preserved them- 
selves by escaping to their summits, shown to be untena- 
ble, p. 65. 

2. The supposition, that a family escaped in a ship built acci- 

dentally and not in consequence of a divine revelation, 
shown to be equally untenable, p. 66. 
X The final result Is, that, if the fact of the deluge be admitted, 
we shall find ourselves compelled to admit also the addi- 
tional fact, that a revelation of God's purposes to his crea- 
ture man has assuredly taken place as we find it recorded 
in Holy Scripture, p. 6S. 
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The difficulties attendant ftpon deuUecU Infidelity in regard to actually 

accomplished prophecy ^ p. 69. 

The prediction, selected as a specimen of the argument from accom- 
plished prophecy, shall be that of Nf oses respecting the future 
destinies and fortunes of the Jews, p. 70. 

I. Abstract of the prophecy, p. 70. 

II. View of the aecomplishment of the j^TO^Vitc^^ ^.1%^ 
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tHE DIFFICULTIES ATTENDANT UPON DEISTI€AL 
INFIDELITF IN REGARD TO ITS POSSIBLE GROUNDS 
AND REASONS. 

In their rarious controversies with infidel writers, 
the advocates of Revelation have generally contented 
themselves with standing upon the defensive. Against 
the enemies of their faith they have rarely undertaken 
tfffensive operations. Difficulties indeed they have 
removed, and objections they have answered, when 
started by the ingenuity of a deistical opponent : bCI% 
they have for the most part neglected to ui^e the mani- 
fold objections and the serious difficulties, which atterfft 
upon his own system. Hence, so far as I can judge^ 
they have needlessly given him the advantage, whibi 
an assailant will always at least seem to possess over 
a person assailed. 

With this view of the question, it is not my purpose 
to consider the sundry matters, which from time to tipie 
have been brought forward by deistical authors against 
the Holy Scriptures : such a lask, in the present state 
of the controversy, may well be deemed superfluous ; 
for, in truth, it would be merely to repeat and to *!an» 
swer objections, which have already been made and 
answered again and again. I am rather inclined to 
slate a few of the numerous difficulties, with which the 
infidel scheme itself is encumbered. Whence, unless 
indeed they can be satisfactorily removed, there will 
arise a strong presumption, that, at some time and jn 
some place and after some manner, the S'jpreme Being 
has expressly revealed himself to his creature, man : 
and, as the Christian Dispensation, viewed as ground* 
ing itself upon the preceding Patriarchal and Leviiical 
IHspensations, is the only form of religion, wliich wiib 

B 
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any reasonable show of argument can claim to be a 
revelation from heaven ; we may not impossibly be 
brought to the conclusion, that, however much has 
been said by infidels respecting the easy faith of those 
who have embraced the Gospel, there is, after all, more 
real credulity in the disbelief of Christianity, than in 
the belief of it. 

I. A discussion of this nature will not improperly 
commence with a brief examination of what we may 
suppose to be the possible grounds and reasons of 
Jeistical Infidelity. 

Now, except the following, I am unable to discern 
upon what principles an unbeliever can take his stand 
with even a moderate share of plausibility. 
jH^Either a revelation from heaven is a matter in itself 
abstractedly impossible ; 

JH^Or a revelation from heaven is so utterly improba- 
ble an occurrence, that it beggars all credibility ; 
3jf Or the evidences upon which our reception of every 
system claiming to be a revelation from heaven is de- 
manded, are so weak and unsatisfactory, that they are 
insufficient to command our reasonable assent ; 
AftOr, in the case of every system claiming this divine 
Maracter, numerous objections and difficulties exist, 
which objections and difficulties are so formidable, that 
ihey cannot be answered and removed ; 
^^AOr, as various systems have alike claimed to be 
revelations from heaven, and as the advocates of each 
system are equally forward in maintaining their own 
to the exclusion of every other, the shrewd presump- 
tion with a philosophical inquirer will be, that all these 
systems are, without exception, mere interested impo- 
sitions upon the credulity of mankind ; 
^-ttOr, lastly, as our unassisted r^^ason is the sole instru- 
ment by which our duty is to be determined ; so our 
natural reason, when properly and honestly used, is in 
itself quite sufficient for this purpose : consequently, a 
revelation from God is no less unnecessary in the ab- 
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stract, than the claim of any particular theological sys- 
tem to he receiyed as a revelation from God is un- 
founded in the concrete. 

These several grounds and reasons of Infidelity shall 
be considered in the order wherein they stand. 

!• The first possible ground is the position, that, in 
the very nature of things a revelation from heaven cannot 
take place. 

If this position has ever been seriously m^ntained 
by any writer of the deistical school, the difficulty, in- 
separably attendant upon it, will be found in the ne- 
cessary consequence which it involves ; a consequence 
no less formidable, than an eventual denial of 6od*s 
omnipotence. 

That such is indeed its necessary consequence, will 
appear from the following syllogisn^. 

Grod can do every thing, which is not in itself a 
contradiction. But it can never be shown, that a reve- 
lation from God to man implies an^ contradiction. 
Therefore a revelation from God to man is abstractedly 
possible. 

From the terms of this syllogism, it is evident, that 
the abstract possibility of a revelation from God to man 
cannot be denied, without a concomitant denial of 
God's omnipotence. A denial therefore of God's 
omnipotence is the necessary consequence of main- 
taining the position before us. Whence it follows, 
that the present position, involving a denial of God's 
omnipotence, involves also, in the creed both of thei 
deist and ofiQie Christian, a gross and palpable absurdity. 

2. The second possible ground of Infidelity is the 
position, that a revelation from heaven is in itself so im- 
probable an occurrence^ that it beggars ctU credibility. 

Respecting this position, the deist himself will allow, 
that man, a rational and intellectual being, has been 
jdaced in the present world by no other than an all- 

iee Creator. 

9ut,,t}iat,he muat have been placed here for some 
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adequate purpose, correspondent with the rational and 
intellectual character both of his Creator and of himself, 
cannot be controverted, without controverting at the 
same time the wisdom of God : for it could be no proof 
of wisdom, that man should have been placed m.his 
present sphere of existence purely through unmeaning 
caprice and without any suitable definite end being 
proposed. 

This point therefore being granted (as I presume it 
must be granted by a candid and sensible deist), the 
question immediately arises : whether God's purpose 
in creating intellectual man would more probably be 
accomplished by a regular communication, or by a sys- 
tematic withholding, of instruction? 

Such is the question which forthwith arises from the 
accessary concession before us. 

Now, for any one gravely to assert, that the most 
probable mode, in which God couM accomplish his 
purpose, would be studiously to withhold all instruc- 
tion from his rational creature, seems so very para- 
doxical and so entirely contrary to every analogy 
which presents itself to us, that 1 can scarcely believe 
such an assertion would ever be made in sober earnest J 
But to allow, that the most probable mode, in which 
God could accomplish his purpose, would be to com- 
municate instruction to man, is the same as to allow, 
that the communicating of a divine revelation is a mor^ 
probable circumstance, than the inthholding of one. 

Nor can this conclusion be ever avoided, save 
through the medium of demonstrating, that the best 
mode of ensuring the accomplishment of God's pur- 
pose in creating man, is carefully to refrain from giving 
him the least instruction or information ; so that, thus 
having the full benefit of complete ignorance, he may 
be the more amply qualified to answer the end and 
purpose of his creation. For, let it only be granted 
that God is all- wise, and then it must also be granted*. 
{iM he wlU always take the mos^ effectual means ta 
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accomplish bis purpose. Hence the question will 
finally be brought lo the following point : tohether U be ' 
easier to bdieve, that knowledge or ignorance on the part 
of man, respecting the purpose of his Creator, is the 
most efficadous in the way of securing its accomplishment. 
They who contend for the superior efficacy of igno- 
rance, will adhere to the party of the deist : they on 
the contrary, who maintain the superior efficacy of 
knowledge, will join the ranks of the Christian. A 
difference of opinion on this subject there doubtless 
may be : but the question in that case must ever re- 
main, whether the deist who pleads for the efficacy of 
ignorance, or the Christian who pleads for the efficacy 
of knowledge, evinces the higher degree of credulity. 

3. A third possible ground of infidelity is the posi- 
tion, that the evidences, upon which our reception of every 
system claiming to be a revelation from heaven is de- 
manded, are so weak and unsatisfactory, that they are in- 
sufficient to command our reasonable assent. 

Should tliis position be assumed by the unbeliever, 
while we disclaim the vindication of any theological 
system except that which is propounded in the Bible, 
as being a matter wholly foreign to the question at 
issue between us, we have a clear right to expect and 
demand a regular confutation of the arguments, which 
are advanced in our best treatises on the evidences of 
Judaism and Christianity; such, for instance, as the 
well-known and popular writings of Leslie and Paley : 
for it is nugatory to say, that the evidences in favour of 
the Bible being a divine revelation are weak and un- 
satisfactory ; while yet no regular confutation of the 
arguments, upon which those evidences rest, is pre- 
tended to be brought forward. To start difficulties is 
one thing : to answer arguments, another. Now the 
mere starling of an insulated difficulty Is no answer to 
a regular argument. The work, which we have a right 
to demand, is a work, in which the author shall go 
regularly through the treatises (we will say) of Leslie 

B2 
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and Faley; taking argument afler argument, succes* 
sively showing their utter inconclusiveness, and then 
bringing out the triumphant result that the evidences of a 
dmne reteiation are too weak and unsatisfactary to -com- 
mand our reasonable assent. Let this be done ; and we 
may allow the present ground of infidelity to be tenable : 
but simply to assert that the evidences are insufficient* 
while not an attempt is made to give a regular answer 
to the various arguments wliich have been brought for- 
ward by writers on the evidences, is plainly an asser- 
tion without proof. If the evidences be indeed insuffi- 
cient, it must doubtless be easy to answer the argu- 
ments. Why then has no reply been given to them ? 
Why is a mere naked gratuitous assertion made, as to 
the insufficiency of the evidences, while tlie arguments 
yet remain unanswered ? Such silence is not a little 
suspicious : and it is difficult to refrain from conjec- 
turing, that vague assertion is found to be more easy 
than regular confutation, and a starting of insulated 
difficulties less toilsome than a formal reply to a series 
of close reasoning. 

4. Accordingly, a fourth ground of Infidelity is the 
position,, that numerous objections and difficulties exist in 
the case of each system claiming the character of a divine 
revelation; which objections and difficidties cannot be 
answered and removed. 

Here, as before, it may be remarked, that whh the 
objections and difficulties which exist in the case of 
any system save that contained in the Bible we have 
no concern : the only point between the infidel and the 
Christian is, whether any such position can be reason-* 
ably taken up in regard to that scheme of religion, 
which is set forth in Scripture as being of divine origin 
and authority. 

The present position, as being likely to produce a 
very considerable eflfect with but a small expense of 
labour and trouble, has ever been a prime favourite 
with the deistical school, from generation to genera- 
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tion : and, accordingly, it is upon this principle thai 
the works of infidel writers are generally constructed. 
As I have already observed, no attempt is made to com- 
bat the strong and invincible arguments by which the 
divine authority of Judaism and Christianity is esta- 
blished : but various difficulties are industriously pro- 
ducedf more or less plausible ; and on the strength of 
these difficulties it is contended, that our religion has 
no legUiroate claim to the character of a revelation from 
heaven. 

Now, even if the objections and difficulties in ques- 
tion could not be answered and removed, it may be 
doubted, whether the argument of the deist, which is 
founded upon them, could well be deemed logically 
conclusive. When honestly thrown into the form of 
a syllogism, the argument will run as follows : 

A religion, claiming to be a revelation from heaven, 
is demonstrated to be such by a train of close reason- 
ing upon its evidences ; which it has been found im- 
possible to confute through the medium of a regular 
answer, article by article. But, in regard to sundry 
matters connected with this religion, objections may 
be made and difficulties may be started. Therefore 
such religion has no legitimate claim to be deemed a 
revelation from heaven. 

Here, when divested of much noise and smoke, we 
have the sum and substance of the argument, which ^ 
in the opinion of the infidel, is sufficient to overturn 
Christianity. A fact is established by the highest pos- 
sible d^ppee of moral evidence : but certain difficul- 
ties .ipay be started : therefore the fact must not bo 
credited. 

In good truth, if we admit the conclusiveness of 
such reasoning as this, (and it is the only reasoning 
which occurs in the writings of most authors of the 
infidel school,) we shall make but short and sorry 
work with history. Where is the best established 
iact» against which objections may not be raised ^ 
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But, if objections may be raised' against it ; then, ac 
cording to tlie deistical argument before us, it is not t< 
be believed. 

By way of specimen, let us take the case of Cyrus 
and reason upon it after the deistical fashion. 

The feict of the existence of Cyrus, as the sovere^i 
of the Medo-Persian and the subverter of the Baby 
Ionian Empire, is established by such strong mors 
evidence, that, if we reject it, we must reject all bis 
tory and sink into universal skepticism. But, in regar 
to this fact, a serious difficulty occurs: for Herodotu 
and Xenophon give us two accounts of Cyrus so essei 
tially different, that by no human ingenuity can the 
be reconciled together. Therefore no such person 8 
Cyrus ever existed. 

What should we think of the credulity, which coul 
implicitly adopt this mode of reasoning as valid an 
conclusive ? Yet such is the precise mode of reasoi 
ing, which of all others is the most commonly en 
ployed by infidel writers against Christianity. Th 
clear evidence in favour of it they pretermit withoi 
an answer: they content themselves with starting di£ 
culties : and then, on the score of these difficulti< 
alone, they take upon themselves to reject it, though i 
the face of the very strongest conceivable evidence. 

A process of this description would, I apprehend, I 
wholly unsatisfactory on any intelligible principles 
ratiocination, even if the objections could not be a 
swered and the difficulties removed : for, if objectk)) 
and difficulties are to be admitted against positive u 
answered evidence ; there is an end of all moral cc 
tainty, and the reign of universal skepticism is fort 
with introduced. What then shall we say, when tl 
various objections and difficuhies, started by infidc 
in the case of divine revelation, have again and aga 
been met, and answered, and solved ? There is nothi] 
n^w under the sun. It may probably be asserted wi 
truth, that not a single cavil is to be found in the writin 
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>f modern deists, which has not been both adduced and 
inswered long before they themselves were born. 

The sum therefore of the present matter is, that, in 
direct opposition to positive unanswered evidence, the 
infidel calls upon us to reject Christianity on the 
strength of certain insulated objections ; which objec-* 
tions have repeatedly been most fully answered. 

5. A fifth ground of Infidelity is the position, that, 
as various theological systems have alike claimed to be re- 
velations from heaven, and as the advocates of each system 
have been equally forward in maintaining their own to the 
exclusion of every other, the shrewd presumption vMh a 
philosophical inquirer unit be, that all these systems are, 
without exception, mere interested impositions upon the cre-^ 
duRty of mankind. 

This is the position, which has been taken by Mr^ 
Volney. With a considerable degree of picturesque 
stage-efiect, all nations upon the face of the earth, ac- 
companied by the priests of their several religions,, 
appear before the French philosopher and his attend- 
ant hierophantic genius. Each sacerdotal college 
claims, for its own theological system, the character of 
a divine revelation. Now it is perfectly clear, that 
every claim of this description cannot be deemed valid . 
Hence Mr. Volney and his genius sagaciously conclude, 
that no such claim can be rationally admitted. 

Such, when stripped of its gaudy plumage, is the 
formidable argument, by which this gentleman proposes 
to destroy Christianity root and branch. Less adven* 
turous inquirers would probably have acted somewhat 
differently. Various theological systems are presented 
to them, all equally claiming the authority ot a divine 
revellation. In this emergency what is to be done ? — ^, 
The most natural answer to such a question might, t 
presume, be given in the words of Holy Writ : Prove 
off thin^ ; hold fast that which is good.* Let us care^ 

♦ i Thess. r. «1# 
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fully examine the evidences by which these various 
Geological systems are supported. If there be no 
sufficient evidence for any one of them, then let them 
all be equally rejected. But, if in any single case the 
evidence be sufficient, while in every other case it is 
fnsufficient ; then let the well -attested system be re- 
ceived, while the ill-attested systems are rejected. 

This mode of proceeding appears to be obvious and 
rational, notwithstanding it happens to be recommended 
by an apostle of the Christian faith : at least we are 
very apt, in the common affairs of life, to resort to 
what IS strictly analogical. Numerous persons put in 
their respective claims to a vacant estate. . Every one 
of them, it is quite plain, cannot be the legitimate heir. 
What t!ien is to be done ? Is a calm and regular in- 
vestigation to be entered upon, for the purpose of de- 
terniiiiiriij: the validity or the invalidity of each claim; 
so that the lawful heir may be admitted to his just right, 
while every unwarranted pretender is set aside ? Or 
is the whole body of claimants to be forthwith dis- 
missed, without ceremony and without inquiry, on the 
principle adopted by Mr. Volney and luminously set 
forth by his attendant genius ; that, because every one 
cannot be the jawful heir, THEREFORE no one can? 
Truly, if the principle of our philosophic Frenchman 
were to be acted upon in our courts of justice, it would 
occasion no small amazement and speculation : and I 
cannot help suspecting, that, if Mr. Volney himself 
were with many others the claimant of a valuable 
estate, and if his pretensions were to be as rapidly dis- 
posed of as he is pleased to dispose of the pretensions 
of Christianity, he would not be quite satisfied with the 
equity of the adjudication, but would be apt to move 
for a new decision in a higher court. 

Let us, however, throw Mr. Volney 's argument into 
a regular syllogism ; which operation I have always 
found specially useful in dispelling the dense artificial 
fogs, raised at will by infidel controveraalists. 
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Various theological systems equally and respectively 
claim to be a revelation from heaven. But h is im- 
possible, that every one of these systems can be a divine 
revelation. Therefore no one of them is a revelation 
from heaven. 

In this single syllogism we have the sum total of tlie 
argument, which pervades the entire celebrated work 
of Mr. Volney. Its validity will be readily estimated 
by a familiar application of its principle. 

Various bank-notes equally and respectively claim 
to be genuine. But it is positively ascertained, that 
many of them are forgeries. Therefore* by eyery rule 
of sound logic, all of them must inevitably be forgeries 
likewise. 

6. A sixth ground of iiifidelity is the position, that, 
as our xmtissisted reason is the sole instrument by which 
our duty is to be determined, so our reason when properly 
and honestly used is in itself quite sufficient for this pur- 
pose; consequently, a revelation from God is no less un- 
necessary in the abstract, than the daim of any particular 
theological system to be received as a revelation from God 
is unfounded in the concrete. 

When Mr. Volney has happily rid himself of aW, re- 
ligions by the compendious process already noticed, 
he then confidently takes the position now before us. 

Investigate, says the assembled multitude to his col- 
lege of imaginary legislators: Investigate the laws, 
which nature, for our direction, has implanted in our 
breasts ; and form from thence an authentic and immutable 
code. Jfor let this code be calculated for one family or 
one nation only, but for the whole u^Uhout exception. Be 
the legislators of the human race, as you are the interpre- 
ttrs of iheir common nature. Show us the line, that sepa- 
rates the world of chimeras from that of realities ; and 
teach us, after so many religions of error and delusion, the 
religion of evidence and truth. 

With respect to the sufficiency or the insufficiency 
of the light of nature, it is obviously a matter of opinion. 
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Mr. Volney deems it so sufficient, that he thinks no- 
thing can be more easy than to frame.from it on au- . 
Oientic.imd immuUibk code, to which the whole race of 1° 
mankind, without a single dissenting voice, will readi!; r> 
subscribe : Socrates, on the contrary, deems it so pal- ^ 
pably insufficient, that, in the well-known and faqauiar ■ 
record of his pupil Plato, he avows his despair of w 
attaining to any thing like certainty, until sonie divine 
teacher shall leave lus native skies for the purpose of 
x:ommunicating sure and tangible knowledge.* 

Here, even in limine, we have a most important 
difiference of opinion between two celebrated chara^ 
ters : the one ancient, the other modern ; the one the 
the pride of reasoning Greece, the other the glory of 
emancipated France. How then are we to decide 
between these two illustrious luminaries of Athens and 
of Paris ? 

All is quite dear and certain by the light of natu/rt 
•lone : we tDant no revelation to illuminate our pretendd 
darkness. So speaks Mr. Volney to the deeply think- 
ing jphilosophers of the Gallic metropolis. 

Au is quite dark and obscure by the unassisted light of 
nature: tre can never attain to certain knowledge, save bij 
a revelation from him who carethfor us. So of old spake 
Socrates to his anxiously inquisitive pupil Alcibiades. 
Now, with such an immense difference of opinion 
before us, what hope can we reasonably entertain of 
the easy formation of an authentic and immutable code, 
in which all mankind shall cheerfully and unanimously 
acquiesce : or how can we build with any confidence 
on the infidel position, that, as the light of nature is in 
itself sufficient without any revelation from God, such 
a revelation is thence altogether useless and unne- 
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cesAary ? Socrates thinks with the Christians : Mr. 
Volney, mth the deist. Shall we symbolize with the 
Greek or with the Prank ? 

But, whatever may be thought on this point (and I 
shall hereafter consider, somewhat largely, the capabi- 
IHies of the light of nature* ) , it appears to be rather an 
extraordinary process'to reject Christianity, on the dis- 
puted ground that human reason alone is suffidenU while 
the various arguments, on which is built the evidence 
of its claim to be received as a divine revelation, still 
remain unanswered. An abstract notion, itself all the 
while a disputed notion, Mr. Volney maintaining and 
Socrates denying its propriety ; an abstract notion, so 
circumstanced, can never be rationally admitted against 
direct unconfuted evidence to a fact. He, therefore, 
who can be content to found his system upon so inse- 
cure a basis, may, t think, be more justly charged with 
an easy faith or a fond credulity, than he,. who cau- 
tiously deems such a basis inadequate to support the 
proposed superstructure. 

- II. In the present stage of the argument then, the 
believer admits Christianity to be a revelation from 
Grod on the following several grounds. 

K revelation ft*om heaven is, in the abstract, a cir- 
cumstance clearly possible. 

Prom a consideration of the wisdom of the Creator 
and the ignorance of the created, the fact of a divine 
revelation is highly probable. 

The evidence in favour of Christianity being a di- 
vine revelation is so strong, that it cannot be reasona- 
bly controverted ; more especially as the arguments, 
upon which the evidence rests, have never yet been 
confuted. 

Mere difficulties, even if unanswerable, cannot set 
wide direct and positive evidence ; still less therefore 

* See below Sect. Vu 
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can they set it aside, when tljey have been fully and 
repeatedly solved. 

Numerous pretended revelations, like copious issues 
of base coin, are no proof of the non-existence oi Aat 
which is genuine : but the false may be readily distia- 
guished from the true by a careful and honest exami^ 
nation of their respective evidences. 

Finally, as our unassisted reason is an insufficient 
teacher, a matter long since acknowledged by the 
wisest of the Greeks, a revelation from God is no less 
necessary in the abstract, than the claim of Christianity 
to be received as such a revelation is well founded in 
the concrete. 

III. On the other hand, still in the present stage of 
the argument, the unbeliever denies Christianity to 
be a revelation from God on the following several 
grounds. 

Although a revelation may perhaps in itself be pos- 
sible, yet the fact of one is very highly improbable: 
because it is to the last degree unlikely, that an all- wise 
Creator should deem it necessary to give any instruc- 
tions to a rational but inevitably ignorant being, whom 
he had created. 
^ The evidence in favour of Christianity being a di- 
vine revelation, is insufficient ; though no infidel has 
hitherto been able to confute the arguments, on which 
it rests. 

Insulated objections to a fact, notwithstanding they 
may have been repeatedly answered, are quite suffi- 
cient with a reasonable inquirer to set aside the very 
strongest unanswered evidence. 

As many pretended revelations are confessedly im- 
postures, therefore all alleged revelations must clearly 
be impostures likewise. 

Lastly, as our unassisted reason is held by some 
philosophers to be a sufficient teacher, while others 
declare it to be wholly insufficient, a revelation from 
God is quite unnecessary : nor ought any claim of this 
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character to be admitted, though it may rest on the 
¥ery strongest unconfuted ai^uments. 

. IV. Such are the principles, and such the sysr 
terns, of the Christian and the infidel. 

Whether it argues a higher degree of credulity to 
receive, as a divine revelation, Christianity thus evi- 
denced ; or, in order to the rejection of it, contentedly 
to bow beneath such an extraordinary mass of contra- 
dictory difficulties, as the theory of the infidel is con- 
Strained to support ; let the prudent inquirer judge and 
determine for himself. 
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SECTION II. 

THE DIFFICULTIES ATTEIVDANT UPON DEISTICAL 
INFIDELITY IN TBE ABSTRACT REJECTION OF ALI 
RETELATION FROM GOD. 

Mr. Volney and other writers of the same school, 
in plain defiance of the more modest confession <rf 
Socrates, contend, that the light of nature alone is an 
am(>ly sufficient teacher : so that, bv its sole aid, an 
authentic and immutable code^ which shall readily 
command the assent of all mankind, may very easily 
be formed. .Shorn us, say the people freed (as Mr. 
Volney expresses it) .from their fetters and prejudices, 
^the line that separates the world of chimeras from that 
of realities; and teach us. ajter so many religions of 
error and delusion^ the religion of evidence and truth. 
To this humble request the French'philosopher kindly 
assents; and, for the instruction of the disabused 
multitude, draws up, what he st}le&, The Law of^a- 
ture^ or principles of morality deduced from the pkysictd 
constitution of JUankind and the Universe, 

Now, uniortunately, some ol the very first princi- 
ples, on which this with other similar schemes of 
natural religion is founded, cannot themselves be 
certainly known without the aid of a revelation from 
heaven. Hence it is clear, that such a system, in- 
stead of being a religion of evidence and truth (the 
character much too hastily claimed for it by Mr. Vol- 
ney), is in fact nothing better than a religion of vague 
conjecture and unauthorized speculation. 

1. The deist, as his very title implies, lays it down 
as the basis of that natural religion which he advocates^ 
that there is one Qod, the Creator (md jUoderafor of^ 
things. 
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This d^gma may appear so obvious, tiiat few, it 
light be suspected, would controvert it, even placing 
evelation altogether out of the question, save the 
theist : and laboriously to answer his folly, might 
qually, both by the deist and by the Christian, be 
^ell deemed labour thrown away. Yet the very first 
ibjection, which I would make to the deistical scheme, 
} the defect of legitimate proof under which its lead- 
ng dogma most certainly labours. 

There is one only Gody says the deist, the Creator 
md Moderalor of all things ; by whom the universe uas 
Taught originally into beings and through whom it 
ubsists. 

in reply, I request to be informed, upon his princi* 
des, how he knows, that there is only one God, re- 
specting whom such matters may be truly predicated. 

His answer, no doubt, will be, that the existence 
)f a God is decidedly proved by the very frame of the 
miverse. Evident design must needs imply a de- 
ilgoer. But evident design is conspicuous in every 
wrt of the universe : and, the wider our physical re- 
earches are extended, the more conspicuously does 
his design appear. Therefore, just as we argue the 
existence of a watchmaker from the evident design 
vhich may be observed in a watch, so we argue the 
existence of a Creator from the evident design which 
nay be observed in the universe. To bring out any 
)ther conclusion involves the same palpable absurd- 
ty, as to contend, that a watch assumed its orderly 
brm by chance, and that it certainly never had a 
naker. 

The cogency of this argument I most readily allow, 
io far as its principle is concerned : but I must be 
lermitted to doubt, how far it will serve the purpose 
>f a deist who depends solely upon his own reason 
md who rejects the authority of revelation. It is 
lerfectly true, that evident design must needs imply 
I designer : and it is equally true, that evident design 

C2 
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sbmea out in erery part of the miiferae. Bat we 
reason in€oncIiisivelj» if^ with the deist, we thenee 
infer the existence of one and onZy one supreme de- 
signen That a universe, upon which design is so 
emlently impressed, must have been created, is indeed 
abundantly clear : nor will thit paint be ever contro- 
verted, save by the gross folly of Atheism. But^ that' 
a universe, thus characterized, was created by one 
Supreme God, is not at all clear upon the principles 
of deistical Infidelity. It may, for aught the deist 
knows to the contrary, have been created by a col- 
lective body of Gods, perfectly harmonizing in desigB, 
and jointly bringing the gr^at work to a completion. 
The ai^ument, from the evident derign impressed up&n 
the universe^ proves indeed, that the universe must 
have been first designed and then created : but is in* 
capable of proving, that the universe had no more 
than a single designer. Whether we suppose one 
designer or many designers, and thence one creator 
or many creators, the phenomenon of erident design 
in the creatUm will be equally accounted for : and, be- 
yond this, the argument in question, as managed upon 
deistical principles, neither doe? nor can reach. The 
deist, I allow, can prove very satisfactorily and with- 
out the aid of revelation, that the universe, marked as 
it is in all its parts by evident design, must have been 
itself designed and therefore created : but he never 
did, and he never can, prove, without the aid of reve* 
lation, that the universe was designed by a single de« 
signer. He rejects, however, the aid of revelation ; 
therefore, on his own principles, he cannot prove so 
much as the very dc^ma from which he borrows his 
name. 

To this objection he will answer, (I am fully aware,) 
that the theory of (me designer is much more simple 
than the theory of monv designers, and therefore that 
it ought to be preferred and adopted. 

What be says may be true enough : but still, ob 
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Ufitical principles^ wbere is the jinqft On thoBc 
rinciples». it is bigbij prebabU^ that there is no more 
Mn oioe God. Bui probabUUy is not eertainiy : and 
will TeBtiire to say* withoul any fear of well-grounded 
lontradiction, that, e?en in the first article of his creed, 
he deist can attain to no greater elevation than bare 
Mns6aUKl^. Vay, were we so disposed, we might 
Mintest even this point with him. On the same 
pround, that he pleads for the higher probability of a 
angle designer, in the ease of the universe ; he stands 
pledged, would he preserve consistency, to plead for 
the higher probability of a single designer, in the caSe 
3f a watch. Yet that instrument, as we ail know, 
was not struck out at a heat, by one intellect; and 
still less are its several component parts fashioned by 
I single hand. In short, when the debt has arrived 
St the conclusion, that the unherse must have been de- 
iigned and created; he must search for some new ar- 
gument to prove that it had only a single designer and 
creator. If he fail in demonstrating this vital point, 
bis system will limp from its very birth : • and, to style 
himself a deiit rather than a polytheUty will be a virtual 
b^;ging of the question. He has no solid ground for 
maintaining, either the tmUy of the Godhead on the 
one band, or aplurtUUy of Oods on the other band« 
For aught he knows to the contrary, there may be 
only one God : and, for au^ht he knows to the con- 
trary, there may be many Gods. He thinks fit indeed 
to worship only one God ; and, from that circumstance, 
lift chooses to borrow his title : but whether he be right 
or wrong in so dbmg, and whether his title be properly 
or improperly adopted, be is of necessity, on his prin- 
ciples, wholly and irremediably ignorant. 

IL Let us however suppose, that by some powerful 
argument hitherto unproduced, the deist has satisfac- 
torily proved ^e existence of one only God : we shall 
then have next to inquire, what certain information he 
poesesses respecting the divine attributes. 
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He wUl be quite 8ure» that God is a very powerful 
being; because, otherwise, he plaiply could not be the 
creator and governor of the universe : and Jbe will 
perhaps guess that he is omnipotent, though he may 
find it difficult absolutely to prove that point He will 
also not unreasonably infer, that God must be eter- 
nal : for, unless he be eternal retrospectively, his ex- 
istence will have commenced without a cause ; and, 
unless he be eternal prospectively, his existence 
must needs cease through the instrumentality of 
some cause brought by himself into being and there- 
fore weaker than himself, which is a palpable contra- 
diction. But in the present enigmatical state of the 
world, enigmatical to all who reject revelation, how 
will the deist establish^ what 1 presume he holds, the 
moral attributes of the Divinity 1 

1. The deist and the Christian, unless I wholly mis- 
take, alike contend, that God is a God of perfect jus- 
tice. Here the Christian, taking his stand upon reve- 
lation, feels himself to be planted upon sure ground ; 
but how does the deist make good this position 1 

If we look around us injto the world, we shall find 
nothing more proverbially common than the triumph 
of successful worthlessness and the depression of un- 
successful worthiness. The worst of mankind per^ 
petuailly enjoy the largest share of the good things 
of life, while they seem to receive them as if for the 
sole purpose of abusing them : and the best of man- 
kind are often destitute even of bare necessaries,, 
though they of all others would plainly make the best 
use of riches. Nor yet is this the whole that may be 
remarked in the perplexing world which we inhabit. 
If there be any such thing as the moral sense, and if 
we can form any clear idea of ah impartial moral go- 
vernor, we must be cpmpelled to anticipate a priori^ 
that rewards will uniformly follow virtue, and that 
punishment will uniformly follow vice. But, if we look 
out into the world^ no arrangement of this description 
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LCtaally takes place. The whole is one mass of inex- 
tricable confusion. Bodily pain and sickness, bodily 
comfort 3nd health, are indifferently distributed with 
Kttle or no regard to moral character. Some vices, 
it is true, are apt to bring after them their own punish- 
nusnt: but this is by no means the case invariably. So 
far from it, in very many instances, the vicious are 
almost wholly free from pain and sickness, whHe the 
virtaons never know what it is to be exempt from 
them. Now, if God be a God of perfect justice, how 
will the deist account for these notorious facts 1 He 
may say, indeed, that worldly prosperity and adversity, 
depending as they do in a good measure upon the 
exertions either of men themselves or of their ances- 
tors, cannot be described as so directly proceeding 
from the Deity, and therefore cannot be alleged as so 
directly affecting our estimate of his justice. But this 
solution will by no means hold good in the case of 
pain and sickness and (what are styled) casualties, 
together with the opposites of each : because they are 
wholly out of the reach of man, and depend altogether 
upon the will of God the moral governor of the uni<» 
verse. How then does the deist reconcile such a dispo- 
sition of things with God's attribute of perfect justice ? 
Or rather, to put the question in a more correct form, 
by what process of reasoning does he prove, that the 
attribute of perfect justice belongs to Grod 1 

Can he prove the point by any thing ip^hich passes 
under his eyes in this present world ? I think not : 
for it is obvious, that the mere occasional good health 
and prosperity of the virtuous, and the mere occasional 
sickness and adversity of the vicious, will be very far 
from proving that God is a perfectly just being. To 
bring out the result of perfect justice, their proper 
morid consequences, in the Way of reward and pun- 
idunent, ought uniformly to fpllow virtue and vice. 
But, that such is actually the case in the present con- 
stitution ai things, no one will pretend to assert. 
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Therefore it is but lost labour for the deist to attempt 
to demonstrate the perfect justice of God from the 
present constitutiofi of the world. 

Will he seek then to prove the point, by calling in 
a future state of retribution, when all the moral irre- 
gularities of this world, for whatever cause permitted 
by its governor, will be rectified and compensated t 

With respect to such a solution, when propounded 
on deistical principles, it lies open to two very palpa- 
ble objections. 

In the first place, if we concede to the deist that 
God will administer a future world with perfect jus- 
tice, this- circumstance will not do away the previous 
circumstance, that (on deistical principles) he has 
confessedly administered this present world with injus- 
tice. Would the deist prove that the attribute of jper- 
fect justice belongs to God, he must establish his jus* 
tice not only in the next world but in this present 
world also. Yet, by the very turn of the ai^ument, 
he quite gives the matter up, so far as this present 
world is concerned. Therefore, allowing his premises^ 
we n)ust still contend, that he has wholly failed of 
establishing the perfect justice God. 

But, in the.second place, we cannot allow to the 
deist, ou his principles, the validity of his premises. 
His premises are the existence of a future state of retri- 
bution. But how does the deist establish these pre- 
mises themselves without the aid of revelation 1 How 
does he know, that there is a future state of retribu- 
tion ? Before he can be allowed to argue from it, he 
must prove its existence. How then does he prove, 
that any such state exists at all? On his principles, it 
is clearly incapable of proof: unless we admit the cir- 
culating syllogism to be sound reasoning. The deist 
may indeed prove a future state of retribution from the ' 
perfect justice of God: butihen he cannot be allowed 
also to prove the perfect jusHee of God from a future 
state of retribution. What he is at present called upon 
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monstrate is the perfect justice of Ctod^ But this 
in only do through the medium of a future state 
iribuiion. And it is utterly impossible for him 
3monstrate a future state of retribution except 
igh the medium of the perfect justice of Crod. 
efore he is quite unable to prove, that God is a 
My just being. He may indeed choose to assert 
effect justice of God : but, in his case, it is bare 
tion and nothing else. His reasoning, in short, 
1 thrown into a scholastic form, will runas follows: 
ss there be, a future state of retribution^ God is not 
\d of perfect justice. But God is a God of.per^ 
justice. Therefore there is a future state of retri- 
n. Here a future state of retribution is demon- 
ed through the medium of God^s perfect justice : 
unfortunately, the deist has to demonstrate God's 
ct justice itself also. What then is to be done in 
emergency ? Invert the terms of the syllogism, 
a other words, reason in a circle ; and the busi- 
will be accomplished. If there be no future state 
tributiony then God is not a God of perfect justice, 
there is a future state of retribution. Therefore 

is a God of perfect justice. Here Godfs perfect 
ce is demonstrated through the medium of a future 
'■ of retribiUien. 

The deist alike and the Christian, I believe, fur- 
maintain, that God is a God of mercy no less than 
k1 of justice. But how, upon his own principles, 
the deist vindicate his belief? 
' he beheld a fellow-mortal, racking and torturing 
her fellow-mortal by every refinement of the 
t ingenious cruelty; not forthwith bringing his 
ivj to a termination, but industriously prolonging 
rough days and through weeks and through months 
through years ; he would certainly, without hesi- 
>n, pronounce the disposition of that man to be 
ngly and indisputably characterized by cruelty. 
^he need not cast his eyes very far abroad, in 
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order to behold precisely the same deeds perfor 
by Grod : and that too, not once merely, and as it vi 
accidentally, bat repeatedly and perpetually. Let 
consider the case of a man, labouring for years ui 
the torment of the stone, or gradually devoured 1 
cancer, or wasting away inch by inch under the bal 
influence of the scrophula. The bitter suffering 
such a man are plainly both caused and prolougei 
the immediate hand of God. Did it suit his § 
pleasure he might either have never caused thei 
all, or he might bring them to a speedy termins 
through the agency of death, or he might grant ins 
taneous relief to the sufferer. Not one of these, I 
ever, is the line of conduct which he thinks fil 
adopt On the contrary, he places a miserable b 
upon the i:^ck, and there he retains him. It is 
indeed, that bodily sufferings inflicted by the han 
God, and bodily sufferings inflicted by the hani 
man, do not with equal force strike upon our ima§ 
tion : because, on the scaffold, we actually behok 
executioner straining and tearing the sinews of his 
tim ; while, in the chamber of languishing pain 
sickness, the mysterious Being, who inflicts the 
roent, is to mortal eyes invisible. But Jhe agen 
misery is not more real because he is seen ) nei 
is he less real, because he is unseen. Many men 1 
been found, who appear to delight both in the in 
tion and in the view of the most horrid corporeal 
ferings : these the deist pronounces to be palp 
merciless. The Supreme Being perpetually conde 
his creatures to bodily torment, no less severe 
much more.piblonged than any tortures of humai 
vention : him the deist pronounces to be doubtle 
God of mercy. . Now why does he come to two a 
directly opposite conclusions from the very same ; 
mises? Upon, bis* own principles, he can ki 
nothing of the moral attributes of God, save what 
can collect from the divine operations* Why t 
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does he call him a God of merct/y when yet be is db^ 
served to^ perform the identical actions which procure 
for a human being the undisputed character of the 
most revolting cruelty 1 

Probably the deist may reply, that the cruelty of an 
action depends upon its intent : for the very same deed^ 
which under some circumstances is horribly cruel, 
under other circumstances will present an aspect 
wholly the reverse. Thus the tyrant, who delights 
wantonly to torture his victims and to feast upon their 
groans, we denominate cruel: but the skilful practi- 
tioner, who inflicts even the most acute pain upon a 
diseased patient, we respect as a man both of science 
and humanity. On this principle, we are not to sup- 
pose that God sends bodily sutfering upon his crea- 
tures because he has any abstract delight in their 
misery ; but he sends it, as a powerful instrument of 
moral discipline, to reclaim them from error, and to 
ilraw them more closely to himself. 

Such an answer (and, I think, we may safely assert 
it to be the only possible answer to the present diffi- 
culty) is perfectly valid and conclusive in the mouth 
of a Christian* : but it is not quite so easy to con- 
ceive the propriety of its appearance in the mouth ot 
a deist, who systematically discards revelation. If 
the life of man be confined to bis present state of ex- 
istence, we may well doubt the moral utility of a pro- 
tracted and painful sickness which terminates only 
with the death of the subject. We may readily 
indeed comprehend the beneficial effects of such a 
malady, provided it occurs in youth or in middle age, 
and provided the sufferer be finally restored to sound 

♦ Heb. xii. $ — 11. The same answer, when given by a ChrisUan, is 
perfectly conclotive also in rej^ard to the absolute justice of God both in 
this world and in f he next, ta digcussed under the last head : for, when 
the doctrine of moral discipline is introduced (a doctrine, tauglit ex- 
plicitly in Scriptore, but incapable of any legitimate proof on deist ical 
principles) ; we readily |>erceive, that the trials of the good, acd the 
prosperity of the bad, durmg the present state of things, arc no imptsach- 
toent of the divine justice. 

D 
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health: but we shall not very readily comprehend 
them, if the malady end only with death, and if death 
be followed by annihilation. Allow a future state: 
and then, no doubt, every difficulty will vanish : for 
pain and sickness will then appear under theij proper 
.aspect of a merciful moral discipline, by which ihe 
aspirant is weaned from this world,and gradually fitted 
for the glories of a better world; just as, analogically, 
boys are fitted, by the severe and irksome discipline 
of school, honourably to play their parts in the future 
state of manhood. But I see not, how a deist can 
consiateutly avail himself of this solution. Before he 
can be allowed to argue from a future state of retri" 
butionj he must prove its existence. But its existence 
he never can prove upon Aw principles. For he will 
encounter precisely the same difficulty in vindicating 
the mercy of God, as he encountered in vindicating 
his justice. He cannot demonstrate the mercy of God, 
save through the medium of a future state of retribu- 
tion : and he cannot prove the existence of a future 
state of retribution^ save by the vicious and inconclu- 
sive expedient of reasoning in a circle ; that is to say, 
by alternately demonstrating a future retrihutory state 
from the moral attributes of God and the moral atin- 
hutes of God from a future retributory state, 

3. The deist again, and the Christian equally main- 
tain, that God is a God of goodness : but still, as before, 
the arguments of the deist will be found, I fear, te 
labour. 

In the prosecution of this topic, he may indeed ex- 
patiate lar{;;«ly upon the beneficence so conspicuous 
in the works of the creation, and he may urge that 
moral arrangement by which virtue is its own best 
reward : but we may doubt, whether, with his scanty 
materials, he can effect more than the probability that 
God is a being of a mixed nature. Much, certainly, 
may be said on the side of his goodness : but then, 
unfortunately, much also may be said on the other 
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side of the question. If God be good, we may ask 
the deist, why does he so often stamp the impress of 
his seeming approbation upon vice, by suffering it to 
be prosperous and triumphant? If Grod be good, 
why does he so often stamp the impress of his seeming 
disapprobation upon virtue, by suffering it to be af- 
flicted and depressed and trampled under foot? If 
God be good, why has he created man with such a 
strange tendency to evil, that, in despite of his better 
judgment, he is ever prone to choose the bad and to re- 
ject the good 1 If God be good, why has he made the 
road of virtue even proverbially rough and difficult and 
disagreeable, while the ruad of vice is pleasant and 
smooth and easy and inviting ?"* If God be good, why 
are populous cities with all their inhabitants swallowed 
up by earthqtiakes ; why are the tremendous devas- 
tations of volcanoes permitted ; why does the tempest- 
uous ocean yearly ingulph thousands : in one word, 
why is death with ail its horrors permitted ; why, if 
the existence of man be designedly finite, is he not 
quietly dismissed at the appointed time, without any 
circumstances of pain and sickness to himself, without 
any circumstances of anxious terror and secret mis- 
givings to the survivors ? It is not enough to say, 
that it is natural for a man to fall sick and to die, as 
it is for him to be born. A palpable truism, framed 
upon his present condition, is no answer to a difficulty. 
The question will still recur, if God be good,wHT did 
be make it natural lor man to sicken and to die : why 
did he send him into the world, circumstanced as we 
all know by mournful experience that he is circum- 
stanced : WHY did he form him with a propensity to 
evil, rather than to good ? We want not to be told, 

* Ti7» Mcvroi KeuconjTa km tXmiw tonv i\ta9ai 

Awtnaroi' fuucpos dt lau opOtof oifiof er avrtrv. 
' ^^Soid. Oper, et dier. Ub. i. ver. S84r-a9». 
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tlmt such things arc ; we rather want to be told, if 
God be indeed a Godof goodness, why suchthings are. 

All these difficulties are solved by revelation : bat 
as the deist rejects revelation, he stands pledged, either 
to account for them satisfactorily by the unassisted 
light of human reason, or else to acknowledge himself 
incapable of proving that God possesses the moral 
attribute of goodness. By what process he willseek 
to establish his point I pretend not to say : on deisti- 
cal principles I see not how we can reach higher than 
the probability that God is a being of a mixed nature, 
not very unlikely to man himself (as in truth the old 
pagans feigned their deities to be), partly good and 
partly bad. 

III. Thus wholly unable to ascertain the moral 
attributes of the GodLcad, the deist cannot but be 
utterly in the dark, as to what service will be most ac- 
ceptable to him : for if he be ignorant of the nature of 
those attributes, he must plainly be ignorant also, as 
to what actions will be pleasing or displeasing to the 
Divinity. 

The bare difference indeed between virtue and vice, 
justice and injustice, ipercy and cruelty, he can rea- 
dily discern ; just as he can perceive the difference 
between hot and cold, wet and dry, hard and soft. 
He can likewise discern the social utility of virtue and 
virtuous actions ; whence he will be led to praise those 
human laws, which encourage rectitude and which 
punish crimes. But I see not, how, upon his princi- 
ples, he can ever be a virtuous man in reference to 
the Deity : in other words, I see not, how, upon his 
principles, it is possible for him to have any religion 
properly so called^ The reason is obvious. He can- 
not be certain that he will please God by acting justly, 
until he first knowjs, that God is a God of justice. He 
cannot be certain that he will please God by acting 
rnercifully; until he first knows, that God is mercifiil, 
apd that he delights in mercy. He cannot be certmn 
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that He wHI phtsa 6od by tebouriDg after goodtti 
until he fint knows that Qo6 is a God of goodoMS. 
Without a previoos certain knowledge, in shorty of &e 
moral attributes of the Deitj, it b wheSij impoHRble 
Ibr him to determine, what line of eondnot will be 
SKMt pleasing to his crei^on Doubtless, if God be 
jint and good and merciAil, then justice and goodness^ 
and mercy will be acceptable to Um: for &e ever 
delights in like. But here is the difficulty. The 
deist has no means of ascertaining, whether God be just 
and good and merciful, or whether be be unjust and 
bad and unmerciful. Nay, he cannot so much as tell, 
whether there may not be many Grods, concurring in- 
deed in the creation of the world, but widely differing 
in their moral attributes ; he cannot tell, whether there 
may not be two independent principles of good and^ 
evil. Under these circumstances of total ignorance, 
how is he to frame a religion for himself? He may 
fondly imagine, that, by cultivating virtue, he is render- 
ing an acceptable service to the Deity : when, all the 
while, he is doing what is most abhorrent from the 
divine nature, and therefore most displeasing. He 
can have no certainty, that the very actions which 
gratify one God, may not offend another. 

Perhaps he will say, that, as it is much more simple 
and much more probable, that there should be one 
God rather than many Gods; so it is much m^re pro- 
bable, that that one God should be a lover of virtue 
than a lover of vice. Consequently, since for want 
of better evidence a wise man will act upon the 
greater probability, a prudent deist will prefer and 
cultivate virtue. 

Now what is this but a confession, that the sole 
religion, which Deism can produce, is a religion of 
mere probabilities ? Such being the case, the matter 
of probability may be very differently estimated by 
different persons. One may deem it by far the most 
pjrobable conjecture, that there is only one God, and 

D2 
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ibat that God is a God of justice and mercy and good- 
ness. Another, perplexed by the prevalence of evit 
and yet discerning a considerable mixture of good, 
may, not unreasonably, while under the tuition of na 
better guide than the light of nature, incline to thinks 
that the old doctrine of two independerU principle$ bkls 
fairest for the truth, inasmuch as it solves with the 
greatest show of plausibility that enigmatical contrari- 
ety which on every side presents itself. Of these two 
systems, when viewed abstractedly from revelation 
and with a sole reference to what meets the unassist- 
ed eye, it is perhaps not very easy to determine which 
is the most probable.- What then is to be done, and 
how is the religion of the deist to be arranged ? If the 
former system be the nearest to the truth, he will act 
wisely in cultivating virtue : but if all the w^ile the 
latter be the reality, it behooves him then to take heed 
to his ways ; for what is pleasing to the good God 
will infallibly be displeasing to the bad God, and what 
delights the bad God will assuredly offend the good 
God. Which of the systems is true and which is 
false, or whether each of them be not alike unfounded, 
the deist, so far as I can comprehend, .has no means 
of determining. Hence, however he may please to 
modily what is called the religion of nature, he can 
never know, whether his religion, with the line of con- 
duct grafted upon it, be a delight or an abomination 
to the Divinity whom he wishes to honour.* 

*Mr. Volney, having represented the general assembly of natioDs, as 
beseeching the legislators, to ahoio them the line that separates the world 
of chimeras from that of realities^ and to teach them, after so many 
religions of etror and delusion^ the religion of evidence and truth; 
makes his legislators set forth this unerring religion in the foUowiog 
manner. 

The law of nature is the regular and constant order of events, accord- 
ing to which God rules the universe; the order, which Ms wisaom pre- 
sents to the senses and reason of mankind, to serie them as 4in equal 
and general rule of action, and to conduct them, without distinction of 
country or sect, towards happiness and perfection. 

Here then we hare the foundation of what Mr. Volney calls an authen- 
tic and immutable code, not calculated for one family or one nation 
only, but for the whole human race without exception, Bui how is suoli 
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lY. These, in regard to the general question of » 
revelation from heaven, are some of the many difficul- 
ties, with which deistical Infidelity is on every side sur-^ 
rounded. 

The deist cannot certainly pronounce, whether there 
is one God, or whether there are many Gods ; whe-^ 
ther there is one independent principle of good which 
mysteriously permits evil to exist and to triumph, or 
whether there are two independent principles of good 
and evil. On the supposition that there is only one 
God, the deist is quite ignorant as to the nature of his 
moral attributes : he may form a guess indeed ; but he 
has no sure means of determining, whether this one 
God be just and good and merciful, or whether he be 
unjust and bad and unmerciful, or whether he be of a 
mixed character partly good and partly bad. Thua 
Ignorant as to God's moral attributes, he is of neces- 
sity ignorant also as to his own moral obligations, so. 
far as the will and pleasure of the Divinity is con- 
cerned. 

These difficulties, viewed complexly, draw on and 
involve yet another difficulty. Whatever uncertainty, 
on the deistical system, may attend upon the moral 

a.codelo be built upoo such a foundation? And where is that regular 
and constant order ofeventSj according to which God rules the universe ? 
If physical regularity be meant, it may doubtless be perceived without 
any difficulty : but how is a religion of evidence and truthj proudly con- 
tradistJD^ished from religions of error and delusion^ to be founded upon 
the physical regularity of the mundane system ? If moral regularity be 
meant, which is plainly the only regularity capable of sustainiu^ a scheme 
of natural reli^i^ion : where is it to be found m the world as liow consti- 
tuted ? 1 readily grant, that, if the virtuous were always healthy and pros- 
perous and fortunate, every thing turning out agreeably to their wishes, and 
nothing occorrinff which could occasion to tnem the least sorrow or dis^ 
appointment ; whde the vicious were always sickly and poor and unlucky, 
every thing crossing their inclinations and nothing occurring which could' 
give them the least pleasure or satisfactioa: in one word, if rewards and 
ponishments as invariably followed virtue and vice, as the earth revolves 
round its axis, as fire burns, and as like produces like ; we should then 
have a regular and constant order of events ^ whichf being presented to 
the tenses and reason of mankind, might serve them as an equal and 
general rule of action. But where can Mr. Volney find this regular and 
constant order of moral events ? Where is the fovndation upon which j 
he builds his religion of evidence and truth ? 
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attributeft of Oo4 ; tiicie oan be no Anibt^ ad to hii^ 
viftiriedom,ftiiipowfr: Atie diiaa tmtr too rinmfiwh 
(Nisly m every put of tte creaiiaB, to be mA» 
doubted or oTerlooked. Hence, therefore^ kusb- 
diately and inevitably flpnnga up Ae fbUcmrpig' diffi- 
culty. 

The Creator k doubtleas a being of vaat wkdon 
atnd contrivance. Every portion of his work^ by iti 
admirable adaptation to a manifest end^ is a fixed pnxif 
of this his surpassintg wisdom : and, the more we are 
enabled by observation and experiment to compre- 
hend his works, the more forcibly does hb wisdon 
strike upon our apprehension. *^^ Yet, wise as Ae 
Creator may be, and wonderfully skilled in adaptiiq; 
the means to the end, he formed, if the system of the 
deist be well founded, bis rational creature roan withs 
total disregard to all such adaptation. He gave him 
reason: but, by affording bira no fixed data^ he made 
his reasoning faculty, in regard to its employment on 
the noblest subjects, altogether useless. He gave him 
the power of discerning good from evil : but be gave 
him no means of discerning their moral difference, by 
any sure reference to the will and nature of the Creator. 
This being, unquestionably gifted so largely, unques- 
tionably the masterpiece of the visible creation, he 
turned loose into the world, wholly ignorant and unin- 
structed in all matters which respect both his Maker and 
his own future destiny. A careful father is anxious to 
give every information to his child, which may qualify 
him to play a useful and respectable part in society : 
and, should any parent systematically withhold know- 
ledge from his son, we should deem his plan an extra- 
ordinary mark of extreme folly. But the deist, on his- 
own principles, is obliged to believe, that what wc 
reasonably deem the very perfection of folly in man, 
is precisely the line of conduct adopted by a God of 

* See f>aley'8 Natural Theology, passink^ 
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confessedly surpassing wisdom m regard to the whole 
intelligent human species. This wonderfully wise 
Being created man ; and placed him as a sovereigUi 
in our nether world. But he left him in a state of 
profound ignorance, both as to the unity or plurality 
of his Creator, both as to the moral attributes of the 
Deity and his own consequent moral obligation. Not 
the lightest lesson did he give him : not the least care 
did he take, that he should well answer any suppose- 
able end of his creation. On the contrary, he indus* 
triously withheld from him all knowledge of his most 
important concerns and interests. Nor did he merely . 
reA^in from giving him the requisite information. 
Some knowledge may not be imparted, because the 
acquisition of it is in our own power : and to commu- 
nicate knowledge, which may be acquired by industry, 
is only to foster idleness. But this was not the case 
with the knowledge systematically denied to man, 
though knowledge of the last importance for him to 
possess* The knowledge was at once systematically 
denied to him ; and the means of acquiring that 
knowledge, by any possible exertion ol industry, were 
studiously withheld. Man was never taught, that 
there is one only God : and he is utterly unable to 
attain to any certainty respecting the unity of the 
Godhead. Man was never taught, that God is just 
and good and merciful : and he is utterly unable to 
demonstrate, that the moral attributes of God are 
justice and goodness and mercy. Man was never 
taught, what actions are pleasing to God : and he is 
utterly unable to prove, that virtue is more pleasing to 
him than vice. Much of this knowledge need not to 
have been revealed, had man been placed in a world, 
differently constituted from the present : because, if 
virtue were uniformly followed by reward, and vice by 
punishment, if pain and misery and sickness were un- 
known except as the evident and unfailuig penalty of 
injustice, if no instance of suffering or< trouble in the 
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caie of a good man were ever known to occur, and 
if a removal from the present state of existence were 
never attended witk horror and agony save in the case 
of a bad man ; the character and will of God might 
then he as unerringly ascertained, as if he had formally 
declared them. But the truth is, that the world, in 
which man is actually placed, b a complete enigma, a 
tissue of jarring contradictions. Perplexed and dis- 
tracted, he can arrive at no certainty : labour as he 
may, he is of necessity still tossed in endless doubt- 
ings. Yet in such a world the deist supposes man to 
be placed : not by babbling follj, careless whether an 
end be attained or not : but by consummate wisdom, 
whirh in every other instance carefully and efiectuallj 
adapts the mean to the end. 

To take up, with a full conviction of its truth, this 
extiaoi'diiiary and paradoxical supposition, is not one 
of the least difficulties which attend upon deistical In- 
fidelity; and many perhaps will think it a greater 
mark of credulity, to believe that an all-wise God has 
place<l in the world his rational creature man without 
giving him the slightest instruction as to those points 
in which his welfare is immediately concerned, than to 
believe that an all-wise God has authoritatively com- 
municated to his rational creature man that knowledge 
and information which may best and most certainly fit 
him to answer the moral ends of his creation. 
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SECTION III. 

THE DIFFICULTIES ATTENDANT UPON DEISTICAL 
INFIDELITY IN REGARD TO HISTORICAL MATTERS 
OF FACT. 

It has been so ordered by a wise and over-ruling 
Providence, that, in the case of various historical mat- 
ters of fact, the deist is inevitably reduced to the al- 
ternative, either of denying the fact itself or of admit- 
ting that a revelation from God to man mtist have taken 
place. Iff on the one hainl, he boldly denies the fact; 
then he unsettles the whole ra/iona/e of historical evi- 
dence, and brings himself (would he preserve the cha- 
racter of consistenc) ) into a state of universal skep- 
ticism as to all past occurrences : if, on the other band, 
he admits the fact; then he will find himself com- 
pelled to admit along with it the necessary concomi- 
tant fact of a divine revelation. So that, under this 
aspect of the question, the point will be, whether a 
man evinces a higher degree of credulity, by per- 
suading himself that a recorded fact is absolutely false, 
notwithstanding it rests upon the very strongest his- 
torical evidence ; or by believing the fact, and thence 
admitting its necessary consequence a revelation from 
heaven. 

Many matters of this description might easily be 
adduced and commented upon : 1 shall, however, for 
the sake of brevity, confine myself to a single remark- 
able case, as affording an apt specimen of the present 
mode of reasoning. 

The case which I shall produce, is the naked his- 
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torical fact of the general deluge ; and my position 
is, that the deist must either deny this fact altagethet, 
ar admit the actual occurrence of a revelation Jinnn Goi 
to man. 

It might seem as if the school of unbelievers had 
anticipated the possibility of some such use being 
made of the fact in question : whence perhaps ve 
may account for the zeal with which, from time to 
time, they have wished wholly to set aside the fact 
For, doubtless, if it could be satisfactorily shown that 
the deluge never occurred, no argument of any de- 
scription could be drawn from it The proofs how- 
ever of its actual occurrence are so strong and so 
multiplied and so decisive, that, if this fact foe denied, 
we must forthwith close the volume both of history 
and of physiology : in history, we must learn to believe 
nothing, whether near or remote ; in physiology we 
,we must learn to disbelieve the very evidenoe of our 
senses. 

Some of these proofs shall be briefly exhibited : 
and, when the absolute necessity of the fact has been 
thus established, we may then be allowed fairly and 
reasonably to draw from it the proposed inference. 

1. The proofs are partly historical, partly physiolo- 
gical, and partly moral. 

1. With respect to historical proof, I so designate 
the universal attestation of mankind to the alleged 
fact, that a general deluge once took place, and that 
all animated nature perished save a single fanrjily with 
those birds and beasts and reptiles which they were 
instrumental in preserving. 

This universal attestation I call a proof: because, 
if it be deemed incapable of establishing a fact, there 
is an end of all historical evidence. 

The circumstance of a general deluge. is asserted 
by Moses. Now, wben we consider the tremendous 
magnitude of such an event, and when we farther 
consider that the Hebrew legislator has ventured to 
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MCiibe to it so comparatively recent a date as the 
year S349 before the Christian era according to the 
chronology of the Hebrew Pentateuch, or the year 
2939 before the same era according to the chronolo- 
gy of the Samaritan Pentateuch : when, I say, we 
consider these two points, we may be morally sure, , 
that, if the fact stood reconied in the Israelitish an- . 
nals alone, while the rest of mahkiud were quite igno- 
rant of its occurrence, it must have been a mere 
fiction, and could never have really happened. For, 
had an event of such a nature indeed taken place at 
the epoch fixed by Moses, it never could have been 
foi^otten in so comparatively short a time by the pos- 
terity of the solely preserved family. Hence the 
ignorance of all the rest of mankind, save the Israel- 
ites, would have been proof presumptive, that the 
whole Hebrew narrative of the deluge was a palpable 
fabrication. Or again, if some few neighbouring 
nations only were acquainted with the fact, while the 
more remote nations includmg the bulk of mankind 
had never heard of it, the obvious presumption would 
then be, that no general delude had oc^'urred, though 
a parti(d and local inundation might have taken place, 
which had been exaggerated into a story of a uni- 
versal flood with its present concomitants. 

(1.) Such, I think, would have been the natural 
and reasonable inferences on either of those two sup- 
positions. But, in truth, neither of the two suppo- 
sitions is well founded. 

So far from all mankind being ignorant of the 
alleged fact, save the Israelites alone ; so far from 
the neighbouring nations only knowing it, conjunc- 
tively with the Israelites : there is scarcely a people 
upon the face of the whole globe, to whom the 
fact is not perfectly familiar. Nor am I speaking of 
those modern nations, whether Pagan or Mohamme- 
dan, to whom the fact might have been circuitously 
conveyed through the medium of Christianity : 1 €peak 

E 
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of ancient nations, who flourished long before the 
promulgation of the Gospel ; and 1 speak of those 
modem nations, modern I mean in the persons of 
their present representatives, who plainly repeived 
their knowledge of the fact from remote primeval in- 
dependent tradition. All mankind unite in attesting 
the same circumstance : and they all agree, with sur- 
prising uniformity, in their details. From north to 
south, and from east to west ; in Europe, in Asia, in 
Africa, in America ; the story of a general deluge 
never fails to present itself. A former world had 
attained to a high pitch of daring wickedness. The 
gods were resolved to destroy it. A single pious 
family, with a sufficient number of birds and beasts and 
reptiles, were preserved in a large ship, while every 
thing else perjshed beneath the waters of a universal 
inundation. The family consisted of eight persons : 
an old man and his wife, his three sons and their wives. 
When the waters began to abate, they sent out a raven 
and a dove : and when the deluge had sufficiently sub- 
sided, their ship came to land upon the summit of a 
lofty mountain. By their descendants the present 
world was gradually filled with inhabitants.* 

This, in substance, isy the general tradition of all 
nations in every quarter of the globe. The story 
may be told more fully or less fully, more intermin- 
gled with iable or more free from fable: "but still, 
under every modification, such is its universal drift 
and purport. 

(2.) Nor floes the tradition merely float down the 
stream of time in a state of vague subsistence: the 
facts which it embraces are embodied in the national 
mythology and religion of every people. 

We are expressly assured, that the gods, whom the 
Gentiles worshipped, were illustrious men, who had 

* See Bryant's Anal. toI. ii. p. 195—251. Faber's Or'ig. of Pa^fan 
}dol. book ill. chap. 4. and Horae Mosaic, book i. lect. 1. chap. 4. 9d 
edition. 
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flourished during the golden age or in the infancy of 
the world :* and, agreeably to this assurance, we, in- 
variably find a notion prevalent/that their principal 
divinity, the common father both of gods and of men, 
was the parent of three sons, among whom the whole 
earth was divided t that one of the forms of his consort 
has a ship ; tliat, during a time when the waters over- 
spread the face of all lands, he wi^s enclosed within 
the womb of this rnysterioiis vessel ; that thus con- 
fined, he floated upon the surface of a shoreleiis ocean ; 
and that, at length, when the flood retired, he disem- 
barked, plained the first vine, and transmitted every 
useful art ant^ science to his posterity. f 

Such facts conijtituted the basis of the ancient Mvs- 
teries :f and, though they are sometimes told in a wild 
strain of fabidizinjj^, they are. always abundantly mtelli- 
gible. For the sake of brevity, let a single instance 
only be produced from the mythology of Hindostan. 
Satyavrata having built the ark, and the flood increas- 
ingj it was made fast to the peak of JVau-bandha wHh a 
cable of prod ig ion.'* length. During the flood, Brahma 
or the creative poter was asleep at the. bottom of the 
abyss : while the t^enerative powers of nature^ or the great 
god Siva and the great goddess fsi, were reduced to 
their simplest dements ; the latter assuming the shape of 
a ship^s hull since typified by the Jlrghay and the former 
becoming the mast of the vessel. In this manner they 
were wafted over the deep^ xmder the care and protection 
of Ftshnou When the waters had retired^ the female 
power of nature appeared immediately^ in the character 
of CapotCAwari or the dove : and she was soon jrined 
by her consort^ in the shape of Capoteswara or the male 
dove,§ On this legend it is quite superfluous to offer 

* Hesiod. Oper. et dier. lib. i. rev, 120 — 125. August, de Cir. Dei. 
lib* IT. cap. 27. lib. viii. cap. 5. Cicer. Tuso. Disp. lio. i. cap. 12, 13. 
De nat. deor. lib. i. cap. 42. Jul.' Firm, de error, prof. rel. cap. vi. 

t See Bryant's AnaK aad Faber's Orifi:. of Pagan Idol, passim. 

i Ori|^. of Pagan Idol, book v. chap. 6. 

1^ Aaiat. Research. ?ol. ri. p. 523. - 
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any explanatory observations : suffice it to say, tbit 
strong indeed must have bei^ii the recollections of the 
tieluge, when its leatliu^; facts are thus systematically 
embodied in the popular nivthology of every pagan 
nation. 

Now whence could suoh an universal belief in a 
general deluge have ansvn, it no such catastrophe 
had ever n^ally hapjiened ? It is utterly incredible, 
that all mankind should have agreed in attesting the 
circumstance, if th<* circumstance itself had never oc- 
curred. This universal attestation then, on every prin- 
ciple of luKtoriral eviiii iice, I shall venture once more 
to denominate a proof «>f the alhged fact : for it is 
a proof, which cun luvrr be invalidated by any ra- 
tional process of discussion. 

3. The only plausible ;>bjection or rather difficulty 
v/hich could bt; tail ly ?>»arted, would be this : If an 
event of such terrific magnitude as the general deluge 
ever really took .place, it must have left indelible 
marks of its ravages upon the coats of the earth. 
Hence, if no such marks can be traced, the language 
of nature contradicfs thr laiiguag'e of historical tra- 
dition : and the former, involving as it does naked 
tangible facts^ must certainly be deemed more cogent 
than the latter. 

(1.) Of this objection, did truth allow it to be 
started, I would readily acknowledge the force : but, 
in reality, the language of nature, as deciphered by 
our best physiologists, instead t)f contradicting, per- 
fectly agrees with the language of universal historical 
tradition. 

lam of opinion, says Mr. Cuvier, with Mr. de Luc 
and Mr^ Dolomteu, that, if there is any drcumstanoe 
thoroughly established in geology, it is, that the crust 
of our globe has been subjected to a great and sudden 
revolution, the epoch of which cannot be dated much 
farther back thon five or six thousand years ; that this 
revolution had buried all the countriesy which were l)efor^ 
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nhabited by men and by the other animalsy that are now 
iest known ; that the small number of individuals of 
Tien and other animalsy that escaped from the effects of 
thai great revolution^ have since propagated and spread 
over the lands then newly laid dry ; and^ consequently ^ 
\hat the humanrace has only resumed a progressive state 
of improvement since that epochy by forming established 
societies^ raising monuments, collectir^ natural factSy 
and constructing systems of science and learning,* 

The surface of the earth, which is inhabited by man, 
says Mr. Parkinson, displays, even at the present day, 
mamfest and decided marl^s of the mechanical agency of 
violent currents of water. JSTor is there a single sira^ 
turn that does n(tt exhibit undeniable proofs of its having 
been brokm, and even dislocated, by some tremendous 
power, which has acted with considerable violence on this 
planet, since the deposition of the strata of even the latest 
formation.'f 

(2.) Thus strongly does the very texture of the 
globe proclaim the occurrence of a great diluvian 
revolution, which overwhelmed a former race of men 
and animals, and from the effects of which only a 
small number of each escaped : nor does it \es$ 
distinctly proclaim, that the revolution itself must 
have occurred at a comparatively recent era. Moses, 
according to the chronological numbers of the He- 
brew Pentateuch, places it 4171 years anterior to the 
present day ;| or, according to what I .deem the pre- 
ferable chronological numbers of the Samaritan Pen- 
tateuch, 4761 years anterior to the same time : Mr,. 
Cuvier, drawing his inference from the observation 
of actuai phenomena, pronounces, that its epoch 
cannot be dated much farther back than five or six 
thousand years. 

The train of reasoning, through which he arrives 

* EfMj QB the theory of the earth. § 34. p. 17S, 1T4. 4th edit. 
% Organic Remains of a former world| tpI. iii. p* 454. •■ 
1 1 write in the year l^^. 

E 2 
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&t sucli a conclusion, is singularly curious and in- 
teresting. 

By a careful investigationj says he, of wka$ hu 
taken place vn the. surface oftheglobej since it has i€«B 
laid dry Jor the last I'mr^ and since Us continents hon^ 
assumed tlieir present Jorm {at least in ^such parts a$ 
are sometrhat elevit d tibore the level of the oceatiy) it 
may be clearly se n, t^\ U this last resolutions cmd eon- 
sequenlly the (st blifihinent of our existing sodeiies, 
could nc4 have b en very ancient. This result is one 
of th best established and least attended to, in rational 
zoology : and it is so much t/ie more valuable, as it 
conni cts naturiil and civil history together" in one untn- 
tcrrupted serifS. 

When we endeavour to estimate the quantity of effectSj 
produced in a given time bj any causes still actings by 
comparing tUmt with the effects which these causes ha/oe 
produced smce they began to operate^ we may determine 
nearly the penod at which their action commenced : 
wh'ch must neessonly 6' the same period^ with that in 
whi'h Our contin nts assumed their present existing 
forms, or with that of the last retreat of the waters. It 
must have bpcn since that last retreat of the waters^ that 
the acclivities of our mountains have begun to disintC' 
grate and t't form slopes or taluses of the debris at their 
bottoms and upon their sides ; that our rivers have be- 
gun to flow in their f^resent courses and to form alluvial 
depositions ; that our existing vegetation has begun to 
extend itself and to fof m vegetable soil ; that our present 
clifjs or steep sloping coa? s have begun to be worn away 
by the waters of the sea ; that our actual downs or sand* 
hills have begun to be blown away by the winds : and, 
dating from the same 'poch, colonies of the human race 
must have then begun^ for the first or for the .second 
tlme^ to spread themselves and to form new establish- 
ments in places fitted by nature for their reception. 

De Luc and Dolomieu have most carefully examined 
the progress of the formation of new grounds by the coU 
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lecHonofstime and sand washed down by the rivers; 
a»d, aUboiJ^h exceeiirigly opposed to eofih other on many 
paints of the theory of the earthy they agree exactly on 
this. These formations augment very rapidly; they 
must haue increased with thp. greatest rapidity at firsty 
token the mountains furnished the greatest quantity of 
materials to the rivers ; and yet their extent still con- 
tinues to be extremely limited 

The memoir by Mr. Dolomieu^ respecting Egypt, 
tends to prove that the tongue of land, on which Alex- 
ander cavuned his famous commercial city to be built, did 
not exist in the days of Homer : because they were then 
Me to navigcUe directly from the island of Pharos into 
the gulf afterw'irds calltd Lfi<-us Mnrtcitis ; and this 
gulf as indicated by Menelaus, was between fifteen and 
twenty leagues in length. Supposing this to be accu- 
rate, it has only required the lapse of nine Hundred 
yearns, from the days of Homer to the tim^t of Strabo, 
to bring matters to the situation described by the latter 
(author, when that gulf was reduced to the state of a lake 
only six leagues long. 

It is a more certain fact^ that^ since that time, a still 
greater charge has taken place. The sands which have 
been thrown up by the sea and the winds, have formed 
between the isle of Pharos and- the site of ancient Mex~ 
andria, an isthmus more than four hundred yatds broad, 
on which the modem city ii now built These colleC" 
tions of sand have also blocked up the nearest mouth of 
the JVtZe, and have reduced the lake Maareotis almost to 
nothing ; whUe^ in the course of the same periods the ^ile 
has deposited allvmal formations all along the rest of 
the coast. In the time of Herodotus, the coast of the Delta 
extended in a straight line, and is even represented in that 
direction in the maps constructed for the geography of 
Ptolemy : but, since then, the coast has so far advanced 
as to have assumed a semicircular projection into the Medi- 
terranean. 

We may Uam in Holland and Italy, how rapidly the 
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Rhine, the Po, and the Amo^ sincethey have been confimd 
toilhin dikes, now elevate their beds, and push forward the 
alluvitd grounds at their mouths Umard the sea, forming 
long projecting promontories at their sides ; and it mof 
be concluded from this assured fact, that these rivers have 
not required the lapse of many centuries to deposite the low 
alluvial plains through which they now flow. 

Many cities, which were flourishing sea-ports in wdl 
known periods of history, are now several leagues inland; 
and some have even been ruined by this change. The in- 
hi^itants of Venice at present find it exceedingly difjwuk 
to preserve the lagunes, by which that once celebrated dty 
is separated from the continent of Italy, from filling up : 
and there can be no doubt, that she tnll some day become 
united to the main land, in spite of every effort to preserve 
her insular situation. 

« We learn from Strabo, that Ravenna stood among 
lagunes, in the time of Augustus, as Venice does 
now : but Ravenna is at present a league distant from 
the sea. Spina had been originally built by the 
Greeks on the sea-coast ; but, in the time of Strabo, 
the sea was removed to the distance of ninety stadia* 
This city has been long since destroyed. Adria, which 
gave name to the Adriatic, was, somewhat more than 
twenty centuries ago, the chief port of that sea, from 
which it Is now at the distance of six leagues. The 
Abbe' Fortis has even produced strong evidence for 
believing, that the Euganean hills may have been 
islands at a period somewhat more remote. 

"Mr. de Prony, having been directed by the 
French government to examine and report upon the 
precautions which might be employed for preventing 
the devastations occasioned by the floods of the Po^ 
ascertained that this river has so greatly raised the 
level of its bottom since it was shut in by dykes, that 
Its present surface is higher than the roofs of the 
houses in Ferrara. At the same time, the alluvial 
additions produced by this river have advanced so^ 
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rapidly into the sea, that by comparing old charts with 
the present state, the coast appears to have gained. 
DO less than fourteen* thousand yards since the year 
1604, giving an average of a hundred and eighty to 
two hundred feet yearly. The Adige and the Po are 
both at present higher than the intervening lands : 
and the onl) remedy for preventing the disasters 
wbici) are now threatened bv their annual overflow- 
mgs, w«>uld be to open new channels for the more 
ready dischari^e of their waters through the low lands 
which hav€ been formed by their alluvial depositions. 

" Similar causes have produced similar ef!'ects along 
the branches of the Rhine and the Maese ; owing to 
which, all the richest districts of Holland have the 
frightful view of their great rivers held up by dikes, 
at the height of twenty or even thirty feet above the 
level of the land. 

** This formation and increase of new grounds, by 
alluvial depositions, proceeds with as much rapidity 
along the coasts of the North Sea as on tiiose of the 
Adriatic. These additions can be easily traced in 
Friesland and Oroningen, where the epoch of the 
first dikes, constructed by the Spanish governor. Gas- 
pa rd Robles, is well known to have been in the year 
1570. A hundred years afterwards, the alluvial de- 
pOHitions had added in some places three quarters of 
a league of new land on the outside of these dikes : 
and the city of Oroningen, partly built upon the an- 
cient soil, which has no connection with the present 
aea (being a calcareous formation, in which the same 
species of shells are found as in the coarse limestone 
formations near Paris), is only six leagues from the 
sea. The same phenomenon is as distinctly observa- 
ble all along the coasts of East Friesland and the 
countries of Bremen and Holstein, as (he period, at 
which the new grounds were enclosed by dikes for 
the first time, is perfectly well known ; and the ex- 
tent that has been gained since, can be easily mea- 
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sured. These new alluvial lands, left by the sea and 
the rivers, are of astonishing fertility ; and they are 
so much the more valuable, as the ancient soil of 
these countries, being mostly covered by barren 
heahts and peat- mosses, is almost incapable of culti^ hi 
vation : so that the alluvial lands alone produce sub- h 
sistence for the many populous cities, that have been |ii 
built along these coasts since the middle age, and 
which probably might not have reached their present 
flourishing condition without the aid of these rich p; 
grounds which have been (as it were) created by the 
rivers, and to which they are continually making k 
additions. * > h 

" The downs or sand-hillis, which are thrown up 
by the Sfa upon low flat coasts when the bed of the 
sea happens to be composed of sand, have been 
already mtntioned. Wherever human industry has 
not succeeded to 6x these downs, they advance as 
securely and irresistibly upon the land as the alluvial 
formations from the rivers encroach upon the sea. 
In their progress inland, they push before them great 
pools of water, formed by the rain which falls on the 
neighbouring grounds and whioh has no means of run- 
ning off in consequence of the obstructions interposed 
by the downs. In several places they proceed with 
a frightful rapidity, overwhelming forests, houses, and 
cultivated fields, in their irresistible progress. 

'* Those upon the coast of the Bay of Biscay have 
overwhelmed a great number of villages, which are 
mentioned in the records of the middle age: and, 
even at present, in the single department of Lander 
they threaten no fewer than ten with almost inevitable |j 
destruction. One of these named Mimigan has been 
vn danger for the last fifteen years from a sand hill of 
more than sixty feet in perpendicular height, which 
obviously continues to advance. 

"In the year 1802, the pools overwhelmed five 
farm-ho^ses belonging to the village of St. Julian^ 
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They have long covered up an ancient Roman road, 
leading from Bourdeaux to Bayonne, which coiild still 
be seen about thirty years ago, where the waters were 
lower than they are now. The river Adour, which is 
known to have formerly passed Old Boucat to join 
ibe sea at. Cape Breton is now turned to the distance 
of more than 2400 yards. 

•• Mr. Bremontier, who made several ' extensive 
works to stop the progress of these downs, estimated 
it at sixty feet yearly, and in some places at seventy- 
two feet. According to this calculation, it would re- 
qaire two thousand years to enable them to arrive at 
Bourdeaux : and, on the same data, they have taken 
somewhat more than four thousand years to reach 
their present situation. 

" ** The TijirbarieSy or peat-mosses, which have been 
formed so generally in the northern parts of Europe 
by the accumulation of the remains of sphagnum and 
other aquatic mosses, afford another mean of esti- 
mating the time which has elapsed since the last re- 
; treat of the sea, from our present continents. These 
i mosses increase in height in proportions which are 
I determinate in regard to each. They surround and 
I cover up the small knolls, upon which they are 
{ formed ; and several of these knolls have been co- 
1 vered over within the memory of man. In other 
places, the mosses gradually descend along the valleys, 
I extending downward like the glaciers : but these latter 
t melt away every year at their lower edges, while the 
t mosses are not stopped by any thing whatever in their 
i regular increase. By sounding their depth down to 
' the solid ground, we may form some estimate of their 
antiquity: and it may be asserted respecting these 
mosses, as well as respecting the downs, that they do 
not derive their origin from an indefinitely ancient 
epoch. 

** The same observations may be made in regard to 
(he slips or fallings, which sometimes take place at 
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the bottom of all steep slopes in mouBtainous regions, 
and which are still very far from having covered 
these over. But, as no precise measures of their pro- 
gress have hitherto been applied, w« shall not insist 
upon them at any greater length. 

<< From all that has been said, it may be seen that 
nature every where distinctly informs us, that the 
commencement of the present order of things cannot 
b6 dated at a very remote period.* 

3. With the language of nature and with the gene- 
ral traditions of all nations, the evidence afforded by 
what I have called a moral proof, will still be found 
exactly to accord. 

n.) As all the nations upon the face of the earth, 
which possess any records or ancient traditions^ unani- 
mously declare, that a universal deluge once took 
place, and that society recommenced from the epoch 
of that grand revolution : so every account which has 
come down to us of the progress of civilization, with 
its concomitant arts and sciences, tends to demon- 
strate the comparative newness of social order, and 
thence incidentally its commencement from some 
remarkable epoch of no stupendously remote anti- 
quity. 

On the Supposition, that the general deluge really 
took place, and that a single family alone was pre- 
served in the midst of surrounding destruction ; it is 
easy to conceive, what in lapse of time would be the 
almost certain consequence of such an event. For 
a season, mankind would remain together, and would 
industriously preserve and cultivate that knowledge 
which had* been saved from the wreck of a former 
world. But, ere long, increase of numbers would 
produce emigration^ and emigration would take place 
in every direction from the central spot, which was 
first inhabited. Those who remained together in the 

* Ku9.y en tke tiiMij of the curtb, § SI, 98. p. 135—149. 
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originally established society, and those who had the 
good fortune to plant themselves in rich and fertile 
countries, retaining the arts and sciences derived from 
their antediluvian forefathers, would gradually form 
civilized and well politied communities. But those, 
who emigrated in small bodies, and who plunged into 
the depths of trackless forests, or fixed themselves in 
hop^essly b irren districts, would soon sink into a 
staie of ignorance and barbarism : for, either the 
labour of clearing the ground would so occupy them 
as to preclude much cultivation of mind, or an adop- 
tion of the pastoral or hunting life would prove equally v 
unfavourable to the preservation and diffusion of 
knowledge. Thus, by the very necessity of things, 
mankind would in a short time be distributed into the . 
two classes of the civilized and uncivilized. 

Yet so great are the advantages of knowledge and 
union, that, although barbarous nations may often 
have made successful inroads into the territories of 
civilized nations, there is a natural tendency in civili- 
zation to spread itself, and in the end to prevail over 
and exterminate barbarism. Hence, after a certain 
number of years, civilization gradually extending and 
barbarism gradually contracting 4ts limits, the inevita- 
ble result must be the universal diffusion of the light 
of knowledge. 1 mean not to say, that various im- 
pediments may not, from time to time, obstruct the 
progress of civilization, or at once civilized nations 
may not occasionally retrograde to at least compara- 
tive barbarism : but this 1 will venture to say, that, 
in the natural course of things, civilization on the 
whole must ever be in a state of increase, and barba* 
rism on the whole must ever be in a state of decrease. 

(2.) With this view of the matter, all history, down 
to the present time, perfectly agrees. 

Many tribes and nations now exist in the variously 
graduated state of barbarism, from defective civiliza^ 
tion down to absolute brutal savageness. Not more 

P 
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than some fifteen or sixteen centuries a^o, the ances- 
tors of the highly polished and civilized Europeans 
were still in the barbarous state, though thej had 
emerged from the condition of complete savages. 
At a still more distant period, even after every allow- 
ance has been made for Grecian vanity, many of the 
nations, which touched upon the various Hellenic 
republics and colonies, were, in the strictly proper 
sense of the word, barbarians. If we carry our re- 
searches yet farther back, we find the forefathers of 
the Greeks themselves in the very same barbaric con- 
dition as that, with uhich they afterwards indiscrimi- 
natelyreproached all their neighbours. In short, 
whenever the character of a very ancient lawgiver is 
delineated, the reclamation of his people either from 
savage or from barbarous life never fails to be in- 
sisted upon as a leading feature of his character. 
Yet, while such is the unvaried tenor of history and 
tradition, it is always acknowledged, that civilization 
has from the very earliest times, prevailed in the East : 
nor is it less acknowlefdged, that the East was tl^e 
aborigioal cradle of the human race immediately alter 
that tenible revolution which stands more or less dis- 
tinctly recorded in the annals of almost every na- 
tion upon the face of the globe. Barbarism then is 
not a state of nature, but a state of degeneracy. 
The East preserved, what the primeval emigrants 
from the East lost by the labours and difficulties at- 
tendant upon their locomotion : and the East gradu- 
ally communicated the sacred deposite to those, who 
had forfeited it. Egypt and Phenicia borrowed from 
Chaldea and Assyria : Greece derived her civilization 
from Egypt and Phenicia: Rome and Italy were 
largely indebted to Greece : the Gothic conquerors 
of the West received the torch of knowledge from 
the vanquished Empire of Rome : and now, by navi- 
gation and colonization and an almost perpetual in- 
tercourse with the most widely separated nations^ 
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their descendants are rapidly carrying it in every pos- 
sible direction. '' 

(3.) What then is the plain inference ,from these 
well known and familiar facts ? 

Doubtless it is this : that the population of the world 
is comparatively recent. 

For, had the world begun to be peopled at some 
immensely distant period, or had the human race ex- 
isted from all eternity though the individual man be 
liable to death, civilization and good polity, with the arts 
and sciences in their train, must niany ages ago have 
diffused themselves over the whole habitable globe ; 
the savage and barbaric states must long since hav6 
become extinct ; and, even on what is called the doc- 
trine of chances^ every modern invention must already 
have been ancient in the days of our remote ances- 
tors. Not more sure is the physical progress of 
alluvial depositions and encroaching sands, than the 
moral progress of knowledge and of civilization. 
Each alike proclaims the recent population of the . 
earth. But what shall we place before the com- 
mencement of this recent population ? The voice 
of all nations, and the indelible marks imprinted upon 
the globe itself, concur in declaring, that the recent 
population of the present world was immediately 
preceded by an awful diluvian revolution, from which 
a few individuals only of men and animals were suf-' 
fered to escape. 

U Such are the proofs, upon which the fact of 
the universal deluge is firmly established : nor do I see, 
bow anv man can resist such evidence, unless he will 
throw aside all history, resolutely shut his eyes agamst 
the researches of physiology, and boldly controvert 
the necessity of moral testimony. The fact there- 
fore of the universal deluge I consider as demon- 
strated f whence we may fairly claim to argue from it, 
as we would do from any other established fact. On 
these reasonable principle?, I may ht allowed to em- 
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ploy it as a medium of proving the additional fact, of 
a direct intercourse between man and his Creator^ or, in 
other words, of a revelation of God's purposes to his 
creature man. 

The established fact is, that a universal deluge 
took place not more than five or six millenaries ago ; 
from which a few individuals only of men and animals, 
the progenitors of the present race of men and ani- 
mals, effected their escape. 

If then these few individuals only, human and 
bestial, effected their escape ; the question is, how 
they happened to effect it, while the great mass of 
their respective fellows perished ? 

To such a question it is unanimously replied by the 
voice of all nations, that the pious head of a single 
pious family constructed an immense ship, and that 
in this vessel were preserved those individuals of men 
and animals by whose descendants the present world 
has been replenished. 

Now here another question arises. If a ship were 
constructed and used for this special purpose, the 
person, who so constructed and used it, must have 
foreseen the approaching deluge. But man, naturally, 
possesses not foreknowledge. Whence then did the 
builder of the ship derive that prescience, by which 
he foresaw and provided against the approaching 
deluge 1 

It is not easy to conceive, what reply can be given to 
this question, save what is doubtless the true one. The 
builder of the ship must have derived his prescience 
from an immediate intercourse with God. But iif this 
be admitted (and surely we have here a knot, which 
nothing, save the intervention of the Deity, can un- 
^ tie ; ) the fact of a direct intercourse between man and 
his Creator^ or, in other words, the fact of a revelaHon 
of GwPs purposes to his creature man^ is fully and in- 
controvertibly established. 

Against such a conclusion I see not what can be 
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urged, save either the one or the other of the two 
following solutions of the difficulty. 

It may be said, that the deluge, though universal in 
one sense of the word, yet did not cover the tops of 
all the highest hills ; and that, upon their summits, 
certain individuals, human and bestial, preserved 
themselves from destruction. 

Or it may be admitted, that the deluge was strictly 
universal ; while it may be contended, that the indi- 
viduals in question^ fortunately saved themselves on 
board of a ship, which, without any necessary reve- 
lation from heaven, bad been previously built just as 
many other ships might have been previously built. 

Neither of thes^ solutions,. I fear, will untie, the 
knot : they shall, however, be considered in their 
order. ^ 

K Let us first suppose, that the deluge did not 
cover the tops of the highest mountains, and that 
certain individuals of each genus preserved themselves 
upon their summits. What will be the result of this 
supposition ? It will, I presume, be the following. 

Though many men and many animals would per- 
ish, many men and many animals in every quarter of 
the globe would escape : for, as the summits of the 
mountains would be open to all, we may be quite 
sure that great numbers would eagerly seize such an 
opportunity of self-preservation. Had this then been 
the mode of escape afforded to m^n and animals, it 
is perfectly clear, that no tradition of any escape ef- 
fected through the medium of a ship could have been 
in existence. The accounts of the several nations of 
the earth would indeed have so far agreed, that their 
respective ancestors had saved themselves upon the 
tops^ of their own territorial mountains : but their ac- 
counts could never have agreed in the single striking 
circumstance, that the preservation both of men and 
animals was effected by the instrumentality of a large 

F3 
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ship built for that especial puipdse, if all the while nO 
such circumstance had ever occurred. 

Upon the supposition before us, it is abundantly 
manifest, that traditions of the deluge must hare ex- 
hibited a totally different aspect from what they do at 
present. In some chance country, we might possibly 
have heard of an individual who escaped in a ship : 
but the generatty prevaiHng account would certainly 
have been, that men and animals took refuge on the 
tops of the mountains, which remained dry while the 
plains were inundated. 

2. Let us next suppose, that, although the deluge 
was strictly universal, yet the mode in which individual 
men and animals escaped, was not in a ship specially 
built for the purpose by reason of a divine revelation, 
but in a ship which (like many other ships) had been 
accidentally built in the ordinary course of war or 
traffic. Now what will be the result of this suppo- 
sition ? It will, I apprehend, be the following. 

If one family thus escaped, there is no assignable 
reason why many other families might not equally 
have escaped. Hence, under such circumstances, 
though tradition would have made a ship the medium 
of preservation, it would have told the thousand es- 
capes in a thousand different manners. 

But this is not the fact. In every quarter of the 
globe, the matter is related with surprising uniformity. 
We are invariably told, not that many families, but 
that a single family alone, escaped'; that this family 
consisted of eight persons ; that the head of it waa the 
father of three sons ; and that from these three sons 
descended all the nations of the present world. It is 
true indeed, that, with a not unnatural vanity, every 
people has delighted to claim the father of the pre- 
served family as their own peculiar countryman, and 
to place the appulse of the ship upon some lofty 
mountain of their own peculiar territory : but still, in 
the fact that only a ringle family was saved^ all nations 



^ee ; and the p&lpable circaimtKiioe, that the Eait 
was (he cradle of mankliid and the Centre whence 
every postdiluvial emieration took place, clesrfy 
demonstrates that the snip can only have come to 
land in the continent of Asia. 

I may add, that the supposition before us doei not 
at all accouht for a matter, which involves no slight 
degree of difficulty. 

The progenitors of the present existing birds and 
beasts must have been preserved from the general 
deluge, as well as the ancestors of the present exist* 
ing race of mankind. Now the testimony of history 
and the researches of geology agree in declaring, that 
the deluge was not more a great than a suuden 
revolutian.^ If (hen man received no warning fi^om 
heaven of its approach, and if he merely iled to such 
ships as had previously and accidentally been con- 
structed ; how happened it, that the various genera 
of birds and beasts and reptiles, which are now in 
actnal existence, were preserved no less than man? 
Is it likely, that there would be a curious research 
after land-animals and a painful endeavour to take 
alive the several tribes of Urds which wing their airy 
way through the midst of heaven, while the waters 
were rapidly rising and threatening immediate de* 
dtrtiction? Or, if arty such extraordinary efforts 
should have been made, is it possible that they could 
have been crowned with success t Nay, even grant- 
ing the rise of the waters to have been gradual, even 
granting it to have afforded sufficient time to catch 
every variety of animals ; would man, if left to him» 
self, have been anxious to preserve noxious creatures ? 
Would he have painfully saved the lion, the tiger, the 
heir, the serpent? Would he have bedn careful to 
preserve those smaller animals ; which, thoiq^h not 
formidable to him as combatants, are troublesome 

* Cvfier'f EiMiy oi Uie tkeorj of the earth. § S4. p. 174. 
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or destructive to his property, and which therefore he 
now incessantly labours to exterminate ? The pre- 
sent supposition is clearly quite hisufficient to ac- 
count for the fact of the existence of animals as they 
now exist, notwithstanding the certain occurrence of 
the deluge at a comparatively recent period. Their 
progenitors could not have been collected together in 
order to embarkation, without a previous knowledge 
of the approaching flood on the part of their collector. 
But this previous knowledge he could not have 
had,^save by a divine communication. Therefore a 
divine communication must have taken place : other* 
wise, the progenitors of our present birds aOid beasts 
andf reptiles could not have been preserved. 

3. Thus we are finally brought to the very same 
conclusion as before. 

• Admit the fact of that great and sudden revolution^ 
which, according to Mr. Cuvier, is a circumstance in 
geology most thoroughly established, and the epoch of 
which cannot be dated much farther back than five or 
six thousand years : admit, 1 say, this tact; and you 
must inevitably admit the. additional fact also, that a 
revelation of God'^s purposes to his creature man has 
assuredly taken place as we find it recorded in Holy 
Scripiure. 

On the other hand, deny the fact of the deluge ; 
and you must then run counter to the testimony both 
of universal history and of strictly corresponding 
geology, and shaking all moral evidence to its very 
basis, and thus introducing a complete uncertainty as 
to every past event both ancient and modern. 

Which of these two involves a greater difficulty, 
an admission of the historical fact of the deluge or a de» 
nioZ of it in the face of the strongest and most varied 
evidence^ does not, I think, require any prolonged 
discussion. 
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SECTION IV. 

V 

THE DIFFICULTIES ATTENDANT UPON DEISTICAL 
INFIDELIT7 IN ftfiGARD TO ACTUALLY ACCOM- 
PLISHED PROPHECY. 

The same, or (if possible) still greater, difficulties 
attend upon deistical I i&deiity in regard to actually 
accomplished prophecy. 

Political sagacity may sometimes anticipate events, 
on the mere principle of cause and effect: but this 
sagacity can penetrate to ho very gres^t distance of 
time ; it is uncertain in its . operation, even when 
causes are accurately known ; and, if the causes of 
future events be altogether unknown, its operatiofi 
wholly ceases. 

Prophetic sagacity, on the other hand, is so totally 
different from political sagacity, that, on no rational 
grounds, can the t,wo be ever confounded together. 
Various instances may be easily produced, in which 
matters most remotely distant in point of time have 
been accurately foretold, in which such unerring cer- 
tainty is exhibited that not a failure can be detected 
even in the most miuute circumstance, and in which 
the prbpfaet must clearly have been ignorant of aQ 
those political causes which in the course of God's 
providence were destined to bring about the predicted 
effects. 

Such being the case, we have an utidoubted fact 
to explain. A mere man, like ourselves, authorita- 
tively and confidently declares, that a particular tissue 
of events will assuredly come to pasd. His Word is 
accurately accomplished : and yet, to far ail bis own 
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natural powers were concerned, he possessed no 
greater facility of developing futurity than any other 
man. l^nis is the fact to be accounted for ; and, as 
the fact itself is indisputable, we certainly have a right 
to expect, either that the in6del on his own princi- 
ples should give a satisfactory solution of it, or that he 
should renounce his principles as clogged with too 
many difficulties to be rationally tenable. 

To run through the whole v(>lume of prophecy 
would far exceed my present limits : I must there- 
fore, as in the recent case of the historical fact of the 
deluge, select some one special prediction, which may 
serye as a specimen of the mode of reasoning from 
accomplished prophecy in general. 

The prediction, selected for this purpose, shall be 
that of Moses respecting the future condition of a 
people, who, at the time of its delivery, were on the 
eve of victoriously taking possession of the land of 
Palestine : and I the rather select this prediction, both 
on account of its remote antiquity, for it was utteied 
fifteen centuries before it began to be BCCompUsh^d { 
and on account of the demonstration, which» by a 
necessary consequence, it affords to the divine author- 
ity of the Levitical Dispensation. 

I. In a somewhat abbreviated form, the prophecy 
in question, runs as follows. 

<< It shall come to pass, if thou wilt not hearken unte 
the voice of the Lord thy God, to observe to do all 
his commandments and his statutes which I command 
thee this day ; that all these curses shall come uppn 
thee, and overtake thee — And they shall be upon 
thee for a sign and for a wonder, and upon thy seed 
for ever. 

** The Lord shall bring a nation against thee from 
far, from the end of the earth, as the eagle flieth ; a 
nation whose tongue thou shalt not understand ; a 
nation of fierce countenance, which shall not regard 
the person of the old, nor show favour to die young, 
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And he shall eat the fruit of thy cattle and the fmit 
of thy land, until' thou be destroyed ; which also 
shall not leave thee either com, wine, or oil, or the 
increase of thy kine, or flocks of thy sheep, until he 
have destroyed thee. And he shall besiege thee in 
all thy gates, until thy high and fenced walls come 
down, wherein thou trustedst, throughout all thy land: 
and he shall besiege thee in all thy gates throughout 
all thy land, which the Lord thy God hath given thee. 

" And thou shalt eat the fruit of thine own body, the 
flesh of thy sons and of thy. daughters which the Lord 
thy God hath given thee, ip the siege and in the 
straitness wherewith thine enemies shall distress thee 
— The tender and delicate woman among you> which 
would not adventure to set the sole of her foot upon 
the ground for delicateness and tenderness, her eye 
shall be evil toward the husband of her bosom, and, 
toward her son, and toward her daughter, aud toward 
her young one that cometh out from between her 
feet, and toward her children which she shall bear : 
for she shall eat them for want of all things secretly 
in the siege and straitness, wherewith thine enemy 
shall distress thee in thy gates— 

" Then the Lord will make thy plague wonderful 
and the plagues of thy seed, even great plagues and 
of long continuance, and sore sicknesses and of long 
continuance — 

<< And it shall come to pass, that, as the (lOrd re- 
joiced over you to do you good and to multiply you ; 
so. the Lord will rejoice over you to destroy you and 
to bring you to nought : and ye shall be plucked from 
the land, whither thou goest to possess it. 

** And the Lord shall scatter thee among all people, 
from the one end of the earth even to the other-r- 

<^ And among these nations shalt thou find no ease, 
neither shall the sole of thy foot have rest : but the 
Lord shall give thee there a trembling heart, and fail- 
ing of eyes, and sorrow of mind : and thy life shall 
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bang in doubt before tbee : and thou shall fear day 
and lught, and shalt bave none assurance of thy life. 
In the morning thou shalt say, Would God it were 
even ! and at even thou shalt say, Would God it were 
morning !. for the fear of thine heart wherewith thou 
shalt fear, and for the sight of thine eyes which thou 
shalt see. 

" And the Lord shall bring tbee into Egypt again 
with ships, by the way whereof I spake unto thee, 
Thou sh'dlt see it no more again : and there ye shall 
be sold unto your enemies for bond-men and bond- 
women, and no man shall buy you — 

** And thou shalt become an astonishment, a pro- 
verb, and a by-word, among all nations, whither the 
Lord shall lead thee*- 

" So that the generation to come of your children 
that shall rise up after you, and the stranger that shall 
come from a far land, shall say ; — What meaneth the 
heat of this great anger 1 Then men shall say ; 
Because they have forsaken the covenant of the Lord 
God of their fathers, which he made with them when 
he brought them forth out of the^land of Egypt :— 
the Lord rooted them out of their land in anger and 
in wrath and in great indignation, and cast them into 
another land, as it is this day.'** 

II. Thus runs the prophecy: a prophecy, which 
cannot be said to be dark and obscure and ambigu- 
ous and unintelligible ; but which is delivered in 
terms, plain, simple, and perspicuous to the meanest 
intellect. 

1. Its minute accomplishment in every particular, 
however that accomplishment is to be accounted for, 
is not a matter of doubt or dispute or speculation : 
on the contrary, it is a naked matter of fact, which 
is recorded by history, and which even at the present 
day we behold with our own eyes. Familiarly does 

* Dent, nfiii, sxor. 
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it meet us, wherever ^e direct our steps ; and extra- 
ordinary as it is in itself, the very circumstance of its 
familiarity, like the periodical rising and setting of 
the sun, causes it to produce the less vivid effect upon 
our imagination and the less forcibly to arrest our 
languid attention. Among the heedless and the in- 
considerate; even the notoriety of the fact tends to 
diminish its impressiveness* 

Yet, while the general accomplishment of the pro- 
phecy is seen and acknowledged, its minute accom- 
plishment in a great variety of particulars is not al- 
ways equally attended to ; though such is eminently 
the matter which best serves for the basis of an invin- 
cibly conclusive argument. That the fuU weight of 
this remarkable circnmstance may be felt and per- 
ceived, let us consider the prediction in all its leading 
points, article by article. ^ 

(1.) Moses begins with foretelling, that the threat- 
ened curses, when they overtake the wretched Israel- 
ites, shall be religiously viewed as a sign and a won- 
der: and he concludes with declaring, that, when 
men should behold their strange and unparalleled 
condition, they would be stirred up by curiosity to 
inquire into the grounds and reasons of it ; inti- 
mating at the same time, that the never failing answer 
would be, that these calamities were judicial. The 
Lord rooted them out of their land in anger and in 
wrath and in great indignation ; and cast them into 
another land, as it is this day. 

Such, accordingly, is the precise aspect under 
which these curses are now beheld by all nations : 
such is the invariable solution which is given of the 
phenomenon. It is universally taught and believed, 
that the Jews labour under the special curse of God. 
Their troubles are not viewed as a matter of ordinary 
occurrence, which may reasonably deserve and at- 
tract little attention: but they are considered as 
something out of the common course of nature ; and 
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they are contemplated, as an awful indication of the 
divine displeasure. According to the prophecy, this 
opinion, whether justly founded as the Christian be- 
lieves, or unjustly founded as the infidel imagines ; 
yet, at all events, as a simple fact, this opinion is to be 
generally entertained : and, in the accomplishment 
of the prophecy, this opinion always has been enter- 
tained. . I 

(2.) The agent, that in the first instance inflicts 
these troubles upon the Jews, is described, as a na- 
tion of a fierce countenance, a nation distant in point 
of locality from Palestine, a nation whose language 
should be unintelligible to the sufferers : and this 
agent is represented as besieging them in a fortified 
tpwp of extraordinary strength, and as completely 
succeeding in his enterprise, notwithstanding the con- 
fidence which they should place in their lofty and 
well-defended towers. 

Remarkable, though perfectly familiar to every stu- 
dent of history, is the accomplishment of this par- 
ticular also. With the several languages of their im- 
mediate neighbours, the Jews were not unacquainted ; 
for the Hebrew, the Phenician, the Syriac, the Chal- 
dee, and the Arabic, are all dialects of one and the 
same primitive tongue : but the Latin which was 
spoken by the Romans, and the various barbaric 
western languages which were spoken by their aux- 
iliaries, were utterly unknown to the Jews as a nation. 
From far distant Italy came this people of a>proverbi- 
ally fierce countenance : and the strong fortifications 
of Jerusalem, in which the beseiged obstinately placed 
their trust, and which excited the admiration even of 
Titus himself, were unable to defend them in the day 
of trouble. v 

(3.) The horrors of the blockade are prophetically 
announced to be so great, that even delicate women, 
while they grudged every morsel to their husbands 
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and adult children, should mercilessly slaughter and 
devour their own infants. 

I need scarcely repeat the often told and well 
known facts recorded by the Jewish historian Jose- 
phus. Such Was the scarcity produced by the siege, 
that the scanty morsel was greedily snatched by wives 
from the very mouths of their husbands, by sons from 
the mouths of their fathers, by mothers from the 
mouths of their infants.* Nor was this the worst 
misery, to which they were reduced : a still more 
dreadful portent was necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of the prophecy. That portent was the unut- 
terable abomination of a worse than Thyestean ban- 
quet : a woman of high rank, impelled by the fury of 
raging hunger, slew and devoured her own sueking 

child.f- 

(4.) The trqubles which should come upon the 
Jews, are foretold to be at once great in extent and 
long in continuance. 

Such accordingly they have been. Affecting the 
whole nation both generally and individually, they have 
continued without remission for the space of more than 
seventeen centuries. 

(5.) It is further predicted, that this extraordinary 
people should not only be brought to great and last- 
ing misery ; but that they should likewise be violently 
plucked from the land, which, when the prophecy 
was delivered, they were on the point of occupying as 
conquerors. 

Here again we cannot but observe the exact com- 
pletion of the oracle. Instead of being merely con- 
quered and subjugated, the general fate of other 
nations attacked by the Romans, it was the harder lot 
of the Jews to be torn from their native country and 

* Joseph, de bell. Jad. lib. t. c 10. § S. p. 1245. lib. Ti. c. 8. § 3. 
p. 1274. «dit. Hadson. cited by Bp. Newton. 
t Ibid. lib. Ti. c 3. §4. cited by Bp. Newton. 
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on pain of death to be pndiibited from setting foot 
upon its soil.* 

(6.) Nor were the Jews to be simply transplanted, 
like colonists, from Palestine into some other region, 
which might better suit the policy or convenience of 
the yictors : it is additionally foretold, that the Lord 
would scatter them among all people, from one end 
of the earth even to the other. 

This remarkable fact lies open to universal notice. 
Where is the region, in which the dispersed children 
of Israel are not to be found ] Plucked violently from 
their own land, they meet us alike in Europe, Asia, 
Africa, and America. 

(7.) Thus widely scattered, they were further des- 
tined to find no ease amdng the nations whose terri- 
tories should receive them : but their standing charac- 
teristics should be a trembling heart, and failing of 
eyes, and sorrow of mind, and a perpetual anxiety 
even respecting life itself. 

For the exact accomplishment of the present par- 
ticular, we may confidently appeal to simple matter of 
fact. The description could not have been more 
vivid, had it been written in the present day, instead 
of many ages before the predicted dispersion of the 
house of Israel. 

(8.) It is added, that, at the time of their desola- 
tion, many of the Jews should be sold as slaves into 
Egypt ; and yet, so little should they be valued or so 
slight should be the care taken of them, that, compara- 
tively speaking, no man should buy them. 

The circumstance here announced, is remarkable 
on account of its minuteness : nor is it less remdrk* 
able on acount of its accurate completion. When Je- 
rusalem was taken by Titus, the captives above seven- 
teen years of age were sent bound, in great numbers, 

* Jattin Martyr. Apol. i. p. 71. Easeb. Eedes. Hist. lib. it. c. 6. 
TertoU. Apol. e. 21. Hieron. in Isai. c. W. b.^. in Dao. c. ix. p. 1117. 
cited bj Bp. Newton. 
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to the works in Egypt ;.and those under jseventeen 
years of age were sold as slaves : but so Rttle care 
was taken of them, that eleven thousand perished 
for want. And, at a subsequent period, after their last 
overthrow by Adrian, many thousands of them were 
sold : while those, who from their inferior quality 
would fetch no price, were transported into Egypt, 
where they either perished through famine and ship- 
wreck or were barbarously massacred by the inha- 
bitants.* 

(9.) The prophecy finally declares, that the dis- 
persed Jews should become an astonishment, a pro- 
verb, and a by-word, among all nations, whither the 
Lord should lead them. 

Of this unhappy people, such has now been noto- 
riously the condition during the space of many centu- 
ries. That Christians should have viewed them with 
detestation, as the murderers of the proipised Mes- 
siah, may not perhaps be a matter of much wonder. 
But there is no particular natural reason, why, among 
the intolerant Mohammedans, they should be more a 
proverb and a by* word than any other unbelievers in 
the Koran ; and it is wholly unaccountable on com- 
mon principles, why they should be viewed in the 
very same degraded light by pagan nations. Yet so 
it has ever been : and so, in a great degree, it still is. 
How should we expect, by any reasoning a priori^ 
that they would be trodden down of the heathen 
world, who never heard of the Saviour ? Behold the 
Hindoo, at this day, punishing the Jew, without 
knowing the crime of which he has been guilty.f 

2. Such has. been the accomplishment of a pro- 
phecy, delivered fifteen centuries before the com- 
mencement of the predicted desolation : and, in con- 
nection with it, we shall find it not uninteresting to 

* Joseph de b€ll. Jad. lib. vi. c. 9. § 2. p. 1291. Hieron. in Zachar. 
c. xi. vol. iii. p. 1774, cited by Bp. Newton. 
t Bnchanan'i Christian Reiearchea in Af ia, p. 297% 298. 
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hear the sentiments of the Jews themselves respect- 
ing their present depressed condition. 

<< Soon after the establishment of Christianity,^ 
sayr one of their writers, <' the Jewish nation, dis- 
persed since the second destruction of its temple, had 
totally disappeared. By t)ie light of the flames which 
devoured the monuments of its ancient splendour, the 
conquerors beheld a million of victims dead or ex- 
piring on their ruins. The hatred of the enemies of 
that unfortunate nation raged longer than the fire 
which had consumed its temple : active and relent- 
less, it 3till pursues and oppresses them in every part 
of the globe over which they are scattered. Their 
persecutors delight in their torments too much to seal 
their doom by a general decree of proscription, which 
would at once put an end to their burdensome and 
painful existence. It seems as if they were allowed 
to survive the destruction of their country, only to 
see the most odious and calumnious imputations laid 
to their charge, to stand as the constant object of the 
grossest and most shocking injustice, to be as a mark 
for the insulting finger of scorn, and as a sport to the 
most inveterate hatred : it seems as if their doom was 
incessantly to suit all the dark and bloody purposes, 
which can be suggested by human malignity, sup- 
ported by ignorance and fanaticism. Weighed down 
by taxes, and forced to contribute more than Chris- 
tians for the support of society, they had hardly any 
of the rights which it giv^s. If a destructive scourge 
happened to spread havoc among the inhabitants of 
a country, the Jews had poisoned the springs ; w 
those men, cursed by heaven, had nevertheless^'' in- 
censed it by their prayers, against the nation which 
they were supposed to hate. Did sovereigns want 
pecuniary assistance to carry on their wars f The 
Jews were compelled to give up those riches^ in 
which they sought some consolation against the op- 
pressing sense of their abject condition : as a reward 
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for their sacrifices, they were expelled from the state 
which they had supported, and afterwards recalled to 
be stripped again^ Compelled to wear exteriorly the 
badges of their abject state, they were every where 
exposed to the insults of the vilest populace. When 
from his solitary retreat an enthusiastic hermit had 
preached the crusades to the nations of Europe^ and 
when a part of its inhabitants left their country, to 
moisten with their blood the plains of Palestine ; the 
knell of promiscuous massacre tolled before the 
alarm bell of war. Millions of Jews were then mur- 
dered, to glut the« pious rage of the crusaders. It 
was by tearing the entrails of their brethren, that 
these warriors sought to deserve the protection of 
heaven. Skulls of men aiid bleeding . hearts were 
offered as holocausts, on the altars of that God, who 
has no pleasure even in the blood of the innocent 
lamb : and ministers of peace were thrown into a 
holy enthusiasm by these bloody sacrifices. It is 
thus, that Basil, Treves Coblentz, and Cologne, be-> 
came human shambles. It is thus, that upwards of 
400,008 victims of all ages and of both sexes, lost 
their lives at Cesafea and Alexandria. 

And is it after they have experienced such treat- 
ment, that they are reproached with their vices 1 Is 
it, after being for eighteen centuries the sport of con- 
tempt, that they are reproached with being no longer 
alive to it? Is it, after having so often glutted with 
their blood the thirst of their persecutors, that they 
are held out as enemies to other nations 1 Is it, when 
they have been bereft of all means to mollify the 
hearts of their tyrants, that Indignation is roused, if 
now and then they cast a mournful look towards the 
ruins of their temple, towards their country, where 
formerly happiness crowned their peaceful days, free 
from the cares of ambition and of riches 1 

Smce the light of philosophy began to dawn over 
Earope, oar enemies have ceased to satisfy th«ir 
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revenge with the sacrifice of oar lives. Jews are no 
longer seen, who generously refusing to bend under 
the yoke of intolerance, were ted with solemn pomp 
to the fatal pile. But, although the times of these 
barbarous executions are past long ago, although the 
hearts of sovereigns are now strangers to this cruelty ; 
yet slavery itself and prejudices are still the same. 
By what crimes have we then deserved this furious 
intolerance 1 What is our guilt ?" Is it in that gene- 
rous constancy which we have manifested in defending 
the laws of our fathers ? But this constancy ought 
to have entitled us to the admiration of all nations, 
and it has only sharpened against us the daggers of 
persecution. Braving all kinds of torments, the 
pangs of death, the still more terrible pangs of life, 
we long have withstood the impetuous torrent of 
time, sweeping indiscriminately in its course nations, 
religions, and countries. What is become of those 
celebrated empires, whose very name still excites 
our admiration, by the ideas of splendid greatness 
attached to them, and whose power embraced the 
whole surface of the known globe 1 They are only 
remembered as monuments of the vanity of human 
greatness. Rome and Greece are no more : their 
descendants, mixed with other nations, have lost even 
the traces of their origin ; while a population of a few 
millions of men, so often subjugated, stands the test 
of thirty revolving centuries, and the fiery ordeal of 
thirteen centuries of persecution ! We still preserve 
laws which were given to us jn the first days of the 
world, in the infancy of nature ! The last followers 
of a religion which had embraced the universe, have 
disappeared these fifteen centuries ; and our temples 
are still standing ! We alone have been spared by 
the indiscriminating hand of time, like a column left 
standing amidst the wreck of worlds and the ruins of 
nature ! The history of this people connects present 
times with the first ages of the world, by the test!- 
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mony which it bears of the existence of those early 
periods ; it begins at the cradle of mankind, and its 
remnants are likely to be preserved to the very day of 
universal destruction* All men, whatever may be 
their opinions and the party which they have adopted : 
whether they suf)pose, that the will of God is to main- 
tain the people, which be has chosen : whether they 
consider that constancy which characterizes the Jews, 
as a reprehensible obstinacy ; or, lastly, if they be- 
lieve in a God, who, regarding all religions with equal 
complacency, needs no other wonders to exemplify 
bis greatness, but the incessant and magnificent dis- 
play of the beauties of nature : all, if their mind^ 
are susceptible of appreciating virtue aitd tried firm- 
ness, will not refuse their just admiration to that un- 
shaken constancy unparalleled in the annals of any 
nation."* 

^ III. We have How seen both the prophecy and its 
minute accomplishment : we have ivext to pobsider 
the train of reasoning, which obviously and naturally 
springs from them. 

On the one hand then, we have a very ancient 
prophecy, not couched in dark and ambiguous terms, 
but perfectly plain and intelligible : a prophecy, which 
is contained in the sacred books of the Jews, though 
it explicitly sets forth their own condemnation ; a 
prophecy, universally believed by them, from genera- 
tion to generation, to have been uttered by their great 
legislator Moses, more than fourteen centuries before 
the Christian era; a prophecy, which on every sound 
principle of historical evidence, the infidel himself 
cannot but allow to have been in existence long an- 
terior to the dispersion of the Jews first by Titus and 
afterwurds by Adrian, f 

• An appeal to the jastice of kings and nationf, cited in Transattioiig 
of thtt Panrian SaBhedriiB, p. 64. 

t It may be briefly remarked, that the Samaritan Pentateuch aiid the 
Greek Teraion of the Serenty afford a collateral cTidence to the genuine- 
»em and hi^h antiqaity of the prophecy of Moeea : hut. In truth, I know 
not, that any infidel writer has erer reatnred to dcii^ \\,% vxVmaVS ^^''^ 
nccompliahmeiit. 
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Oa the other hand, we have, partly recorded in 
history, and partly at this very moment taking place 
even under our own eyes, a most minute and exact 
accomplishment of the prophecy ; so minute and 
exact indeed, that it does not merely correspond with 
the prophecy in some vague and general outlines, but 
agrees with it in a vast number of separate and in- 
dependent particulars. 

This, whatever we may think of it^ is at least the 
naked and indisputable matter of fact : on the one 
hand, we have a prophecy, confessedly delivered long 
before its accomplishment ; and, on the other hand, 
we have its accomplishment so marked and decided, 
that the circumstance of an exact completion cannot 
possibly be controverted. 

So stands the fact ; the only question, therefore, is, 
how are we to account for it. 

The believer, whether Jew or Christian, conceiving 
himself to have a knot, which the Deity alone can 
untie, finds the solution of the problem in a divine 
revelation. God only can evolve the roll of futurity ; 
but the roll of futurity has here been evolved, even 
to a considerable number of very minute particulars : 
therefore God, speaking by the mouth of Moses, has 
evolved that roll. 

Thus reasons a believer upon an indisputable mat- 
ter of fact, which alike presents itself to the attention 
of all mankind. But then, if this reasoning be ad- 
mitted as just, the divine authority of the Levitical 
Dispensation, with its whole train of concomitant cir- 
cumstances, follows immediately, as a necessary con- 
sequence. For, if God spake by Moses, then was 
Moses ji true prophet, and not a base impostor : and, 
if Moses were a true prophet inspired by God, then 
the code of religion, which he delivered to the Israel- 
ites, was not a politico-sacerdotal fraud, but a genuine 
revelation from heaven. 

What then is to be done by the infidel : and how is 
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he to account for the naked fact of the accomplish- 
ment of the prophecy, so as to evade the necessity 
of calling in the aid of inspiration ? 
^ I am unable to form any idea to myself of more 
than two possible modes of attempted solution. 

1. The first is, that Moses, -being endowed with a 
large share of political sagacity, foresaw, with the 
keen eye of a profound statesman who ventures to 
predict eflfects from well-known exising causes, that 
the Israelites being a comparatively weak people, 
would, sooner or later, be conquered and dispersed by 
some more powerful nation. 

With respect to this theory, it is far too vague and 
indefinite to afford any satisfaction to a reasoning 
mind. 

What causes could be so plainly and palpably in 
operation fifteen centuries before the desolation of the 
Jews, as to enable a sagacious politician to deduce 
from them the effects which stand developed in the 
prophecy of Moses ? Had it been merely foretold, that 
the Israelites would be conquered and subjugated by 
some more powerful nation ; it might perhaps have 
been somewhat difficult absolutely to prove the di- 
vinity of the prophecy from its faithful accomplish*, 
ment : for the subjugation of a weaker by a stronger 
people is an event of familiar and perpetual occur- 
rence. But the infidel must be aware, that such is 
not the sole purport of the prophecy before us. By 
what knowledge of cause and effect could Moses an- 
ticipate, at the distance of fifteen centuries, that the 
Jews would finally be subdued by a remote and not 
by a neighbouring people, by a nation whose lan- 
guage was unintelligible to them, and not by a nation 
whose language they understood ? How could he 
foresee that they would be scattered over the whole 
world : and not merely, as in the ordinary course of 
victory, reduced to subjection ? How could he 
securely pronounce, that their dispersion, when ef- 
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-f fected, would not be temporary, but of an immenselj 
long duration T How could he kn»w, that many of 
them would be sold as despised slaves into that Egypt, 
. from which he was then conducting them 1 What 
conceivable train of thought could lead him to declarcj 
that a people, then prosperous and triumphant and 
dreaded, ^ould become an astonishment and a 
proverb and a by-word in every varied country of 
their dispersion ? All these several matters form in- 
tegral parts of the prophecy, and they have all 
minutely taken place. If then we be required to ac- 
count for the accomplishment of the oracle, on the 
ground that Moses sagaciously anticipated effects 
from known existing causes : we have certainly a 
right to demand, what causes were in existence more 
than fourteen centuries before the Christian era, from 
which soch varied and multiplied and extraordinary 
effects might be securely foreseen and announced. 
The person who can believe in their existence with- 
out much stronger evidence than (1 suspect) will ever 
be produced, evinces a degree of abject credulity, 
which to men ignorant of the vagaries of Infidelity 
might well seem absolutely impossible. 

2. The second conceivable mode of solving the 
difficulty is to ascribe, at once, the whole circum- 
stance of the completion of the prophecy, to a lucky 
accident. 

Singular coincidences, it may be argued by the 
infidel, sometimes occur : and a remarkable case even 
of a prophecy may be adduced, which notwithstand- 
ing its accurate accomplishment, no one supposes to 
have been a revelation from heaven. If Moses had 
predicted iht dispersion of the Jews^ Seneca has fore- 
told the discovery of •America, Hence, if, in the one 
case, the completion of the prophecy demonstrates 
the inspiration of the prophet ; it must equally do so 
in the other case ; or conversely, if completion be 
deemed, in the one case, no proof of inspiration ; 
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then neither is it in the other. •< Owe mc, (says Col- 
lins,) a prophecy from your Bible, which may be as 
cleady predictive of any event which you may choose 
to allege for the accomplishment, as the verses of 
Seneca have by mere accident proved to be, of the 
discovery of America by Christopher Columbus. 
Give me such a prophecy from your Bible, as I have 
produced to you from a heathen poet, who yet was 
no prophet nor claimed the character; and I will 
turn believer.*' 

Now, even if we allow the utmost praise of accu- 
racy to the prediction of Seneca ; it still would have 
been no very difficult matter, to adduce a prophecy 
from the Bible quite as minutely fulfilled, and thence 
to claim from Collins the ratification of his own 
voluntary promise : for, with whatever exactness the 
prophecy of Seneca may have been accomplished, it 
can scarcely be asserted that the prediction of Moses 
has experienced a less accurate fulfilment. But such 
a retort, whether satisfactory or unsatisfactory to the 
infidel, is by means satisfactory to the Christian. Ad- 
mitting the divine inspiration of Moses, and denying 
the divine inspiration of Seneca, he stands pledged^ 
on his own principles, to give an adequate reason why 
he draws two such different conclusions from two 
equally fulfilled prophecies. To perform this task is 
happily no very difficult matter. 

(I.) We may begin with observing that the charac- 
teristics, of the two prophecies differ essentially in a 
point of prime importance. 

The prophecy of the Hebrfew lawgiver comprises 
a very considerahle number of distinct particulars ; 
each of which must be shown to have been accurately 
fulfilled ; otherwise, if there be a failure in any one 
article, the defence of the entire prophecy, as a reve- 
lation from God, is rendered untenable. In the case 
of a prophecy thus constructed, it is not enough to be 
able ^0 say, that it has been fulfilled in thU particular 

11 
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or in that particular : we stand pledged, either to 
show its completion in £very particular, or to give ap 
its divine inspiration. The prediction of Moses, had 
it been delivered as a mere random guess, might have 
been part(j fulfilled, and partly unfulfilled. Thus the 
Jaws might have been subdued, not by a distant na- 
tion with whose language they were unacquainted, 
but by a neighbouring nation whose speech was fa- 
miliar to them : or they might have been subdued by 
a distant nation with whose language they were un- 
acquainted, but not torn away from their own land 
and dispersed over the face of the whole earth; 
or they niight have been torn away and scattered, 
but soon restored ; or they might have continued 
long in a dispersed state, but treated all the while 
with great kindness and indulgence ; or they might 
actually have become a proverb and a by-word, 
but still in the day of their desolation might have 
been sold as slaves into Italy and not into Egypt. 
All these and many more changes might be rung at 
pleasure upon the various particulars specified by 
Moses ; and, if a failure of accomplishment could 
have been detected in any one point, the prophecy, 
viewed as a whole, would not have been accurately 
fulfilled ; and therefore no argument, in favour of a 
divine revelation, could have been legitimately built 
upon it. Now, according to any fair and rational 
computation of what is called the doctrine of chances, 
how immense is the improbability, that the minute ac- 
complishment of a prediction, in no less than seven- 
teen distinct particulars (for such is their amount^ as 
summed up article after article by Bishop Newton,) 
should after all be a mere lucky accident.^ It would 
be curious to calculate what are styled the odds. 
The result, I am persuaded, would be this : that he, 

* I have not noticed all tbe'particalars marked oat by Moseia : for the 

aaka of brevity, I haye discusged those which are moat prominent. All 

the particnlart, however, without a lingle exception, have come to put : 

a matter, moat copiously and fully demonstrated by Bishop Newton. S<« 

bis Disutt. on the Propheciei, diiiert. vii. 
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who could contentedly ascribe the exact completion 
of such a complicated prophecy to absolute chance, 
would exhibit a much greater degree of credulity, 
than he who believed it to be a revelatfon from heaven. 
For let it be observed, that the present argument is 
foundied, not upon the completion of a simple pro- 
phecy, but upon the completion of a highly. compli- 
cated prophecy ; of a prophecy comprehending 
seventeen distinct particulars, aZZ of which, without a 
single exception, have been accurately and fully 
accomplished. 

On the other hand, the prophecy of Seneca, if pro- 
phecy we must call it, sets forth a single solitary in- 
sulated matter. In late years, ages shall arrivey when 
the ocean shall relax the bonds of the universey and a 
mighty land sh<dl be laid open, and Typhys shall unveil 
new xoorldsy and Thule shall no longer be the utmost 
extremity of. the earth.* The naked fact of the dis* 
covery of a new continent^ is announced ; and this is 
the whole that is foretold. Not a single particular is 
added. We are not taught, whether the discovery- 
should be made in the east or in the west, in the north 
or in the south ; nor, so far as the verbal precision of 
the oracle is concerned, can we be positive, whether 
America, or Qreenland, or New Holland, is specially 
designated ; for the prediction is so vague, that it 
would have been equally fulfilled in the discovery of 
any one of them. We hear nothing of the opposition 
made to Columbus, or of the ingratitude with which 
he was subsequently trea^ted. We are left wholly in 
the dark, as to the productions of the new world, the 
character of its inhabitants, and the cruelty of the 
conquerors. We receive no information as to the 
people by whom the discovery should be made. Not 
a hmt is given of the peculiarities of Mexico and 
Peru. Nothing, in short, is told us, save that, at some 
lime or another, a new world should be discovered. 

* Sent9* Me4. fer. 875— SSO. 
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Hence it is clear, that the leading characterisiticd of 
the two prophecies before us are wholly different : 
the badge of the one being definite complicacy ; the 
badge of the other, xndefinUe^simpliciiy. Had Moses 
merely foretold, that, sooner or laUr^ tlie Jews would 
be conquered by a nation more powerful than themselves ; 
his prophecy would have been strictly analogous io 
that of Seneca ; and I should then have readily al- 
lowed, that no argument in favour of a divine inspi- 
ration could be built upon the one, which might not 
with equal propriety be built upon the other. But 
weak indeed must be the discriminating powers of 
that person, who cannot see the grand an^i essential 
difference between a prophecy like that of Seneca, 
confined to a single particular ; and a prophecy, like 
that of Moses, comprehending no less than seventeen 
perfectly distinct particulars. 

(2.) We may next observe a marked dissimilarity in 
the grounds and reasons, on which each prophecy is 
supported. 

Moses, as we have already seen, could not possibly 
have foretold the future destiny of hb people by a 
sagacious induction of probable effects from already 
existing and well known causes. We can form no 
idea of the -train of thought, by which a mere unin- 
spired legislator, fifteen centuries even before the 
commencement of the events predicted, could have 
been led gratuitously to hazard a prophecy, at once 
singularly minute and abstractedly most unlikely to be 
ever accomplished. 

But, in the poetical vaticination of Seneca, we trace 
with perfect facility the train of thought, which was 
passing through his mind ; we observe him, in the 
verses which he puts into the mouth of his Chorus, 
deducing from well known, and already existing 
causes, their highly probable ultimate effects. « The 
sea has now yielded, and patiently endures ail laws. 
No Argo, compacted by the hand of Pallas, and im-^ 
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pelled illustrious by the oars of princes, is now sought 
after ; any vulgar bark safely wanders over the deep^ 
Every ancient boundary is removed ; . and cities have 
placed their new walls in new lands. The pervious 
globe has left nothing in the situation, where once it 
was. The Indian drinks the cold Araxes : the Per- 
sians taste the Elbe and the Rhine. In late years ages 
shall arrive, when the ocean shall relax the bonds of 
the universe, and a mighty land shall be laid open, and 
Tiphys shall unveil new worlds, and Thule shall no 
longer be the utmost extremity of the earth."* Who 
does not here perceive, at a single glance, the mode 
in which the poet reasons? Navigation has been 
brought to a much highet* djegree of excellence, than 
it was at the time of. the Argonautic expedition. 
Most probably, in the course of years, it will be car- 
ried to a state of perfection far beyond its present 
condition. Whenever that takes place, men will 
boldly tempt the main ocean : and then a new world, 
hitherto wiapped hi obscurity and darkly concealed 
in the bosom of the mighty waters, will be familiarly 
unveiled to the eyes of the adventurous mariner. 

(3.) Such, I think, was clearly enough the train of 
thought, which occupied the mind of Seneca, when 
he penned the oracle brought forward so triumphantly 
by Mr. Collins ; and I more than suspect, that the 

''' Nunc jam cessit pontus, et omoeg 

Patitur legef . NoOi PalladtA 

C4)mpA)tft mana, regam referena 

Inelitaremos, qasritar Argo : 
' QaaHbet altum cjrmba pererrat, 

Terminns •mnii motos ; et urbea 

Moros terra poauere novos. 

Nil, qua faerat lede, reliooit 

PerriBi orbit. Indus gelidum 

Potat Arazem : Albim, Pen», 

Rhenaiqqae, bibnnt. Vemeut annii 

Seeola seris, miibas Oceajius 

Yineoia remm laxet, et ingeni 

Pateat taUiv, Tiphyvqae uovob 

Dettgat orbef, nee sit terria 

UUiv^Tbttle. 

Sanee. Med. vtr. SM-^IM; 
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train itself was set in motion by a circumstance, which 
effectually deprives the pretended vaticination even 
of the very semblance of a prophecy. 

There is reason to believe, that the existence of 
America was not altogether unknown to the ancients ; 
though from the rude and imperfect state of naviga- 
tion, it had not been, visited since the downfal of the . 
Phenician Power. That the enterprising mariners of 
the Punic states were acquainted with it, and that 
their acquaintance w:is so intimate as to lead even to 
colonization, we have testimony as direct and explicit 
as can well be desired. 

" Having treated of the islands on this side the 
pillars of Hercules, (says Diodorus Siculus,) we will 
proceed to those which are in tlie ocean. Opposite 
then to Africa lies an island in the main sea Vast in 
extent, and lying westward at the distance of many 
days' navigation. Its soil is fruitful, partly moun- 
tainous, and partly champaign. Navigable rivers 
intersect and water it. Forests abound in it, planted 
with various sorts of trees : and its towns contain 
many sumptuous edifices. Its climate is singularly 
mild, so that trees bear fruit during the greater part 
of the year. On the whole, it is so happy a region, 
that it may well be deemed the habifation rather of 
Gods than of men. This island was long unknown, 
on account of its ' great distance from the rest of the 
world : but, ultimately, the following causes led to 
its discovery. The Phenicians, from the most re- 
mote time, were wont to undertake distant voyages 
for the sake of traffic. Hence they planted many 
colonies in Africa, and not a few in western Eu- 
rope. Their affairs prospering, and their riches 
increasing, they were at length tempted to push 
beyond the columns of Hercules into the main ocean. 
In such expeditions^ they first built Gades, and ex- 
plored the coast of Africa. Afterwards, being 
cajught by a tempest, they were harried away, after a 
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voyag;e of inatiy days, to the large island which has 
been described. From them, the knowledge of its 
extraordinary value and fertility was communicated 
to others ; insomuch that the Tuscans, when they 
gained the empire of the sea, purposed to have colo- 
nized it : but they were prevented by the jealousy 
of the Carthaginians. For that people wished to * 
reserve it as a refuge for themselves, in case their ^ 
republic should ever be brought into danger : for they 
trusted, that they might migrate thither with all their 
families, as a region unknown to their conquer0rs, 
having prepared it in better times for their reception.''* 

From the Phenician discoverers, the knowledge of 
the existence of a western continent seems to have 
been spread very extensively. 

Thus, according to Elian, Silenas.told Midas,^ that 
Europe, Asia, and Arri9a, were islands surrounded by 
the ocean ; and that beyond them there was a continent 
of infinite magnitude, which nourished large animals and 
men twice as tall and as long-lived as ourselves '; that 
in the same country, there were large states, varying 
from our own in their institutes and laws : and that 
that land contained such an immense quantity of gold 
and silrer, that among the natives it was of less value 
than iron is with us.f Thus Apuleius, after describing 
the o)d continent as being in truth an island sur- 
rounded on all sides by the Atlantic ocean, adds, that 
the same ocean also washes other islands not less than 
this, which may well be deemed in a manner un- 
known, when we are not perfectly acquainted even 
with that which we ourselves inhabit. J Thus Ammi- 
anus Marcellinus asserts, that in the Atlantic ocean 
there is an island larger than all Europe. § And thus 
Avitus, in a work of Seueca himself, declares, that 

• Diod. Bibl. lib. ir. p. 290, 300. edit. Rhodoman. 

t iElian. Hlft. lib. iii. apod Horn, de origin. Americ. Ub* i> C, 10. p. 5T. 

1 ApaL de mimd. Oper. toI. il. p. 122; 

i Aflwiw* Mmtc apod Horn, nt f oprti 
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fertile islands lie in the ocean, and that beyond it 
there are other shores and another world.* 

Under these circumstances, is it credible, or rather 
(when the testimony of Avitue is considered) is it 
possible, that Seneca could have been ignorant of the 
prevalent opinion relative to an immense island or 
continent, which was situated far westward of Africa, 
and which had been discovered and colonized by the 
Phenicians ? What then becomes of the pretended 
prophecy, which Mr. Collins has brought forward 
with so much parade and confidence by way of stul- 
tifying the real prophecies of Holy Scriptures ? Save 
as a poetical ornament, it neither claims nor possesses 
any one character of an oracle. Seneca was aware 
of the common belief, that a western continent had 
been discovered. He knew likewise, that, in the then 
imperfect state of navigation, all intercourse with it 
had ceased. But, deeming it highly probable, that at 
some future period the science wuuld be greatly im- 
proved, he announced, in the poetical form of a pro- 
phecy, that a complete and familiar discovery of this 
mysterious half-known region would be made after the 
lapse of many ages. In this obvious sense the pas- 
sage is understood by the learned and ingenious Horn. 
He cites it, not, like Mr, Collins, as a prophecy ; but 
as one out of many evidences, that the existence of 
America was not unknown to the ancients, f 

IV. The -sum then of the whole matter may be 
briefly stated, as follows. 

We have now extant a prophecy, indisputably 
penned many ages before the Christian era : and we 
have likewise before our very eyes a most full and 
perfect accomplishment of this prophecy. 

Neither of these two points can be controverted 
by the infidel. Hence he is reduced to the necessity 
either of admitting the divine inspiration of the pro- 

* Avit. in Senec. Saasor. Ibid. 

j Horn, de origin. Amcric. 1». L c. 10. p. «7; 
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phecy ; an admission, which immediately and neces- 
sarily draws after it the additional admission that the 
Law of Moses was a revelation from heaven : or of 
denying the divine inspiration of the prophecy ; either 
on the utterly untenable ground that it was merely 
the result of sagacious political anticipation, or on t&e 
equally untenable ground that a prediction compre- 
hending on less than seventeen distinct particulars 
was n)inutely fulfilled in every particular simply and 
solely by a lucky accident. 

Such being the plain state of the case, the naked 
question to be considered and answered is this: 
whether, under the circumstances which have been 
set forth, the man who admits, or the man who denies, 
the divine inspiration of the prophecy of Moses, 
evinces the more blind and determined credulity. 
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SECTION V. 

THE DIFFICULTIES ATTENDANT UPON DEISTIClL 
INFIDKLITr IN REGARD TO THE FACTS AND CIR- 
CUMSTANCES AND CHARACTER OF THE CURISTIAK 
DISPENSATION. 

Hitherto I have considered the difficulties at- 
tendant upon deistical infidelity, chiefly in regard to 
the abstract question of revelation in general^ but 
partly also (through the medium of an eminent ac- 
complished prophecy) in regard to the Levitical Dis- 
pensation in particular : I shall now proceed, the waj 
having been thus cleared, to note the difficuItieSi 
which equally wait upon it in regard to the facts and 
circumstances and character of the Christian Dis- 
pensation. 

I. The fact of the bare existence of Christianity in 
the world at this present moment is obviously certain 
and indisputable : the sole question, therefore, be- 
tween the believer and the unbeliever isj how it 
started into existence, and what are its pretensions to 
be received as a divine revelation. 

1. Now the account of its origin and early pro- 
gress is contained in four parallel histories and in a 
subsequent narrative attached to them, all which 
documents are still extant. 

These are found to correspond with the testimonies 
of the pagan writers Tacitus and Suetonius: and they 
arc so repeatedly 6ited and referred t^ by an immense 
body of ecclesiastical writers, that we cannot reasona- 
bly doubt either their high antiquity or their general 
historical veracity in the relation of facts and circum^ 
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stances. I s2lj general : because for tbe presient, I am 
wUling to throw out of the discussion all those claims to 
tbe performance of miracles, which they so repeatedly 
put forth. Hence, when I assert that we cannot rea- 
sonably doubt their general historical veracity in the 
relation of facts and circumstanced, I mean only to 
assert, that they give an accurate account of the pro- 
ceedings and conduct and character and principles 
and sayings of the founder of Christianity and his 
immediate followers, just as we never think of doubt- 
ing the general accuracy of the writings of Plato and 
Xenophon in regard to their master Socrates^ or (if 
we descend to more modem times) the writings of 
Boswell in regard to Johnson. 

2. To dispute this reasonable assertion is, in fact, 
to unhinge all historical evidence : for, as to the 
actual existence of such a person as Christ, during 
the reigns of the Roman emperors Augustus and Ti- 
berius, it is fully demonstrated by the positive testi- 
mony of Suetonius, Tacitus, Julian, Porphyry, Cel- 
sus, and various other writers inimical to Christianity : 
and, as to the actions and conduct of himself and his 
followers, it has never been denied, either by tbe Jews 
or by the ancient pagan philosophers, who had the best 
opportunity of detecting imposition, that a true ac- 
count has been given of them by those authors whom 
Christians deem sacred and inspired. 

In truth, the whole narrative approves itself to be 
authentic by its exact falling in with general history. 
Christianity now exists : it must therefore have had a 
commencement. But we are quite sure, from the 
numerous writings of that period which have come 
down to us, that, although Christ himself was born 
in the Augustine age, his reli^on was not then in ex- 
istence : hence it must have been brought into exist- 
ence subsequent to the Augustine age. Now Tacitus 
expressly bears witness, both that it sprang up in the 
reign of Tiberius ; that its author was crucified by 
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the procurator Pontius Pilate ; that, proceeding from 
Judea, it had spread, even before his days, as far as 
Rome ; and that its proselytes were subjected to a 
bloody persecution during the reign of Nero.* Ac- 
cordingly, from Tacitus downward, Christ and Chris- 
tianity and Christians are perpetually mentioned by 
writers both pagan and ecclesiastical. Henceforth, 
the history of the Church becomes a portion of the 
history of Rome : nor can the one proceed a step 
without the other. 

*< It has been observed toith truth as well as propriety , 
(says a writer, who will not be suspected of much af- 
fection for Christianity, though his acquaintance with 
the laws of evidence forbad bis contradicting the 
general veracity of the evangelical* narrative,) that the 
conquests of Rome prepared and facilitated those of 
Christianity. The authentic histories of the actions 
of Christ were composed in the Greek language, 
after the Gentile converts were grown extremely nu- 
merous. As soon as those histories were translated 
into the Latin tongue, they were perfectly intelligible 
to all the subjects of Rome, excepting only to the 
peasants of Syria and Egypt, for whose benefit par- 
ticular vei'sions were afterwards made. The public 
high-ways which had been constructed for the use 
of the legions, opened an easy passage for the Chris- 
tian Missionaries from Damascus to Corinth, and from 
Italy to the extremity of SpaiA or Britain. There is 
the strongest reason to believe, that, before the reigns 

* Ergo abolendo ramori Nero ^.ubdidit reos, et qoiBsitisauDis poenis 
adfecit, quos prr flagitia invisos vulgas Christianod appellabat. Aactor 
Bominis ejus Cbristuti, Tiberio imneritaDte, per procuratorem Pontiaiy 
Pilatum lupplicio affectus erat. Reprcasaqae in pnesens exitiabilis fu- 
perstitio runui erumpebat, non modo per Judseam originem hujoi mali, 
led per urbem etianij qao cuncta aodique atrocta aut podenda conflnaot 
celebranturque. Igitur prime correpti qui fatebuntur, deinde indieio 
eorum multitudo iogeni^ baud neriDde in crimina incendii, qnam odio 
generis bumani, convicti sunt. £t pereuntibus addita ludibria, nt fera- 
rum tergis contecti, laniatu canum Herirent, atit crucibns affix!, ant fln- 
mati, atque ubi defecisiet dies in usam ncctund Inminis urereotur. Autal. 
lib. XY. §.44. 
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of Diocletian and Constantine, the faith of Christ has 
been preached in every province and in all the great 
cities of the empire. The rich provinces, that extend 
from the Euphrates to the Ionian sea, were the prin- 
cipal theatre, on which the apostle of the Gentiles 
displayed his zeal and piety. The seeds of the Gos- 
pel, which he had scattered in a fertile soil, were dili- 
gently cultivated by his disciples; and it should seem, 
that, during the two first centuries, the ntost conside- 
rable body of Christians was contained within those 
limits. Among the societies which were institu- 
ted in Syria, none were more ancient or more illus- 
trious than those of Damascus, of Berea or Alep- 
po, and of Antioch. The prophetic introduction of 
the Apocalypse has described and immortalized the 
seven churches of Asia ; Ephesus, Smyrna, Perga- 
mus, Thjatira, Sardes, Laodicea, and Philadelphia ; 
and their colonies were soon diffused over that popu- 
lous country. In a very early period the islands of 
Cyprus and Crete, the provinces of Thrace and Ma- 
cedonia, gave a favourable reception to the new reli- 
gion ; and Christian republics were soon founded in 
the cities of Corinth, of Sparta, and of Athens. To 
these domestic testimonies we may add the confes- 
sion, the complaints, and the apprehensions of the * 
Gentiles themselves. From the writings of Lucian, a 
philosopher who had studied mankind, and who de- 
scribes their manners in the most lively colours, we 
may learn, that under the reign of Commodus, his 
native country of Pontus was filled with Epicureans 
and Christians. Within fourscore years after the 
death of Christ, the humane Pliny laments the mag- 
nitude of the evil which he vainly attempted to eradi- 
cate. In his very curious epistle to the Emperor 
Trajan, he affirms, that the temples were almost de- 
sertedi that the sacred victims scarcely found any 
purchasers, and that the superstition had not only 
mfected the cities but bad even spread itself into 
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the villages and the open country of Pontas and 
Bithynia.''* 

3. From such innumerable testimonies it might 
• have been thought, that the proper existence of Christ 
upon earth would at least have been universally allowed. 
But, while Mr. Gibbon, judging by the common and 
well-known laws of moral evidence, entertains no 
doubt of the fact ; Mr. Volney chooses rather to fol- 
low the extraordinary speculations of Mr. Burigni. 
This person he whimsically styles a sagacious v)riter : 
doubtless because his rare sagacity has been shown 
by what his admirer calls an absolute demonstralion, 
that even the personal existence of Christ in this our 
nether world rests not upon a more solid basis than 
that of Hercules or Osiris or Buddha. By any sober 
judge of historical evidence, the testimony of such a 
writer as Tacitus to the fact of Christ's existence 
upon earth and his crucifixion by the Roman go- 
vernor Pontius Pilate, even if we admit the cloud of 
other concurring parallel testimonies, would not be 
placed upon a light footing : but Mr. Volney, quite 
satisfied with the demonstration of Burigni, lays it 
down as a clear case, that no such person as our 
Lord ever flourished in this world ; and, on that posi- 
• tion, frames a theory, which, on pain of being ridi- 
culed, as a generation of credulous dupes, -we are 
forthwith required to adopt. 

What then is the theory in question ? Truly, if it 
can be set forth without a smile, it is no other than 
the following. 

Mr. Volney gravely assures us, on the word of a 
philosopher emancipated from all vulgar prejudi- 
ces in favour of historical tesVimoiiy, that the divine 
personage, whom Christians, during the space of well 
nigh eighteen centuries, have ignorantly revered as 
their crucified Redeemer, is neither more nor less thin 

* Gibbon'f Hitt. of Uie Declint and Fall. Chap. zr. vol. ii. p. W 
-8eo. 
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the sun in the firmament ; that the virgin Mary is one 
of the zodiacal signs, the constellation Virgo to wit ; 
and that Christ's crucifixion by Pontius Pilate and his 
resurrection from the dead on the third day are no- 
thing more than the sun's declension to the winter 
solstice and his subsequent return to the summer 
solstice through the vivifying season of spring.* 

4. I have thought it right to notice this hypothe- 
sis ; though I am far from wishing uncandidly to in- 
timate, that it is the standard doctrine of Infidelity, 
The ludicrous credulity of Mr. Volney is, I believe, 
the sole property of himself and of those few select 
friends who have been initiated into his greater 
Mysteries. 

We may venture then to assume, that the evangeli- 
cal narratives set forth a substantially true account 
of the proceeduigs and Conduct and character and 
principles and sayings of the founder of Christianity 
and his immediate followers, just as the writings of 
Xenophon and Plato similarly exhibit the various 
lineaments of their master Socrates : for to deny a 
position, supported upon such strong and incontro-* 
vertible testimony, as the main body of infidels are 
perfectly aware, evinces a much greater degree of 

^ The theory of Mr. Volne j is discuMed at Utfre in Faber's Origin of 
Pagan Idol, book vi. chap. 6. § iii. 1 . rol. iii. p. 648—654. Mr. Vol- 
ney, to rid himself of the troablesoroe evidence ai Tacitus, who flourished 
only about seventy years after the time when Pontius Pilate was the Ro- 
man procurator of Judea, is willing to imagine, that (le wrote from the 
false depositions of the Christian priaonen ; who, though they knew all 
the while that Christ was the sun, declared that he was a Jew who had 
been crucified by Pilate. This falsehood, it seems, was never detected ; 
until Mr. Volney, at the end of some eighteen centuries, luckily took it 
in hand. For tne Roman magistrates, before whom the de^sitions were 
taken, did not happen to think of making the very natural inquiry, whe- 
ther, seventy yean before, sneh a man as Christ had or had not been 
emeified by Pilate : nor did a single Jewish or provincial witness come 
forward to declare that the whole story was a gross fabrication. Hence 
aeeording to Mr. Vohiev, it very easily happened, that the unlucky hia- 
torian was shamefully befooled by a set of gross Uars, who themselyee 
ehote to be worried by d(Mrs and to be crucified and to be burned alive 
in support of what they all the while knew to be an absurd falsehood. 
Nothing, surely, save the credulity of a professed unbeliever, could digest 
10 por)eiitoi|s a discoTery, as (^if of Q^t French philoiopher. 
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credulity, than to admit it On these grounds, discard- 
ing without further ceremony the hypothesis of Mr. 
Volney, I shall reason from the general circumstan- 
ces detailed in the New Testament, just as I would 
reason from the general circumstances detailed in the 
Memorabilia of Xenophon. 

II. The founder of the Christian religion expressly 
claimed to be a Messenger sent from God. "Ye 
both know me (said he to the Jews,) and ye know 
•whence I am: and I am not come of myself; but 
he that sent me is true, whom ye know not. But I 
know him : for 1 am from him, and he hath sent me.* 
The word which ye hear, is not mine, but the Fa- 
ther's which sent me."f ffow the infidel denies, that 
Christ was sent from God ; and pronounces, that the 
Gospel is not a revelation from heaven. Hence, on 
his own principles, he is bound to maintain, either 
that Christ was a daring impostor, or that he was a 
brain-sick enthusiast : for if the divine authority of 
his mission he -denied, he must inevitably be -pro- 
nounced either the one or ' the other of these two 
characters. 

Such being the case, the point to be considered is, 
whether, from the historical documents which have 
come down to us, we have any suflScient evidence to 
esteem Christ either an impostor or an enthusiast. 

1. Perhaps there never was a period, which offered 
more tempting invitations to the projects of a design- 
ing impostor, than that, during which the prophet of 
Nazareth exhibited himself as a teacher sent from God. 

The Jews, highly elated by their religious privile- 
geSy and exulting in the character of being the pecu- 
liar people of Jehovah, bore with extreme impatience 
and dissatisfaction the Roman yoke which had been 
imposed upon them. Their eagerness to throw off 
this yoke was increased by a very remarkable but 

♦ John Til. 88, 89. t John ?iy. ?.<. 
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perfectly well-attested circumstance. From calcula- 
ting the numbers specified in one of tbeir ancient 
prophecies, they had, for some years before the birth 
of Christ, been in full, expectation of a mysterious 
personage ; who had been repeatedly announced by 
the seers of their nation, as a mighty deliverer and a 
powerful sovereign :* and this expectation continued 
in full force, until the sacking of Jerusalem by Titus ; 
which occurred about thirty-seven years after the 
death of Christ. That such an expectation was gen- 
erally prevalent shortly before the birth of Christ, is 
evident from the language used by the evangelist 
Luke respecting Anna the prophetess : having herself 
beheld the infant Jesus, and having acknowledged 
him as the promised deliverer, she spake of hiniy we 
are told, to all them that looked for redemption in Je- 
rusalem.jf And that the knowledge of this expecta- 
tion was both diffused to a very wide extent, and that 
the expectation itself continued to operate until the 
destruction of Jerusalem by Titus, we are positively 
assured, both by the Jewish historian Josephus, and 
by the two Roman historians Tacitus and Suetonius : 
in truth, the belief in question was one main cause of 
the obstinacy, with which the Jews held out against 
the armies of Titus ; for, as we learn from Josephus, 
many impostors confidently taught the people that 
they might efxpect assistance from heaven, and one of 
them even at the very last declared that Grod himself 
had commanded them to ascend to the temple where 
they should assuredly receive a miraculous token of 

their safety 4 

Such being the state of the public mind, it is clear, 
that there never could be a season more favourable to 
the projects of a politico-theological impostor. The 
ground was, as it were, ready prepared for him, 

♦ Dan. Uc. 24— J7. t Luke ii. S8. 

I JoMph. de btU. Jad. Ub. vi. c 6. § 4. p. 1288 §. 2. p. 1281. t^ 
Hodf on. Tttii, Hist. lib. r. § 18. Sowton. in fit* YeipaMsn. 

12 
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Nothing wasnecessary^ save, with a reasonable degree 
of worldly prudence and address, to avail himself- of 
already existing circumstances. 

(1.) How then, if we may judge from the ordinary 
springs of human conduct, would a sagacious impos- 
tor have acted during the period which has been de- 
scribed ? 

An impostor, as an impostor, must doubtless have 
purposed his own honour and advantage and aggran* 
dizement : for never either did, or (in the very nature 
of things) could, an impostor act on other principles 
or from other motives. The Jews, from a literal and 
gross interpretation of their ancient prophecies re- 
specting the Messiah, fully believed, that he would be 
a mighty and warlike temporal prince, who would 
liberate them from the Roman yoke, confer upon 
them an extraordinary abundance of prosperity, and 
exalt them to be the head of the nations : they be- 
lieved, in short, that he would be * character not very 
dissimilar to th^t, which, some six centuries afterwards, 
the Arabian impostor Mohammed exhibited with so 
much success to a proud and sensual and ambitious 
world. An artful miscreant therefore, who wished for 
his own ends to personate the expected Messiah, 
would doubtless have availed himself of the' popular 
notions respecting that exalted personage. This he 
would obviously do for two several reasons : he could 
not rationally hope for. success, if he appeared in a 
character whojly different from that which had been 
anticipated ; and he could promise to himself no ad- 
vantage if he declined to avail himself of those pre-* 
conceptions which had such an evident and natural 
and necessary tendency to promote the aggrandize-^ 
ment of an interested adventurer. Hence, an im-« 
postor, unless he w^re destitute of every grain of 
common sense, could not but have acted in the fol- 
lowing manner. Giving himself out to be the pro- 
mised and then eagerly expected Messiah| and having 
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prepared the way by a judicious arrangement with 
some few trusty and able and determined followers, 
he would invite the whole nation to rise as one man, 
and to court assured victory under the banners of a 
heaven-commissioned leader. The Pharisees he' 
would flatter by^ a decorous approbation of their spe- 
cious piety : the Sadducees he would entice by the 
hopes of those temporal blessings, which alone they 
affected : and the whde nation he would dexterously 
draw after him, by striking in with all their prejudices, 
and by confirining all their expectations. As the pre- 
dicted Messiah was destined to be a prince, he would »^ 
claim to be received as the temporal king of Israel :' '"** 
and, when he had attained that eltvation, he would 
seek to establish himself in it^ partly by inducing the 
chief men of the country to accept oflSces under him, 
and partly by a wise and diligent preparation to meet 
the formidable armies of Rome whenever they should 
be brought to act against him. 

These, with others of a kindred description, would 
clearly be the measures taken by an impostor, who, 
in the reign of Tiberius, wished, for the sake of his 
own aggrandizement,'to play the part of the expected 
Messiah. 

In reality, we can form no idea of an impostor, 
under such cirrurastances, acting differently : and 
absolute matter of fact has shown the estimate to be 
just. Broken as the Jews had been by the power of 
Titus, their rebellious spirit was still unsubdued, and 
their hope of a temporal deliverer was still unre- 
pressed. In the reign of Adrian, the smothered flame 
1)ur8t forth. Coziba, the chief of a band of robbers, 
was the leader of the insurgents. To facilitate his 
project, he assumed the name of Bar-Cochab or the 
son of the star^ in allusion to the prophecy of Balaam 
respecting the Messiah ; and in that character, ac- 
conling to their perverted conceptions of the pro- 
mised sayiottfi he was readily acknowledged by his 
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infatuated countrymen. Having thus procured the 
recognition of his claim, be engaged to deliver his na- 
tion from the Roman yoke, and to restore its ancient 
liberty and glory. The famous Rabbi Akibha, being 
chosen by him for his precursor, espoused bis cause, 
afforded him the sanction of bis name, publicly 
anointed him as the Messiah, placed a diadem on his 
bead as king of the Jews, caused money to be coined 
in his name, followed him to the field at the head of 
twenty thousand of his disciples, and acted in the ca- 
pacity of master of his horse. By calling on all the 
descendants of Abraham to assist the hope of Israel, 
an army of two hundred thousand men was €oon 
raised, who repaired to Bither, a city near Jerusalem, 
chosen by the impostor for the capital of his new 
kingdom.* 

To pursue the narrative any further is superfluous : 
we have here a practical exemplification of the mea- 
sures, which had been previously laid down from the 
mere abstract necessity of the case and the general 
nature of things. An impostor, during the period of 
which I am treating, could not, upon any conceivable 
principle of actiou, have conducted himself differently 
from Coziba. 

(2.) If then, Christ were an impostor, he could 
not but have acted as Coziba did ; and, doubtless, 
when we consider the condition of the Jews during 
the reign of Tiberius in contrast with their condition 
during the reign of Adrian, he would, humanly 
speaking, have had a much more flattering prospect 
of success. But how, in effect, did Christ act 1 We 
find him adopting a line of conduct, which was the 
very opposite to that of Coziba and of every other 
impostor similarly circumstanced ; a line of conduct, 
which had a necessary tendency to baffle every hope 
entertained by an ambitious adventurer ; a line of 

* Bana^'i Hist, of Uie Jewi. p; il£^ 
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conduct too, which common sense itself might fore- 
see could not but prove fatal to all swch hopes. 

The Messiah was announced by the prophets as a 
king ; Jesus therefore, claiming to be the Messiah^ of 
necessity claimed also the regal character. But in 
what manner did he claim it ? In a sense favourable 
to ambition ; the very sense, in which it was under- 
stood by the Jews ] Or in a sense perfectly hostile 
to ambition ; a sense, which the worldly-minded Jews 
never once dreamed of? " My kingdom, (said he,) 
is not o[ this world : if my kingdorti were of this 
world, then would my servants fight, that I should not 
be delivered to the Jews: but now is my kingdom 
not from hence."* Nor can it be said, that this ac- 
count of the nature of Christ's kingdom was merely 
the evasive subterfuge of disappointed ambition, given 
indeed before Pilate, when every hope of an earthly 
monarchy had vanished, but unheard of so long as 
there was any chance of success : on the contrary, it 
exactly tallied both with the previous declarations and 
previous actions of this extraordinary claimant of the 
Jewish Messiahship. To the very last, his disciples 
seem to have been infected with the general notion of 
their countrymen, that the kingdom of the great de- 
liverer was to be of a temporal nature. Hence it 
was, with their high indignation, that the mother of 
Zebedee's children petitioned, on behalf of her two 
sons, for the two chief places in that kingdom : and 
hence it was, even on the eve of the crucifixion, that 
there was a strife among them which should be ac- 
counted the greatest. f But what was the language 
of Jesus himself in both these cases ? On the first 
occasion, be said : " Ye know, that the princes of the 
Gentiles exercise dominion over them, and they that 
are great exercise authority upon them. But it shall 
not be 80 among you : but, whosoever will be great 

* John z?m. 86. t Matt. xz. !;0-24. Luke zzii. 24. 
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among you, let him be your minister ; and whosoever 
will be chief among you, let him be your servant : 
even as the son of man came not to be ministered 
unto, but to minister and to give his life a ransom for 
many."* On the second occasion he similarly said : 
" The kings of the Gentiles exercise lordship over 
them ; and they, that exercise authority upon them, 
are called benefactors. But ye shall not be so : but 
be, that is greatest among you, let him be as the 
younger ; and he, that is chief, as he that doth serve. 
Ye are they, which have continued with me in my 
temptations. And I appoint unto you a kingdom, as 
my Father hath appointed unto me ; that ye may eat 
and drink at my table in my kingdom, and sit on 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.'*f Do we 
ask the nature of this promised kingdom ? Christ 
assures his disciples, that it was ta be expected only 
in a future and a better world. ** As the tares are 
gathered and burned in the fire, so shall it be in the 
end of this world. The son of man shall send forth 
his angels : and they shall gather out of his kingdom 
all things that offend and them which do iniquity ; and 
shall cast them into a furnace of fire : there shall be 
wailing and gnashing of teeth. Then shall the 
righteous shine forth as the sun, in the kingdom of 
their father. "^: In exact accordance with thiff state- 
ment, while he promises to his faithful followers an 
abundance of honour and glory hereafter ; he at once 
nips in the bud all their earthly ambition, by declaring, 
to the evidently grievous disappointment of Peter, to 
whom he had immediately before given the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven, that instead of becoming a 
teipporal prince, he would shortly be put to death by 
his enemies, " From that time forth, (says the evan- 
gelical historian Matthew,) began Jesus to show unto 
bis disciples, bow that he must go unto Jerusalem, 

♦ Matt. XX . 26—28. t I-«kc xzii. S^t-SO. 

t Matt, xiii, 40—43. 
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and suffer many things of the elders and chief priests 
and scribes, and be killed and be raised again the third 
day. Then Peter took him, and began to rebuke 
him, saying : Be it far from thee. Lord : this shall not 
be unto thee. But he turned, and said unto Peter : 
Get thee behind me, Satan ; thou art an offence unto 
roe, for thou savourest not the things that be of God, 
but those that be of men. Then said Jesus unto his 
disciples : If any man will come after me, let him de- 
ny himself, and take up his cross, and follow me. For 
whosoever will save his life, shall lose it : and who- 
soever will lose his hfe for my sake, shall find it. . 
For what is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose "his own soul? or what shall a man 
give in exchange for his soul? For the^Son of man 
shall come in the glory of his Father with his angels : 
and then he shall reward every man according to his 
works."* 

The actions of Christ perfectly tallied with his de- 
clarations. Not the least step did he take to promote 
any scheme of temporal aggrandizement. Instead 
of exhorting his countrymen to rise and throw off the 
Roman domination, when the captious political ques- 
tion, was put to him, Is it lawful to give tribute unto 
C(Bsar or not : he rather taught them the two-fold 
duty of discharging their several obligations to God 
and their sovereign.! Instead of inculcating those 
fiery and vehement passions, which might best sub- 
serve the purposes of an impostor aiming at an earthly 
kingdom : he rather enforced dispositions, which of 
all others would be the most prejudicial to such a 
scheme ; meekness, humility, forgiveness, patience, 
submission, and non-resistance to injuries, t Instead 
of eagerly availing himself of the golden opportunity, 
which once occurred, of acquiring the sovereignty of 
Israel : he, unaccountably, on the supposition of his - 

* Matt xri. 21—27. t Mitt* xxii. 17^-21, 

I Matt. y. 8-..12, S8*-44. 
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being an impostor, threw it away in mere wanton- 
ness ; and thus lost it for ever. Then those menf token 
they had seen the miracle thatJestis didy said : This U 
ef a truth that prophet^ that shotdd come into the world. 
When Jesus therefore perceived that they would come 
and take him by force to make him a kingy he departed 
again into a mountain himself alone.* Now, for the 
presept, whether the alleged fact of the miracle be 
admitted or rejected, the conduct of Christ, on the 
theory of his being an impostor, will be equally inex- 
plicable. The train of thought, in consequence of 
which the people violently attempted to make him a 
king, is perfectly clear. They were led, for some 
reason or another, to believe him the Messiah. But 
the Messiah, according to their notions of him, was 
to be a mighty temporal prince. Hence they sought, 
forthwith, to invest him with the regal character. 
Had he been ah impostor who sought an earthly king- 
dom, now was the favourable moment. He refused 
to be made a king, and withdrew himself to the soli- 
tude of an unfrequented mountain. It is utterly pre- 
posterous to believe, that such would, or could have 
been the conduct of an impostor. See, how Coziba 
acted under parallel circumstances : contrast him 
royally crowned by Akibha and advancing against 
the Romans at the bead of two hundred thousand 
men, with Christ refusing the diadem and retiring 
into solitude : and then say, which is the impostor, 
and which is the prophet sent from God. 

Equally unaccountable are other parts also of 
Christ's conduct, on the supposition of his being an 
impostor. 

No adventurer could reasonably havq hoped for 
success, except by adopting a system of dexterous 
conciliation towards all the higher classes among the 
Jews. Hence he would have studiously flattered 

* John yi. 14, 15. 
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their prejudices: and, by an adroit commendation 
both of tbeir doctrine and their practice, would have 
endeavoured to win theui over to the furtherance of 
his projects. Christ, however, instead of acting 
upon these obvious principles, took such an extraor- 
dinary course, that in a very short time he effectually 
alienated all the ruling powers and made them his 
bitterest enemies. Their favourite opinions he di- 
rectly controverted ; their hypocrisy he unceremo* 
niously exposed ; their corrupt practices he exhibited 
to the people in all their undisguised deforimty ; and 
themselves he stigmatized with a severity at once aus* 
tere and contemptuous. Why do you transgress the 
commandment of Godbyyour tradition f was the cutting 
question, which he put to the Scribes and Pharisees 
of Jerusalem. For God eommandedy saymg : Honour 
thy father and mother ; and^ He that curseth father or 
mother^ kt him die the death. But ye say : Whosoever 
shall say to his father or mother, It is a gift by whatso^' 
ever thou mightest be profited by me, and honour not his 
father or his motlier ; he shall be free. Thus have ye 
made the commandment of God of none effect by your 
tradition. Ye hypocrites, well did Esaias prophesy of 
you, saying : This people draweth nigh unto me with 
their mouth, and honoureth me with their lips ; but their 
heart is far from me. But in vain do they worship nie, 
teaching for doctrines the commandments of men.* Nor 
were reproofs of this description addressed to theur 
subjects in private only : the ipultitude who bad been 
wont to admire pharisaic piety as something pre* 
eminently strict and severe, were openly and unreser* 
vedly cautioned against their long venerated teach^ 
ers ; an affront of all others the most difficult to be 
digested or foigiven. " The Scribes and the Phari- 
I sees, (sdd Jesus to the crowds that surrounded him,) 
I ait in Moses' seat ; all therefore whatsoever they bia 
• yoa observe, that observe and do. But do not ye 

« Matt XT. 3-9. 
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after their works : for they say and do not. For tbej 
bind heavy burdens and grievous to be borne, and lay 
them on men's shoulders ; but they themselves will not 
move them with one of their fingers. But all their works 
they do for to be seen of men. They make broad 
iheir phylacteries ; and enlarge the borders of their 
garments ; arid love the uppermost rooms at feasts, 
and the chief seats in the s}nagogues, and greetings 
in the markets^ and to be called of men Rabbi, Rabbi. 
But wo unto you Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! 
for ye shut up the kingdom of heaven against men ; 
for ^e neither go in yourselves, nor suffer ye them 
' that are entering to go in. Wo unto you Scribes 
and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye devour widows' 
houses, and for a pretence make long prayers : there- 
fore ye shall receive the greater damnation. Wo 
unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! fot* ye 
compass sea and land to make one proselyte ; and, 
when he is made, ye make him two-fold more the 
child of hell than yourselves. Wo unto you, ye 
blind guides, which say : Whosoever shall swear by 
the temple, it is nothing ; but whosoever shall swear 
by the gold of the temple, he is a debtor ! Ye fools, 
and blind ; for whether is greater, the gold, or the 
temple that sanctifieth the gold ? And, whosoever 
shall swear by the altar it is nothing ; but whosoever 
sweareth by the gift that is upon it, he is guilty ! Ye 
fools and blind ; for whether is greater, the gift, or 
the altar that sanctifieth the gift. Whoso therefore 
shall swear by the altar, sweareth by it and by all 
things thereon. And, whuso shall swear by the tem- 
ple, sweareth by it and by him that dwelleth thereia 
And he, that shall swear by heaven, swearetb by the ^^ 
throne of God and by him that sittetb tfiereon. Wp 
unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites ! for ye 
pay tithe of mint and anise and cummin ; and have 
omitted the weightier matters of the law, judgment, 
mercy, and faith : these ought ye to have done, and 
not to leave the olVier xitkdotve. Ye blind guides, 
wiich strain at a gn^t ^tk4 §.>Ntf\cirw ^ ^^\£vs\« '^(^ 
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unto you Scribes and Pharisees, bypocrites ! for ye 
make clean the outside of the cup and of the platter, 
but within they are full of extortion and excess* 
Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse first that which is within 
the cup and platter, that the outside of them may be 
clean also. Wo unto vou Scribes and Pharisees, 
hypocrites ! for ye are like unto whited sepulchres, 
which indeed appear beautiful outward, but are within 
full of dead men's bones and of all uncleanness. 
£ven so ye also outwardly, appear righteous unto 
men^ but within ye are full of hypocrisy and iniquity. 
Wo unto you Scribes, and Pharisees, hypocrites ! 
because ye build the tombs of tiie prophets, and gar- 
nish the sepulchres of the righteous, and say : If we 
had been in the days of our fathei-s, we would not 
have been partakers with thein in the blood of the 
prophets. Wherefore ye be witnesses untp your- 
selves, that ye are the children of them which killed the 
prophets. Fill ye up then the measuir of your fa- 
thers; Ye serpents, ye generation of vipers, how can 
ye escape the daiimation of hell ? Wherefore, behold, 
I send UHto you prophets and wise men and scribes : 
and some of them ye shall kill and crucify ; and some 
of them shall \e scourge in your syuHgogues, and 
persecute them from city to city ; that upon you may 
come all the righteous blood shed upon the earth from 
the blood of righteous Abel unto the blood of Zacha- 
rias son of Bar?chias, whom ye slew between the 
temple and the altar. Verily I say unto you: All 
these things shall come upon this generation. O Je- 
rusalem, Jerusalem, thou that killest the prophets and 
stpnest them that are sent unto thee, how often would 
I have gathered together thy children, even as a hen 
gatbereth her chickens under her wings ; and ye 
would not ! 'Behold, your house is left unto you 
dedolate.^'* That the corrupt rulers of Israel should 
be- Tehemently enraged at the bold reformer, who 

* Matt. udii. 
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oould publicly utter such unwelcome truths; and 
that instead of furthering any projects which (as an 
impostor) be might be supposed to have conceiyed, 
they should at length comptass bis death ; will excite 
little wonder in him, who has at all studied the work* 
ingd of the human heart. But, that an impostor, 
who in his character of an impostor, must specially 
hare had his own interest and aggrandizement in 
view, could deliberately act a part, which had an ob- 
vious and necessary tendency to irritate and provoke 
all the leading men of the nation selected as the ob» 
ject of selfish plans ; that an impostor, himself abso- 
utely foreseeing and declaring that his conduct would 
lead both to his suffering many things and to his being 
rejected of the people whom he sought to delude, 
should nevertheless, in plain opposition to the dictates 
of common sense, persist in such conduct ;* that ai 
impostor, as an impostor, should, with his eyes wide 
open to the consequences, act thus strangely, thus 
incongruously, thus unaccountably, is a. circumstance 
which does indeed beggar the utmost profuseness of 
credulity. 

Nor was the conduct of Christ in regard to his dis- 
ciples less extraordinary, than his conduct in regard 
to the Scribes and Pharisees. An impostor, if placed 
in a similar situation, would have allured his follow- 
ers by bountiful promises of worldly prosperity ; the 
long-^expected kingdom of the Messiah was atx>ut to 
be erected ; the Roman yoke was on the point of 
being broken ; Judah was on the eve of liberty and 
triumph; every faithful adherent would be munifi- 
cently rewarded by honours and dignities and emoln- 
ments in the mighty em^nre of a prince, who was 
alike able and willing to repay the services of hil 
friends and companions. This would have been the 
language of an impostor ; this, in fac{,.was the laa^ 
guage of Coziba. Bat was it the language of CMPf 
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Let us hear bis own words, addressed unreservedly 
to his followers. ^^ Behold, I send you forth as sheep 
in the midst of wolves ; be ye therefore wise as ser- 
pents and harmless as doves. But beware of men ; 
for they, will deliver you up. to the councils, and they 
will scourge you in their synagopuf s. And ye shall 
be brought before governors and kings for my sake, 
for a testimony against them and the Gentiles. But, 
when they deliver you up, take no thought how oy 
what ye shall speak : for it shall be given you in that 
same hour what ye shall speak. For it is not ye that 
speak, but the Spirit of your Father which speaketh 
in you. And the brother shall deliver up the brother 
to death ; and the father, the child r and the children 
shall rise up against their parents, and cause them to 
be put to death. ' And ye shall be hated of all men 
for my name's sake : but he that eudureth to the end, 
shall be saved. But, when they persecute you in this 
city, flee ye into another. The disciple is not above 
his master, nor the servant above his lord. It is 
enough for the disciple, that he be as his master, and 
the servant as his lord. If they have called the mas- 
ter of the house Beelzebub, how much more shall 
they call them of his household ? Fear not them 
which kill the body, but are not able to kill the soul ; 
but rather fear him which is able to destroy both soul 
and body in hell.* If any man will come after me, 
let him deny himself and take up his cross and follow 
me. For whosoever will save his life, shall lose it : 
and whosoever will lose his lifie for my sake, shall find 
it.t The Son of man shall be betrayed into the hands 
of men ; and they shall kill him, and the third day 
he shall be raised again.:}: And ye shall hear of wars 
and rumours of wars ; for nation shall rise against 
nation, and kingdom against kingdom. All these are 
the beginning of sorrow. Then shall they deliver 
you up to be afflicted, and shall kill you ; and ye shall 

♦ Matt X. 16-28. t Matt, xn* fti> t5» 

t Matt. xriL 22, 2S. 
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be bated of all nations for my name's sake.* If ^ 
world hate you, ye know that it hated me before it 
hated you. If ye were of the world, the world woqM 
love bis own ; but, becateuie ye are not of the wm^ld, 
but I have chosen you out of the world ; therefore the 
world bateth you. Remember the word that 1 said 
unto you : the servant is not greater than his lord. 
If they have pereecuted mc, they will also persecute 
you : if they b^'e kept my sajing, they will keep 
yours also. But all these things will they do unto 
you for my name's sake, because they know not him 
that sent rae.f These things have I spoken unto 
you, that ye should not be offended. Tl^y shall put 
you out of the synagogues : yea, the time cometh, 
that whosoever killeth you will think that he doeth 
God service. And these things will they do Hnto you, 
because they have not known the Father nor me,"| 
Such was the constant tenor of Christ's language to 
his disciples : such was the mode in which be sov^t 
to allure followers and to gain proselytesk That its 
total want of earthly encouragement was abundantly 
felt, is clear, not only from the reason of the thing, 
but from the express testimony of the narrative itseV. 
On one occasion of receiving these melancholy and 
discouraging communications, it is said that the disci- 
ples toere exceedingly sorry :^ on another, that Peter 
began to rebuke him.\\ But not in the slightest de- 
gree would Christ either change, or ev^n softeB bis 
language. He still persevered in his own most ex- 
traordinary mode of gaining followers. He still al- 
lured bis countrymen to enlist under his banners,, b; 
promising them every sort of persecution, universal 
natred, flight, banishment, excommunication, coa- 
tempt, affliction, death. This was the method m 
which he invariably thought fit to advance his project, 
whatever might be its precise nature. How can any 

* Malt, wiv; 7—9. t John xt. 18—21, 1 Jolin Jivi, 1-^ 

S^ Matt. STxi. 28. UM«U.XTi.22. 
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postor would adopt such a plan ^f aggrndhs^Bient, 
as Christ, if we suppose^ triii to be aB impostor, tnust 
be viewed as bmt^ actually adopted 1 The tfaiog is 
incredible : and he, who^ with these leBtisaonies be* 
fofe his e3res, and with eTon a moderate knowledge 
of human nature in bis head^ ean^ yet persuade him- 
self against all moral evidence, tlwt the man, who 
could systematioaliy act as Christ acted, was never- 
theless an impostor who sought hts own aggrandize* 
ment and advancement ; such a person, instead of 
charging a believer in revelation with an easy faith, 
may himself be well deemed a very portent of ere«> 
dulity. 

On the whole, if Christ were indeed an impostor, 
it wUl baffle the greatest ingenuity to determine, what 
could have been his object. Wealth, and power, and 
reputation, those darling idols of the proud and the 
ambitious, he utterly slighted himself: and all his 
precepts have a direct tendency to discourage the 
love of them in others, and thus plainly to make bis 
followers the most useless tools for an artful adven- 
turer that can well be imagined. What then was his 
object, if he were an impostor ? In the case of other 
notorious and allowed impostors, Coziba for instance 
and Mohammed, nothing is more easy than to detect 
and define the ultimate object of their varied macbi- 
nations : yet it will not be the least difficulty, with 
which Infidelity is hampered, to specify, clearly and 
distinctly, and on spiid grounds, moral and historical, 
the precise object which Jesus of Nazareth had in 
view, when he gave himself out to be the expected 
Messiah, and when he thus attempted to delude his 
Hebrew countrymen. 

3. But, if Christ were not an artful impostor, it 
may be contended that he was a brain-sick enthu- 
siast : a solution, whieh will equally destroy the belief, 
that he was ai prophet really sent from God. 
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Let OS see, then, whether this hypothesis bids more 
fair for stability than the last 

Id prosecuting such an inquiry, we are obrionsly 
led to study the character of Christ, as it stands de- 
veloped in the histories of him which have come 
down to us : for, whether he be, or be not, an en- 
thusiast, we can only form a judgment from his words 
and from his actions. 

(1,) Now, with regard to his words, even Infidelity 
itself allows, that so pure, and so perfect, and so ra- 
tional a co^le of morals was never before promulgated. 
It is easy to distinguish between the w3d ravings of 
enthusiasm, and the words of soberness and truth. 
Let any person carefully read the Sermon on the 
mount, together with the various other recorded dis- 
courses of Christ ; and then honestly say« to which 
class these documents ought to be referred. 

*^ Blessed be the poor inspirit: for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven. Blessed are they that mourn : 
for. they shall be comforted. Blessed are the meek : 
for they shall inherit the earth. Blessed are they 
which do hunger and thirst after righteousness : for 
they shall be filled. Blessed are the merciful: for 
they shall obtain mercy. Blessed are the pure in 
heart: for they shall see God. Blessed are the 
peace-makers: for the j shall be called the children 
of God. Let your light so shine before men, that 
they may see your good works, and glorify your Fa- 
ther which is in heaven. Whosoever shall break one 
of these least commandments, and shall teach men 
so, he shall be called the least in the kingdom of 
heaven ; but whosoever shall do and teach them, the 
same shall be called great in the kingdom of heaven, 
For I say unto you, that, except your righteousness 
shall exceed the righteousness of the Scribes and 
Pharisees, ye shall in no case enter into the kingdom 
of heaven. Ye have heard, that it was said by them 
of old time. Thou shalt not commit adultery : but I 
saj unto yoU; that whosoever looketh on a woman to 
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last after heir, hath committed aduUery with her al* 
ready in his heart. Te have heard, that it hath heetk 
said, Thou shalt love thy neighbour, and bate thine 
enemy: but I say unto you: Love your enemie^ 
bless them that curse yon, do good to them that hale 
you, and pray for them which despitefully use you 
and persecute you ; that ye may be the children of 
your Father which is in heaven : for he maketh his 
sun to lise on the evil and on the good, and sendetb 
tain on the just and on the unjust. Take heed, that 
ye do not your alms iwfore me», to be seen of them : 
otherwise ye have no reward of yoor Father which 19 
in heaven. Therefore, when thou doest thine almSp 
do not sound a trumpet before theev as the hypocrites 
do, in the syn^ogues and in the streets, that they 
may have glory of men. Verily I say unto you, they 
have theilr reward. But when thou doest alms, let 
not thy left hand know what th; right hand dofth: 
that thine alms may be in secret : and thy Father, 
which seetb thee in secret, himself shall reward th^ 
openly. And, when thou prayest, thou shalt not be 
as the hypocrites are : for they love-to pray, standing, 
in the synagogues and in the corners of the streets^ 
that they may be seen of men. Verily, I say unto 
you, they have their reward. But thou, when thou 
prayest, enter into thy closet ; and, when thou hast 
shut thy door, pray to thy Father which is in secret ; 
and the Father, which seetb in secret, shall reward 
thee openly. Lay not up for yourselves treasurer 
upon earth, where moth and rust doth corrupt and 
where thieves break through and steal : but lay un 
for yourselves treasures in heaven, where neither moth 
nor rust doth corrupt and where thieves do not break 
thvouf^ nor steal Judge not, that ye be not judged : 
for, with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged ; 
and with what measure ye mete, it shall be mea^ 
sured to you again. And why beholdest thou the 
mote that is in diy brother's eye, but considerest not 
the beam that is in thuie own eye % Qt Vio^ "vt^ 
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thou say to thy brother, Let me pull out the mote out 
of thine eye; and, behold, a beiam is in thine own 
eye ? Thou hypocrite, first cast out the beam out of 
thine own eye ; and then thou shalt see clearly to cast 
oat the mote out of thy brother's eye. Give not that, 
which is holy, unto the dogs ; neither cast ye your 
pearls before swme : lest they trample them under 
their feet, and turn agaiu and rend you. Do men 
gather grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles ? Even so 
every good tree bringeth fortib good fruit : but a cor- 
rupt tree bringeth forth evil fruit. Wherefore by 
their fruits ye shall know them. Not every one that 
saith unto me Lord, Lord, shall enter into the king- 
dom of heaven : but he that doeth the will of my Fa- 
ther which is in heaven.* Thou shalt love the Lord 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, 
and with all thy mind. This is the first and great 
commandment. And the second is like unto it: 
Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On these 
two commandments hang all the law and the pro- 
phets.f Ye call me Master and Lord : and ye say 
.well ; for so I am. If I then, your Lord and Master, 
have washed your feet ; ye also ought to wash one 
another's feet For I have given you an example, 
that ye should do as I have done to you.:}: A new 
commandment I give unto you, that ye love one an- 
other; as I have loved you, that ye also love one an- 
other. By this shall all men know that ye are my 
disciples, if ye have love one to another/*§ 

Such were the precepts of him who claimed to be 
the expected Messiah and the Saviour of mankind. 
Their unexampled purity will be controverted by 
none: and their intrinsic excellence approves itself 
to every heart a^d head. JSTever man spake Wee this 
tnan^ was the honest confession of the officers who 
had been sent to apprehend him :|| Tndy this mas 

* Matt T. Ti. Ty. t M»tt ucii. 37.^. I^olm xiiU 13^15. 
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the Son of Gody was the adknpwiedgment of the 
centurion and his companions even while he was 
hanging upon the cross.* In the sayings of our Lord, 
we behold a cahn and dignified and heavenly strain of 
morality : but we vainly seek for the least tincture of 
insane fanaticism. All is composed and serene, equal 
and consistent. There are no jarring incongruities, 
no clashing contradictions, no undue elevation of one 
moral virtue, no' unreasonable depression of auother. 
lEvery thing appears in its right place : the whole is 
perfect harmony : from a perusal of the system we 
rise satisfied and convinced. Throughout these ad- 
mirable discourses, instead of that superiority to or- 
dinances which some enthusiasts have claimed for 
themselves and their followers, we find the dutiful 
necessity of obedience to the moral law strenuously 
inculcated upon every disciple : instead of a violent 
and exclusive enunciation of some one favourite* 
dogma or line of conduct, we find our whole duty both 
to God and man clearly explained and impartially en- 
forced : instead of those useless austerities and ap- 
palling self-macerations which in all ages and coun- 
tries Fanaticism has proposed as the surest mode of 
propitiating the Deity, we find universal love, and 
meekness, and sincerity, and mercy, and purity, both of 
heart and life, set forth as the only certain evidence of 
our being the children of a heavenly Father. In no 
part of Christ's recorded language can we discover 
the slightest vestige of a wild enthusiasm. 

(2.) As little can we perceive it in any of those ac- 
tions which are recorded as having been performed 
by him. 

When a captious question was proposed as to the 
legality of a Jew's paying tribute to Caesar, we can- 
not doubt what the answer of an enthusiast would 
have been. Inflated with high notions of his own 
dime commission^ and viewing with indignation the 

* Matt, xxvii. 54. 
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mbject state of the people whom he believed himself 
appointed to deliTer, he would forthwith have boldly 
declared the deed unlawful, and would have enjoined 
either a sullen refusal, or a bold resistance by force 
of arms. But Christ, with singular adroitness, nei- 
ther exposed himself to the anger of the Jews by 
^controverting one of their favourite maxUns, nor 
r( compromised himself with the Roman government by 
declaring that tribute ought not to be pdd. << Ren- 
der unto Cffisar," said he, upon an inspection of the 
imperial effigies which marked the tax money : *^ Ren- 
der unto Ca&sar the things which are Caesar's, mid unto 
God the things that are God's."* 

So likewise when another question was proposed 
by the Sadducees, which, as they imagined, reduced 
the doctrine of a future state to an absurdity, he hesi- 
tated not a moment to give an answer so calm and 
so rational, that nothing can possibly be more unlike 
the frantic ebullitions of enthusiasm. *^ Te do err, 
not knowing the Scriptures nor the power of God. 
For in the resurrection, they neither marry, nor are 
given in marriage ; but are as the angels of God in 
heaven. But as touching the resurrection of the 
dead, have ye not read that whic}i was spoken unto 
you by God, saying : I am the God of Abraham, and 
the God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob : Qod is not 
,the God of the dead, but of the living.'*t 

An enthusiast, when attacked by the arm of force, 
is generally prone to repel violence with violence : 
and, believing himself to be the immediate fiavourite 
of heaven^ he not unfrequently, even if his followers be 
ever so few, will confidently promise to them a certain 
victory. But, when in defence of his Lord a zealous 
disciple wounded one of the servants of high priest, 
Jesus ordered him to forbear ; at once declaring 
the fate of those who should draw the sword in 
resistance to authority, and intimating the utter need- 

♦ Malt. xxii. If^fSt. t M*tt. zxU. 23-M . 
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lessBess of^uch a step were he bimself inclined to 
crush his enemies. <*Put up again thy sword into, its 
place ; for all they, that take the sword^ shall per^ 
with the sword. Thinkest thou that I cannot 90W 
pray to my fether ; and he shall presently give me 
more than twelve legions of angels t But how thfen 
shall the scriptures be fulfilled, that thus it must be T'^ 

An enthusiast, moreover, is very apt to inculcate 
his doctrines by fire and aword ; as thinking that those 
deserve no mercy, who can impiously reject what to 
him appears the undeniable mind of heaven. But 
the mode of propagating Christianity prescribed by 
its founder, is the very reverse of such sanguinary 
proceedings. As ye go, said he to his disciples when 
he sent them forth, preachy saying : " The kingdom 
of heaven is at hand. Freely ye have received, 
freely give. Behold, I send you forth as sheep, in 
the midst of wolves.''t Hence, when two of his 
disciples would faui have called down fire from heaven 
upon a Samaritan village which had refused him ad- 
mission, he gravely rebuked them for their violence ; 
intimating at the same time, that they little knew what 
spirit they were of : " for the son of man,'* scud he, " is 
not come to destroy men's lives, but to save them.'^it 

Various other instances of Christ's perfect freedom 
from enthusiasm might easily be produced ; but these 
may be deemed sufficient. It may safely, in short, 
he asserted, that not a siugle mark of fanaticism can 
be exhibited against him, unless it be the naked cir- 
cumstance of his claiming to be a prophet sent from 
God. This, however, according to any just principles 
of reasoning, cannot be legitimately brought forward 
as evidence : because, in truth, it is a complete beg. 
ging of the question. If, indeed, Christ were not sent 
from God ; then doubtless his claim of a divine com- 
mission, made under a full unpression of its propriety, 
would be a most ample proof of enthusiasm ; but, on 
the other hand, if he were truly sent from God ; then 

* Ma//, xtrL 51-^54. t M«tt. x. 7, 8. l«. \ l-^aLt *«. b\— ^^. 
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such a claim would be no proof whatsoever. HeoiK 
it is obvious, that the claim in question cannot be 
legitimately adduced as a proof of enthusiasm^ nnffl 
it be first shown, that Christ w^is not sent from Qod: 
for it is either a strong proof, or no proof at all| 
exactly according to the character which he reaUy 
sustained. 

3« But so. singularly was the appearance of Christ 
mingled with other circumstances, that, in order fuHy 
to prosecute the inquiry whether he was either an 
impostor or an enthusiast, we stand compelled to do 
much more than merely study his recorded character, 
whether exemplified in words or displayed in actions. 

Various matters, very difficult to be accounted for 
by an infidel, stand immediately connected with the 
appearance of Christ : matters, wholly independent 
upon him, on the supposition of his being either an 
impostor or an enthusiast: matters, over which he 
could not possibly have had the slightest degree of 
control. 

In the sacred writings of the Jews ; writings!, 
which on the fullest evidence we maintain to have 
been in existence long anterior to the birth of Christ : 
we have numerous documents, which claim to be 
divinely inspired prophecies. Now these predictions 
announce and minutely describe a remarkable cha- 
racter, whom the Jews have ever been accustomed to 
denominate the Messiah^ and whom from a numerical 
prophecy of Daniel they were actually expecting 
immediately before and about the very time when 
Christ made his appearance. The prophecies in 
question teach, among many other particulars, that 
he should be born in Bethlehem ; that he should be 
a descendant of the tribe of Judah and the house of 
David ; that he should appear during the continuance 
of the second temple ; that the times of his manifesta- 
tion might be known by computing seventy prophetic 
weeks or 490 calendar years from an edict of one of 
the Persian kings to lesloi^ ^t\^ WM Jerusalem at 
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the close of the Babylonian captivity ; that,, shortly 
after the end of those 490 years the city and sancta* 
ary of the Jews should be destroyed ; that one of his 
familiar friends should betray him ; that he should be 
sold for thirty pieces of silver ; that his hands and 
his feet should be pierced ; that his garments should 
be divided among his opprefiftors, and that they 
should cast lots on his vesture; that he should be 
taken off by an unjust judgment; that his grave 
should be appointed with the wicked; but that 
nevertheless his tomb should be with the rich 
man;^ that he should be despised and rejected of 
men, but yet that his portion should be the many, 
and that the mighty people he should share for his 
spoil ;t that he should be a stone of stumbling and a 
rock of offence to both the houses of Israel, but that 
in him all the nations of the earth should be blessed. :{: 
Such are some of the many predictions, which the 
Jews in all ages have believed to relate to their expected 
Messiah : and I have specially selected these rather than 
others which might have been adduced, because their 
peculiar nature is such, that their accomplishment or 
Bon-accomplishment is wholly out of the control of 
any person, whether an impostor or an enthusiast, who 
might think fit to apply them to himself. Thus (that 
the drift and force of the present argument may be 
understood) it is readily allowed, that either an im- 
postor or an enthusiast might have effected to accom- 
plish a prophecy of Zechariah by riding into Jerusa- 
lem on an ass ; because an action of this sort would 
plainly be altogether in his own powers whence no 
such action, standing in an insulated form or joined 
with other actions of a similar description, would 
be any valid proof that the rider was the promised 

* Sea Bp. Lowth on Isa. liii. 9. f See Bp. Lowth on Isa. Uii. 12^ 
I Micah T. 2. Gen. xliz. 10. Isaiab xi. 1, 2. Jerem. xxiii. 5, 6. 
joodii. 16. Haggaiii. 6— 9. Malaehi iii. I. Dan. iz. 24— 27. Psalm 
xU. 9. ZteiMr.xi. 12. Psalm zxii.l6— 18. Isaiah liii. S— 12. Isaiah 
?iu. 18^ 14, eompand with Rom. is. S8. 1 PeUt u. ^ *. ^Vwai^Vc v^ 
petn, Unt C^iift if Cbepeifon spoken of bylsoiaVi. Qt«&.'s»\A%.T»\A. 
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Messiah. But then it is contended^ that ndther 
an impostor nor an enthunast could have had any 
control over the accomplishment of a predicticMi, 
which set forth the various circumstances (for 
instance) of the death of the Messiah ; because 
no person can certainly determine the several contin- 
gencies of his own dissolution ; whence it follows, 
that the exact accomplishment of a prophec; of this 
nature, in the case of one who during his life-time 
had claimed to be the promised Messiah, has a strong 
tendency to establish the validity of his claim ; and it 
is obvious, that the greater number there is of such 
independent coincidences, the stronger is the pre- 
sumption in favour of the claimants 

On this very intelligible principle then, let us con- 
sider the case of Jesus Christ and the Jewish Mes- 
siahship. 

In his person, it cannot be denied or dissembled 
(for, in truth, it is a mere question of matter of fact,) 
that an amazing number of descriptions, purporting 
to be prophecies, have been exactly verified ; nor can 
it be denied or dissembled, that a large proportion of 
these descriptions, whether they should or should not 
be verified, are, from the very necessity of their 
nature, placed wholly out of the control of any inte- 
rested adventurer who might choose to assume the 
character of the predicted Saviour. 

What then are we to think of the case before us ? 
It is quite clear, that neither an enthusiast nor an 
impostor could so control independent events, that 
he should be born in Bethlehem^ rather than in. any 
other place ; that one of his intimate friends shouU 
betray him ; that he should be sold for the precise 
sum of thirty pieces of silver ; that his death should 
be attended by the piercing of his hands and bis feet; 
that his garments should be divided, but that his ves- 
ture should be assigned by lot ; that he should be 
destined to be buried with malefactors, but yet that 
Mb tomb should be with a nch man v that he should 
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be despised and rejected by the Jews, but that he 
should receive as his spiritual spoil the migfaty nations 
of the pagan world ; that not only should his appear- 
ance coincide with a remarkable numerical prophecy, 
but that shortly after his death the metropolis and 
temple of his native country should be utterly de- 
stroyed by the Romans. Yet did every one of these 
independent particulars, over which Christ, on the 
supposition of his being either an impostor or an en* 
thusiast, could plainly have had no sort of control, 
meet with fatal exactness in his . single person. Of 
his riding into Jerusalem on an ass, I make small ac- 
count, as an argument : for nothing is more probable, 
than that this is the p^recise action, which an enthu- 
siast would have selected for his performance. But, 
of the various circumstances attendant upon bis 
death, I make great account, as an argument : be- 
cause I cannot comprehend, how either an impostor 
or an enthusiast, placed in the peculiar circumstances 
of Christ, could have so ordered matters wholly 
out of his con|rol, that they should exactly corres- 
pond with certain descriptive prophecies composed 
many ages even before his own birth. 

But this chain of events is not the only one, which 
harppers and perplexes the supposition that Christ 
was either an enthusiast or an impostor : there is yet 
another, for which the infidel, on his principles, stands 
bound to account. 

If Christ were either an impostor or an enthusias- 
tic pretender to the Messiahship, though he might 
apply various predictions to himself, and though pos- 
sibly he might induce others to adopt a similar appli- 
cation : yet his enthusiasm or his scheme of impos- 
ture must have had a commencement at some one 
definite point of his life ; and even had he been so 
inclined, he could not have commanded the applica- 
tion of prophecies to himself by others during bis own 
infancy* Yet did this very occurrence actually take 
place. ' An infidel may assert, that C\im\,>«CJaK^^^^^ 
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impostor, or as an enthusiast, availed himself of cer- 
tain'old predictions highly venerated among the Jewi^ 
and gave himself out to be the person whom they 
foretold. Now, to say nothing of the insupenbk 
difficulties with which (as we have already seen) ^ 
crude notion is clogged, the prophecies were first 
applied to Christ hj. others while he ktmadf was yet an 
in&nt Wise men came out of the east to inqum 
after him, as soon as he was .bom : Herod end all 
Jerusalem were troubled about so strange an event : 
old Simeon in the temple took the ehild in hia arms, 
and declared that he was the promised -Deliverer : 
and Anna spoke of him, though still an in&nt, to all 
them that looked for redemption in Jerusalem.''^ Cir« 
cumstances of this description, being wholly indepen* 
dent of Christ himself, are plainly incompatible with 
the theory of his being either an impostor or an en- 
thusiast. He did not merely give hxmself out to be 
the predicted Messiah : he was declared to be such 
by others^ and those neither of his own family nor at 
all connected with him, while he as yet was a child 
in arms. 

We have now patiently gone through the evidence 
respecting the claims of Christ to the Messiahship of 
the Hebrews: and the difficulties, that attend upon 
the only two suppositions by which those claims might 
be invalidated are so great, that it may well be made 
a question, whether . to believe him an inqfostor or an 
mthusiast does not show an incomparably higher de- 
gree of credulity than to believe him a proplui realbf 
sent from God. 

UI. The character of the founder of Christianity 
having been thus fully vindicated, it might seem 
almost superfluous to discuss the character of his 
apostles and immediate followers : for, if Christ him* 
self cannot be pronounced either an impostor or an 
enthusiast, except in despite of all evidence both moral 
and historical, it must clearly follow, that neither can 

* Matt, it !-.«. l«iattu.%-J9a,^»-a^ 
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any such imputation be TeaflonaUy cajit upon those^ 
who acted in obedience to his eommands, and who 
propagated the identical system which he himsdf 
ori^nally promulged. Yet, since the speculations 
of Infidelity respecting these earliest preachers of the 
Gkispel are attended with numerous difficuitks, it may 
not be altogether useless to consider their character 
also* 

1. The notion, I presome^ which infidel writers^^in 
consistence with their own principles, must entertain 
3f the primitive missbnaries of Chrktianity, is this : 
that they were a combination of artful impostors^ 
linged in a measure with Jewish obstinacy and enthu> 
iia»m (for the union of fraud and fanaticism ia neither 
rare noc.impo8sibie); who, availing themselves of the 
[>eculiar circumstances of the times, contrived to 
3rect, upen the infatuated credulity of mankind, an 
3ccle»astical labric, which through the .labours of 
their industrious successors has since attained its pre- 
sent gigantic magnitude. These meHf says Mr. Vol- 
aey, toere robbers caid hypocrites : preaching simplicity 9 
\o inveigle confidence ; humility the more easily to en- 
da^e ; poverty m order to appropriate aU riches to them* 
^ehts; another world the better to invade this. He 
speairs indeed when he emfjloys such language, of the 
i^hole collective body of the Christian clergy : but 
:hen he must be understood to include the apesties 
ind the first preachers of the Gospel Vfithin that body ; 
iiecause, otherwise, his argument is palpably incon- 
clusive. . LfCt us grant to the utmost extent of his 
Evishes, that the priesthood of the middle Bges fully 
3tnswered to his description ; and let us further con- 
cede for the sake of argument, that the priesthood of 
the present day are not a whit better than their pre* 
lecessors: what then? Unless Mr. Volney can 
prove that the apostles also were men of a like spirit, 
he wiQ but little, at least with sober-minded and ra- 
tional ioquirers, have advanced his project of over* 
tumimg dbristianitj. fiecause cettaoii ^mv^\>SA^^^ 
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persons may have availed themselves of the general 
reception of the Crospel and the general veneratioD 
entertained for its divine founder, and may hence have 
contrived to erect upon these foundations a rich and 
powerful and thriving spritual empire: are we therefore 
logically bound to conclude, that the apostles were 
robbers and hypocrites f The existence of artful and 
wicked men within the pale of the Christian Church 
cannot, by any legitimate process of reasoning with 
which I am acquainted, demonstrate the falsehood of 
Christianity itself. For this purpose, had Mr. Yol- 
ney been a really honest and conscientious investi- 
gator, he would not have dealt in a vague, indiscri- 
minate abuse of the Christian clergy in general : but 
would have endeavoured to show, if such a matter 
could be shown, that his vituperation was correctly 
applicable to the apostles in particular. Could he 
have demonstrated on any secure grounds, that the 
apostles and the earliest preachers of the Gospel 
were robbers and hypocrites, preaching simplicity to 
inveigle confidence ; humility the more easily to en- 
slave ; poverty, in order to appropriate all riches to 
themselves ; another world, the better to invade this ; 
could he, I say, have satisfactorily demonstrated any 
such position; he .would have also demonstrated,- 
that the apostles and first teachers, under their pecu- 
liar circumstance of being the original promulgators 
of a religious system, were certainly a band of inte- 
rested impostors. But, unleiss this can be done, in 
effect nothing is done. The misconduct of their suc- 
cessors cannot prove 'the apostles to be impostors: 
and, unless the apostles can be proved to be impos- 
tors, Christianity cannot be proved to be a fable. If 
therefore Mr. Volney wishes to include in his descrip- 
tion the whole body of the Christian priesthood, from 
the apostles down to the present time; a matter, 
clearly necessary to the conclusiveness of his argu- 
ment ; he must give us something more than his own 
bare asseition, that Yie \xu& ^ccvyx^V] A^vcted the 
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character of the apostles. And, on the other hand, 
if be does not wish to include the apostles in his de» 
scription of the Christian priesthood : then it is hard 
to comprehend, how he has proved the apostles to be 
impostors and thence consequentially the Gospel to 
be a cheat. But Mr. Volney is not very remarkable 
for close reasoning : his zeal in the cause of irreli- 
gion is apt to outrun his judgment. 

2. Let us however examine the notion, professedly 
entertained by infidels, that the primitive missionaries 
of Christianity were a knot of impostors, whose ob- 
ject was to delude mankind into the belief that they 
were a company of divinely commissioned teachers. 

(1.) Now we readily grant, that, during the life- 
time of their master, the apostles entertained the am- 
bitious hope, common to them with the rest of their 
countrymen, that he was about to establish a temporal, 
sovereignty in which bis tried adherents might expect 
the highest places of dignity and emolument Christ 
indeed repeatedly told them, what they might expect 
in his service ; contempt, hatred, bonds, imprison- 
ment, spoliation, persecution, death : but we all know 
the mode, in which a sanguine temper is wont to ope-~ 
rate. It is not impos^ble,^ that, from an unwilling- 
ness to be disturbed in the midst of a golden dream, 
they might turn a deaf ear to all such declarations. 
Probably they might view them as somewhat exag- 
gerated : probably they might deem them mere trials 
of their staadfastness and fidelity, propounded in 
words, but never meant to be carried into effect : 
probably they might esteem them, as simply setting 
forth those preliminary hardships and laix>urs> which 
they who gird themselves up to a mighty enterprise 
must contentedly endure tn the road to victory. Hu- 
man nature is ever ingenious, in excogitating agree- 
able solutions of what in the letter it dislikes to hear. 
Hence it is not at all impossibiev^ that soiae such 
explanations might be sought aAer, as would leave 
the disciples of Christ in possessvi^u ot %\iXffisSx\ 
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dream of worldly aggrandizeroent On this priaci- 
pie it was perhaps, that, even so late as immediatelj 
before the last journey to Jerusalem, PeteF, in the 
name of his fellows, undertook, as it were, to, make 
terms with his master. Behold^ said that apostle, 
magnifying his deserts and apparently expecting an 
ample temporal reward : Behold^ we have forsakm 
aZ/, and folhvctd thee : tohat shall we have therefore ! 
To this question the answer of Jesus was, that they 
should indeed be promoted to the highest dignities in 
his kingdom, that they should be abundantly remu- 
nerated for every sacrifice ; but that they must look 
for these rewards only in a future and eternal world. 
VerUy I say vnto j/on, that ye^ which have followed me, 
bi the regeneratioHj when the Son of man shall sit in the 
throne of hie glory ^ ye also shall sit upon twelve thrones^ 
.judging the twelve tribes of Israel. •Snd every one\ that 
hath forsaken houses or brethren or sisters or father or 
mother or wife or children or lands for my name*s sake^ 
shall receive a hundred fold^ and shall inherit ever- 
lasting life.* 

But, whatever expectations of this sort were formed 
during the life-time of Christ, they must have been 
speedily dissipated by his unwelcome death. And so, 
in fact, they were. After the trifling resistance which 
one of his followers made upon his apprehennon in 
the garden, M the disciples^ we are told, forsook him 
andjled.1[ With his crucifixion every hope vanished. 
We are talking, said one of them, full of sad musings 
and dismal apprehensions : ire are talking eonceming 
Jesus of ^azarpthy which was a prophet mighty in deed 
and word before God amd all thepe-ople : and how the 
chief priests and our rulers delivered kkn to be con- 
demned to death, and have crucified him. But ue 
trusted, that it had been he which should have redeemed 
Israel.l The turn of the expression implies, that 
expectation was at an end, and that the bitterness of 

*Jtfitt.xiE.S7— S^. \miLtUn:n.Q^« . \U»stxii!va9— 21. 
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disappdntment had sacceeded. Christ's disciples 
bad OBce indeed believed, that he was the promised 
Messiah : but the circumstaDces of Us death had led 
them to sospect, that tney had been grievously mis- 
taken in their opinion. 

Thus terminated the first stage of that, which, in 
the judgment of Infidelity, is an impoution upon the 
credulity of mankind. 

(2.) Here we might suppose that the matter 
wouldf have ended : for, when an unsuccessful im- 
postor is cut ofi* in the midst of his project, we con- 
stantly find, that the project itself becomes abortive^: 
that this followers are dispersed, and that nothing 
more is heard or thought of the affair. Such was the 
case with the several deceptions attempted by Theu- 
das and Judas of Galilee and Coziba :* and such, 
we might reasonably anticipate from ^analogy, would 
have been the case with Christianity, had its author 
been a mere ambitious adventurer. . 

But,' in truth, the direct opposite to this anticipa- 
tion took place. Very shortly after the death of 
Christ, his disciples, lately so dispirited, most unac- 
countably, on the principles of an infidel, resumed 
their courage : and, what is not a little paradoxical 
and extraordinary, they displayed their recovered 
courage on grounds altogether different from those on 
which they had heretofore exhibited so much confi- 
dence. During the life-time of their master, they 
thought of nothing but a temporal kingdom ; and 
overlooked his sufficiently explicit declarations, that 
in his service they must expect hatred and contempt 
and persecution : but, after his death, we find their 
tone suddenly changed ; for now the prominent ob- 
ject of their ambition was an eternal kingdom in a 
future world, and they even welcomed all those se- 
vere trials which had been announced as their earthly 
portion. Henceforth we bear nothing more of any 

*ActsT. 8S,S7. 
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worldly and interested and seUGsh projects. Hie} 
seem wholly absorbed in the plan of annooncini;, 
every where and to erery body, their erucffied |»€- 
ceptor ; as one whose office it was to sare his people 
from their sins, to break the tyrannous yoke of evil 
passions, and to conduct his faithful disciples to 
heaven by the road of much affliction upon earth. 
In the prosecution of such a plan, which, overlooking 
this present and visible world, solely respects a world 
future and invisible ; they are content to endure suf- 
ferings, from which human nature revolts* With 
them, the approbation or disapprobation of man is of 
little account : they seek only the praise of God, fully 
satisfied with this, though deprived of every thing 
else. In poverty, distress, obloquy, and martyrdom, 
they protess to exult : for the hatred and opposition of 
their countrymen they stand prepared ; since, how 
could they expect favour and countenance at the 
hands of those, who had already crucified their vene- 
rated master 1 They are willmg to lose all and to 
resign all, character, wealth, comfort, life, in the dis- 
charge of what they believe to be a bounden duty : 
and, as for recompense, the only remuneration, which 
they seek or desire, is the beatific vision of their mur- 
dered and disgraced lord in the future world of spirits. 
What they profess themselves, they teach to others. 
They freely invite all mankind to the participation of 
a life of misery and trouble and persecution : they 
affect not to conceal, that their master was igno- 
miniously executed as a malefactor : they dissemble 
not the contempt and hatred and ruin of all worldly 
projects, which those who follow them, must prepare 
to encounter : but then, as an allurement to those 
whom they address, they promise them abundance of 
comfort and happiness hereafter, when death shall 
have removed them from their present sphere of 
existence. 

•• The Qod of Abraham, and of Isaac, and of Ja- 
cob," their language was, ^nVx^GoA^f our fathers, 
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hath gtorified bis son Jesus ; whom ye delivered up, 
and denied him in the presence of Pilate, when he 
was detf^rmined to let him go. But ye denied the 
Holy One and the Just, and desired a murderer to be 
granted unto you, and killed the Prince of life. And 
now, brethren, I wot that through ignorance ye did it, 
as did also your rulers. But those things, which God 
before had shewed by the mouth of all his prophets 
that Christ should suffer, he hath so fulfilled. Repent 
ye therefore, and be converted, that your sins may be 
blotted out, when the times of refreshing shall come 
from the presence of the Lord ; and he shall send 
Jesus Christ, which before was preached unto you : 
whom the heaven must receive until the times of res- 
titution of all things, which God hath spoken by the 
mouth of all his holy prophets since the world began. 
Ye are the children of the prophets and of the cove- 
nant which God made with our fathers, saying unto 
Abraham, And in thy seed shall all the kindreds of 
the earth be blessed. Unto you first, God, having 
raised up his son Jesus, sent him to bless you, in turn- 
ing away every one of you from his iniquities.* We 
ought to obey God, rather than men. The God of 
our fathers raised up Jesus, whom ye slew and hanged 
on a tree. Him hath God exalted with his right hand 
to be a Prince and a Saviour, for to give repentance 
to Israel and forgiveness of sins.f And he commanded 
us to preach unto the people and to testify, that it is 
he which was ordained of God to be the judge of quick 
and dead. To him give all the prophets witness, that 
through his name whosoever believeth in him shall 
receive remission of sins. J It was necessary, that the 
word of God should first have been spoken to you r 
but, seeing ye put it from you and judge yourselves 
unworthy of everlasting life, lo, we turn to the Gen- 
tiles. For so hath the Lord commanded us, saying : 
I have set thee to be a light of the Gentiles, that thou 

* Aetiiii. 19—26. t AcUt. £9-31. 1 KdU X. 4t« ^ 
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sbouldst be for salvation unto the ends of the earth.* 
The times of this ignorance God winked at ; but now 
commandeth all men every where to repent : because 
he hath appointed a day» in which he will judge the 
world in righteousness by that man whom be hath 
ordained; whereof he'hath given assurance unto Ul 
men, in that he hath raised him from the dead. f Te 
know, from the first day that I came into Asia, after 
what manner 1 have been with you at all seasons; 
serving the Lord, with all humility of mind, and with 
many tears, and with temptations which befell me by 
the lying in wait of the Jews : and how 1 kept back 
nothing that was profitable unto you ; but have shewed 
you and have taught you publicly and from house to 
house, testifying both to the Jews and also to the Gen- 
tiles repentance toward God and faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ And now, behold, I go bound io 
the Spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing the things that 
shall befall me there ; save that the Holy Ghost wit- 
nesseth in every city, saying, that bonds and oflictions 
abide me. But none of these things move me, neither 
count I my life dear unto myself, so that I might 
finish my course with joy and the ministry which I have 
received of the Lord Jesus to testify the Gospel of 
the grace of God. And now, brethrei^ I commend 
you to God and to the word of his grace, which m 
able to build you up and to give you an inheritance 
among all them which are sanctified. I have coveted 
no man's silver or gold or apparel. Yea, ye yourselves 
know, that these bands have ministered unto my ne- 
cessities and to them that were with me^J 1 reckon, 
that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy 
to be compared with the glory which shall be revealed 
in us.§ What then shall we say to these things ? If 
God be for us, who can be against us i Ule^ that 
spared not bis own Son, but delivered him up for us 

* Acts ziii. 46, 47. f Acti zrii. SO, 31 . 
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all ; how shall he not with him also freely give us all 
things? Who shall separate us from the love of 
Christ ? Shall tribulatioB, or distress, or persecution, 
or famine, or nakedness, or peril, or the sword ? As 
it is written, For thy sake we are killed all the day 
long; we. are accounted as sheep for the slaughter. 
Nay, in all these things, we are more than conquerors 
through him that loved us.'^ If in this life only we 
have hope in Christ, we are of all men most misera« 
ble.f We are troubled on every side, yet not dis- 
tressed ; we are perplexed, but not in despair ; per- 
secuted, but not forsaken; cast down, but not de- 
stroyed ; always bearing about in the body the dying 
of the Lord Jesus, that the life also of Jesus might be 
made manifest in our mortal fleshv We believe, and 
therefore speak ; knowing, that he, which raised up 
the Lord Jesus, shall raise up us also by Jesus, and 
shall present us with you. For which cause we faint 
not : but, though our outward ma^ perish, yet the 
inward man is renewed day by day. For our light 
affliction, which is but for a moment, worketh for us a 
far more exceeding and eternal weight of glory ; 
while we look not at the things which are seen, but 
at the things which are not seen : for the things which 
are seen, are temporal : hut the things which are not 
seen, are eternal. For we must all appear before 
the judgment-seat of Christ, that every one may re- 
ceive the things done in his body, according to that 
he hath done, whether it he good or bad. Knowing 
therefore the terror of the Lord, we persuade men.| 
The preaching of the cross is to them that perish, 
foolishness ; but unto us, which are saved, it is the 
power of God. For the Jews require a sign, and the 
Greeks seek after wisdom : but we preach Christ 
crucified, unto the Jews a stumbling-block, and unto 
the Greeks foolishness ; but unto them which are 
called, both Jews and Greeks, Christ the power of 

* Rom. Tiii. SI— 37. 1 1 Corinth, XT, IQ. 
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GrOd and tbe wisdom of God. For I determined not 
to know any thing among you, save Jesus Christ and 
him crucified.^ God forbid, that I should glory, save 
in the cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, by whom the 
world is crucified unto me, and 1 unto the world.f I 
would not have you to be ignorant, brethren, con- 
cerning them which are asleep, that ye sorrow not 
even as others which have no hope. For, if we bet 
lieve that Jesus died and rose again ; even so them 
also, which bleep in Jesus, will God bring with him. 
For this we say unto you by the word of the Lord, 
that we, which are alive and remain unto the coming 
of tbe Lord, shall not prevent them that are asleep. 
For the Lord himself shall descend from heaven with 
a shout, with the voice of the archangel, and with the 
trump of God : and tbe dead in Christ shall rise first. 
Then we, which are alive and remain, shall be caught 
up together with them in the >clouds to meet the Lord 
in the air : and so shall we ever be with the Lord. 
Wherefore, con^fort one another with these words. | 
For we know, that, if our earthly house of this ta- 
bernacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, 
an house not made with hands, eternal in the hea- 
ven8.§ For here we have no continuing city, but we 
seek one to come.|| filessed is the man that endureth 
temptation : for, when he is tried, he shall receive the 
crown of life, which the Lord hath promised to them 
that love him."^ 

These were the avowed principles .of the first 
teachers of Christianity; principles, adopted and 
faithfully acted upon by all their proselytes. ^ The re- 
suit was such, as might naturally be anticipated in the 
existing state of society ; and, as in fact, VHU antici- 
pated by the zealous missionaries themselves. From 
the concurring testimony of Christian dooiunenis and 
pagan declarations we gather, that» in evety quarter 

« 1 Corintii. i. 18. 22—24. ii. 2. t Galat Yi. \L 
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of the world, they were hated, reviled, despised, tra- 
duced, persecuted, plundered, and murdered with 
every refinement of the most ingenious cruelty. In- 
stead of gaining any worldly advantages to them- 
selves; they sacrificed all their hopes and all their 
comforts on this side of the grave to the furtherance 
of a project, which, in the eyes of an infidel, was a 
mere gross imposition upon human credulity. They 
were tortured, not accepting deliverance : they had 
trials of cruel mockings and scourgings, of bonds and 
imprisonment. They were stoned; they were sawn 
asunder ; they were tempted ; they were slain with the 
sword ; they were committed to the flames ; they 
were crucified ; they were exposed to the fury of wild 
beasts for the amusement of a brutal populace ; they 
were destitute, afflicted, tormented ; they wandered 
in deserts and in mountains, in dens and caves of the 
earth. In labours they were abundant, in stripes 
above measure, in prisons frequent, in deaths oft, in 
perils of water, in perils of robbers, in perils by the 
Jews, in perils by the heathen, in perils in the city, 
in perils in the wilderness, in perils in the sea, in perils 
among false brethren, in weariness and painfulness, 
in watchings often, in journeyings often, in fastings 
often, in hunger and thirst, in cold and nakedness. 
Of all the apostles, one only died a natural death ; 
the rest were slaughtered under various circum- 
stances of cruelty and in various regions of the earth 
to which their zeal had transported them. 

Now the whole of this was done and .suflFered, if 
we may safely receive the conclusions of infidelity, 
for the purpose of deludini; mankind into the belief 
of a fiction. The actors and the suflerers in this 
strange eventful history were manifest impostors: 
and, as such, they of necessity knew, that they were 
palming an imposition upon the world. Yet, though 
they kneio the whole to be a mere cheat, so delighted 
were they with the idle figment, that they cheerfully 
submitted to misery and contempt, \o iQtVva^ ^s^ 
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death, in order that they might persuade others to 
receive for truth what they themseWes all the while 
knew to be a gross fabrication. Nor was this extra- 
ordinary aflFection for pain, and ignominy, and discom- 
fort, and labour, and slaughter confined to some one 
single person : no less than twelve principal leaders, 
besides a numerous host of inferior agents, were cha- 
racterized by the same unnatural appetite for death 
and wretchedness. All these, or at any rate all the 
twelve, knew full well, that there was not a word of 
truth in the pretended revelation which they, took so 
much pains to promulgate ; they knew likewise, that, 
instead of gaining any worldly advantages by their 
labour, they were absolutely bringing themselves to 
certain ruin : yet, with rare unanimity, did they per- 
sist in their career ; not the slightest confession 
would anyone of them make ; not the least hesita- 
tion was evinced, when the aUernative. of death or 
recantation was set before tbetn. 

All this must be maintained by Infidelity, if it be 
asserted that the primitive teachers of Christianity 
were impostors. Every part of the conduct of the 
apostles, every page of their writings, shows most in- 
disputably, that they themselves sincerely believed the 
truth of what they taught : yet, in defiance of the 
strongest possible moral evidence, in defiance of the 
first principles of our sensitive nature, «uch is the cre- 
dulity of the infidel, that he finds it more easy to 
deem them impostors than to acknowledge them as 
the inspired messengers of heaven. 

3. It will be asked, what, at this second stage of 
the propagation of the Gospel, could have specially 
induced the apostles and their companions to act the 
part which they did act. On the death of their mas- 
ter, they were scattered : and their whole conduct 
and language at that time showed, that they had given 
up in despair th^ project of procuring his acknow- 
ledgment in the character of the promised Messiah. 
Yet, 8uddcfily> theue d^s^^ nt^ fAoa:^ into confi- 
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dence : and, notwithstanding he had been ^okntly 
removed from them, they still persisted in maintaining 
that he was the great prophet whom their country* 
men were then univfersally expecting. What could 
produce this extraordinary revival of a project, when 
all hope seemed to have been previously extinguished 1 
Christ himself, we are told, had ventured to pre- 
dict during his life-time, that, although the chief 
priest and the scribes would deliver him to the Gen- 
tiles for the purpose of effecting his crucifixion, he 
would nevertheless rise again on the third day.* 
This prophecy was no secret, nor was the know- 
ledge of it by any means confined to his own disci- 
ples : on the contrary, it was speedily divulged ; and 
soon came to the ears of his determined enemies, the 
chief priests and Pharisees. Thus fortunately placed 
upon their guard, they now had it in their power to 
bring his pretensions to an easy issue. Accordingly, 
the day after his burial, they came together to Pilate, 
in order that the necessary precautions might be 
taken against any fraudulent attempt to bring about 
an apparent accomftlishment of the prophecy. Sir, 
said they, we remember, that that deceiver said while he 
vjas yet alive^ Jlfier three days I will rise again. Com^ 
mand therefore, that the sepulchre be made sure until 
the third day; lest his disciples come by nighty and 
stecU him away, and say unto the people, He is risen 
from the dead. So the last error shall be worse than 
the first.Ji No arrangement could have been better 
conceived. Christ had publicly declared, that he 
would rise again on the third day. Nothing more 
therefore was necessary to confute his pretensions, 
even on his own principles, than to convhice the whole 
nation that he did not then rise again : and, to secure 
this confutation, the only thing requisite was to set 
a guard, who should effectually prevent any trick on 
the part of the disciples, and who should thus enable 

♦Malt. K. 18, 19. t WiaU, lac^. ^*%^ 
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the Jewifh high-priests to exhibit the dead body after 
the ^specified time had fully elapsed. The declaration 
of Christ was public : and the precautions taken 
were equlilly public. Hence the matter was brought 
to a regular issue : and the entire question^ whether 
he was or fDos not the Messiah^ hung suspended on the 
naked fact, whether he did or did not rise ag(tin on the 
third day. 

What then happened, when the fated third day 
arrived ? It is natural to expect, if the Gospel were 
an imposture, that the dead body of Christ would 
have been produced and triumphantly exhibited, to 
the entire conviction of every rational inquirer, and 
to the utter confusion of his now confessedly deluded 
followers. This was the obvious course for the high- 
priests and the Pharisees to take : and indeed all the 
precautions, to which they had previously resorted, 
plainly enough showed that they meant to take this 
course. Did they then take it ? Nothing of the 
sort. Notwithstanding the guard of Roman soldiers 
which had been set to watch the sepulchre and to 
prevent the possibility of any fraud on the part of 
the disciples, the body was missing and could not , be 
produced. Such was the fact: and the problem was 
bow this fact was to be satisfactorily accounted for. 

The story told by the Jewish rulers was, that the 
disciples of Christ came by night, and stole away the 
body while the soldiers slept : and thf ir statement 
was corroborated by the declaration of the soldiers 
themselves. 

This mode of accounting for the disappearance of 
the dead body seems, at first, not a little plausible : 
but, if examined somewhat more closely, it is by no 
means unattended with serious difficulties. The'sol- 
diers well knew for what purpose they had been sta- 
tioned ; for no less extraordinary a purpose, than to 
see, whether a dead man would be restored to life 
and would come forth from the sepulchre in which 

be k^d l)een laid, H^nce, viYau ^^ ^^mder the 
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ordinary workings of superstition in regard to a re-ap- 
pearance of the dead, and when we duly weigh the 
thrilling curiosity which the duty imposed apon the 
soldiers cojild not but excite, we roust of necessity 
think it rather incredible, that not merely a single in* 
dividual of the guard, careless and incurious, should 
have dropped asleep, but that the whole company 
with one accord should have been seized with this un- 
accountable and most inopportune somnolency. Nor 
18 this the only difficulty. The sepulchre was not a 
mere grave dug in soft yieldiag mould, which might 
easily be opened without any unusual noise : but it 
was hewn out in a rock, and was secured by a great 
stone with which its mouth was ctirefuUy closed. -* 
Such being the case, it is clear, that the disciples 
could not steal the body without rolling away the 
stone ; and it is equally clear, that they could not roll 
away the stone without producing a very considera* 
ble noise. Yet so sound and deep was the sleep of 
the Roman soldiers, one and all, if we may credit the 
Jewish account of the matter, that not a single person 
awoke, thought the rumbling of a huge stone violently 
put in motion was sounding full in their ears, and 
though the trampling bustle of removing a dead body 
was going on in their very presence. The story now 
begins to look somewhat suspicious and incredible ; 
for the reception of it involves facts, which are 
enough to stagger even the most determined belief. 
But another unaccountable circumstance yet remains 
behind. The severity of Roman discipline is well 
known : death was the punishment of the sentinel, 
who slept upon guard : yet not one of these most 
culpably negligent soldiers was animadverted upon. 
That Pilate and the Jewish rulers would be alike pro* 
yoked at the disappointment which they had ezperi* 
enced through the careless drowsiness of the watch, 
cannot for a moment be doubted : whence it can be 
as little doubted, that they would be eager and prompt 
to wreak their vengeance upon the cu\¥u\.%^ I^^V^^^^ 
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of them, howeyer> received the least punishment : 
instead of their lives being forfeited, they were seen 
at large just as if they had committed no military of- 
fence whatsoever. And now let any person a£cus« 
tomed to weigh legal evidence, put these several cir- 
cumstances together ; and then say, whether the 
Jewish story does not wear fraud and suspicion upon 
its very face. So ill does it hang together, that, it 
would not, I am persuaded, for a single moment be 
admitted in any court of law, as affording sufficient 
ground to build a decision upon. 

Such was the Jewish mode of accounting for a fact, 
in the truth of which all parties were agreed ; tiie 
fact of the disappearance of the dead body : let us next 
attend to the Christian mode. 
. Jesus, as it was universally known, had foretold 
that he would rise again on the third day : on this third 
day his dead body was not to be found : and his lately 
terrified and scattered disciples now came boldly for« 
ward ; and declared, that he had actually risen frqm 
the dead, and had thus accomplished his own pro- 
phecy. Their declaration rested upon the alleged 
circumstance that they themselves had repeatedly 
seen him and conversed with him, and even eaten with 
him and handled him : and so fully did they seem 
impressed with the truth of their testimony, that from 
this time all their courage returned, and they boldly 
preached him as the promised Messiah on the express 
ground of his resurrection. Nor was the assertion 
made scantily and hesitatingly. On all occasions, 
and without the least reserve, was the alleged fact 
brought forward, from the very first, with the utmost 
degree of prominence, and as the very corner-stone 
of their whole system.* 

Here, therefore, we must make our choice betweeit 
the two accounts of the matter, respectively given 
by the Jewish rulers and the disciples of Christ. If 

• Ste 4eCt ii. 22—86. Hi. 12— 18. iy. 6—12. v. 27— S2. x. 30—43. .xlil 
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we prefer that which is giren by the Jewish rulers, 
' we must be content to take it with alt its accompany, 
ing difficulties ; if we adopt that which is given by 
" the disciples of Christ, we must acknowledge, that 
? Christ himself rose from the deacl, and by consequence 
^ that tlie Gospel is a revelation from heaven. 
~ Now, even as the argument is here stated, I am 
inclined to think, on the ordinary principles of legal 
evidence, that an adoption of the account given by 
the Jewish rulers would evince a higher degree of 
credulity than an adoption of the account given by 
the disciples of Christ : but, in truth, the argument 
has not hitherto been stated in its full force. As yet^ 
I have merely given the testimony of the disciples, in 
opposition to the badly cohering testimony of the 
Jewish rulers: I have said nothing as to the grounds 
and reasons, on which the testimony of the disciples 
18 rendered credible and worthy our acceptation. 
On this point I will readily allow, that the testimony 
of interested witnesses is to be received with caution : 
and the disciples may doubtless, in some sort, be 
called interested witnesses ; because the whole success 
of the project, in which they had embarked, depended 
upon the alleged fact of the resurrection of their 
master. Why then arc we to believe the disciples 
on their own naked testimony, when their success so 
plainly depended on the reception of that testimony 1 
The foundation of our rational belief I take to be 
this. Christ either rose from the dead, or he- did not 
rise from the dead : and, analogously, the disciples 
themselves .either knew that they spoke the truth, or 
were conscious that they advanced a positive false- 
hood. If we admit them to have spoken the truth, 
there is an end of the argument at once : if we sup- 
posed them to have advanced a positive falsehood, we 
we must at the same time take up and defend the 
following positions also. By the hypothesis, the 
disciples advanced a positive falsehood. But if they 
advanced a positive falsehood, they must have ad- 
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vanced it, knowing all the while that they were 
advancing an absolute untruth. Now, on the strength 
of this known and absolut#untrutb, those, who were 
recently terrified, one into a denial of his master, and 
the rest into a cowardly abandonment of him sud- 
denly came forward, in the very face of the people 
and their rulers, firm and undaunted, and mutually 
consistent. With astonishing steadiness and resolu* 
tion, they declare the known falsehood on all occa- 
sions. Not one of them wavers or prevaricates in 
his story ; though more than five hundred persons 
are concerned in the fraud, all asserting that with their 
own eyes they have seen Christ after his pretended 
resurrection ;* not a single witness out of so many 
ever comes forward to confess the shameful impos* 
ture ; though males and females, apostles and disci- 
ples, are alike concerned in it. The object of their 
singular pertinacity, in thus promulging and main- 
taining a known falsehood, is the establishment/ of 
a system, which, as they are fully aware, exposes 
theni to hatred, contempt, destitution, discomfort, 
persecution, tortures, and death : and so strangely are 
they enamoured of what they themselves all the while 
know to be a gross fabrication of their own, quite des- 
titute even of a shadow of truth, that, for the plea- 
sure of making the world at large believe a conscious 
falsehoodj^ they are ready to sacrifice every thing and 
to lay down even their lives under the most aggra- 
vated circumstances of insult and cruelty. 

These are the articles of belief concomitant upon 
the hypothesis, that Christ never in truth rose from 
the dead, that the apostles were impostors, and that 
the whole account of the resurrection was a tale 
known to be a falsehood by the very promulgers 
themselves. If a man can admit such articles ; and 
every infidel, on his own principles stands pledged to 
admit them : he is certainly prepared by a portentous 
credulity, to swallow, with the greediness of a de- 
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praved appetite, each absurdity which may be offered 
to hiip. 

It is on this foundation that we rationally admit the 
evidence of the apostles in regard to the fact of the 
resurrection ; while we reject, as palpably inconsist- 
ent and suspicious, the evidence of the Jewish rulers. 
But, if the fact of the resurrection be once admitted, 
every thing else follows as a matter of course i^Cbrist 
was indeed a prophet sent from God ; the apostles 
were true men, not impostors ; the Gospel is no fraud 
upon the credulity of mankind, but a genuine revela*- 
tion from heaven. 

4. Such are the arguments furnished by an atten* 
tive examination of the conduct pursued by the apos- 
tolic college at targe : others are additionally furnished 
by the conduct of two apostles in particular, which 
strike me as being so cogent that they ought not to 
he admitted in a discussion of the present nature. 
The individuals to whom I allude, are Judas the 
traitor, and Paul the persecutor. 

(1.) With respect to Judas, be is mentioned at an 
early period of the history, as being one of those 
twelve select disciples, to whom Christ added as asso- 
ciates seventy other persons of an inferior rank and 
authority, and whom he sent out for the purpose of 
announcing to the house of Israel the near approach 
of his kingdom. These having travelled from city to 
city, and having met with great success in the dis- 
charge of their commission, returned to him, we are 
told, with joy, on account of the prosperous issue of 
their undertaking.* Among them, of course, was 
Judas : and the whole of his conduct seems to hav^ 
given general satisfaction : for we find him afterwards 
acting the part of treasurer to the infant community ; 
a circumstance which implies that he was re;jkoned a 
man worthy of entire confidence. f Such being the 
case, we cannot reasonably doubt, that, whatever 

♦Matt. X. 1—7, Luke x. l'-- 20. t John xM 6. xiU, ft9, 
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might be the true nature and object of tbe scheme 
contrived and carrying on by Christ and his twebie 
principal followers, Judas must have been thoroughly 
acquainted with it : that is to say, if the whole par^ 
were on good grounds fully persuaded that Christ 
was indeed a prophet sent from God, Judas must have 
known the universal belief and opinion | and, on the 
other hand, if they were conscious joint accomplices 
in the propagation of what was hoped might prove a 
lucrative imposture, Judas could not but have beea 
m the secret. 

This mail, instigated partly by the love of mofi^y, 
partly by disappointed ambition, and partly (it should 
seem) by anger on account of his having been openly 
denounced as a traitor in the presence of his fellows, 
agreed with the chief priests, for the sum of thirty 
pieces of silver, to betray his master into their hands. 
The money was paid : and Judas duly executed his 
detestable purpose. Christ was apprehended : and, 
aAer having been subjected to the forms of a mock 
trial, was ignominiousl> put to death. 

Under such circumstances, if Christianity had been 
an imposture, what would have been the obvious and 
natural procedure of Judas ? As one of the accom- 
plices, he must have known that it was an imposture. 
Hence, as a deserter from the scheme, at the same 
time that he betrayed its author, or at all events after 
the death of its author, he would have unfolded the 
entire project to his employers. His evidence would 
have been of the very last importance : for how could 
an imposture be more completely detected and ex- 
posed, than by the voluntary confession of an accora- 
•^plice ? To the hiiJ^h priests, therefore, such an in- 
strument would plainly have been of incalculable 
▼alue : for his evidence would at once have laid open 
all the hidden wheels of a hated fraud, and would 
fcave fully justified the proceedings of the Jewish 
fulers both to the people at large, and to their own 
dODSciencts in paiticulaT. Ho\ "would his confession 
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have been more desirable to the priests, than benefi- 
cial to himself. The character of an informer and a 
betrayer is always odious. Yet, if Judas had ap* 
peared as the repentant and conscientious revealer of 
a nefarious fraud, through which an impostor was to 
be impiously palmed upon the nation as their promised 
Messiah >; his honest treachery might not only have 
been pardoned, but would even have assumed the 
venerable aspect of zealous sanctity. On every ac- 
count, in short, we may be morally sure, that, if any 
imposture had been carrying on, Judas must have 
known it, and would have openly revealed it. 

His evidence, however, was at no time brought 
forward by the Jewish rulers. He appeared not on 
the trial of Christ, when his confession would have 
. been so naturally and fitly produced in full court 
He is mentioned not subsequent to the trial, as having 
left such a confession on record. False witnesses 
were anxiously sought after, in order that there might 
be some decent plea for the condemnation of the al- 
leged impostor; and two at length w^re found, who 
testified to his haying said, / am able to destroy the tern- 
pie of God and to build it in tkree days ;* but respect- 
ing the all-important and decisive evidence of the 
penitent accomplice Judas, we hear not a syllable. 
For some reason or another, the man, who most es- 
pecially could have thrown a full and distinct light 
upon the dark fraud in which he himself had been 
actively eugaged, is never once producfid.. In all 
their anxiety to find proper witnesses, the high priests, 
it appears, most unaccountably never once thought 
of summoning their useful instrument Judas. , This 
wretched tool, stung by remorse, afterwards hanged 
himself: but the suicide had not been committed, 
when Christ w^s brought before the council ; he di4 
the deed, only when he saw that his master was con- 
demned.f Hence his inopportune death cannot be 

* Matt zxri. 68—01. t MeVI. ^Kxv'n* V-^. 
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, alleged as the reason of bis non-appearance npon the 
trial. Why then was he not brought forward as an 
evidence, that Christ was an .impostor, and that las- 
new religion was a cheat 1 Clearly because be had 
no such testimony to give ; which yet he must hare 
had, if the Gospel had been a well known fraud. 
lustcud of adventuring any impeachment of his mas- 
ter's character, when he restored to his employers the 
wages of iniquity ; he openly confessed hia own guilt 
and his lord's integrity : / have sinned^ in that I have 
betrayed the innocent hhod.* Here we have the solu- 
tion of the otherwise inexplicable circumstance, that 
the evidence of Judas, as to Christ being an impostof 
and Christianity a cheats has at no time been produced: 
neither on the trials which would doubtless have been 
the most appropriate season ; nor after the trials which 
might haply have supplied the defect occasioned by 
an unfortunate inadvertence on the part of the 
managers. 

(2.) The argument, afforded by the conduct of the 
apostle Paul, is equally strong with that afforded bj 
the conduct of the miserable Judas, though happily of 
a more pleasing description. In the case of Judas, 
we have the testimony of a friend converted into an 
enemy : in the case of Paul, we have the testimony of 
an enemy converted into a friend. 

Among the bigotted opponents of infant Chris- 
tianity, none was more conspicuous than this very 
remarkable character. As he states respecting him- 
self, he lived a Pharisee after the straitest sect of the 
Jewish relis^ion ;f brought up at the feet of his learned 
master Gamaliel^ taught according to the perfect man" 
ner of the law of the fathers y and zealous above measure 
toward the God of his ancestor s.^ It was this identi* 
cal zeal, which led him to persecute the adherents 
of the nascent sect. He viewed them as impious 
apostates from the true faith: he dreaded the dif- 
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fooion of thJBir pernicious heresy : and he believed 
hiinseli^ most honedtly and uprightly, to be strictly in 
Ub line of duty toward the God of his fathers, while 
labouring^ to exterminate the novel doctrines and up- 
start followers of a crucified impostor. Under such 
an impression, we find liim performing the devout act 
of gaarding the clothes of the witnesses, when they 
threw fliem aside that so they might the more con- 
veniently stone the blasphemer Stephen :* and, under 
the same impression, we hear of his making havoc of 
the Ckurcli^ mUering into every house^ and haling men 
and iDomen to prison.'f 

Thus qualified by a blind and vehement zeal for the 
work of persecution, and breathing out threatenings 
and slaughter against the disciples of Christ, he readily 
procured from the high-priest letters of commendation 
to the synagogues at Damascus ; that, if he should 
find any of the hated sect, whether men or women, 
he might bring them bound to Jerusalem, j: On this 
expedition, accordingly, he set forth : but, instead of 
executing his purpose, we find him suddenly become 
himself a convert to Christianity, and preaching with 
strenuous fervour the very system of religion which he 
so lately sought to exterminate. Nor, though sudden^ . 
was the change transitory ; as might have been readily 
expected from an ardent, though fickle, character. 
He persevered in the same course to the end of his 
days : he traversed the Roman Empire in all direc- 
tions, for the purpose of making converts and found- 
ing churches among the Gentiles : he laboured more 
abundantly than all the original apostles : he braved 
the hatred and contempt of the powerful party which 
he had forsaken : he encountered poverty, hardships, 
persecutions, difficulties, wherever he went : he was 
satisfied to be deemed the oif-scouring of all things; 
he, a man of talent and education, shrank not from 
the reproach of folly and madness : he was content 

* Acts tU. 68, 59. viii. 1. t Acts viii. 8. X AaU Ix. 1^1* 
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to saciiljce all his reasonable prospects of adrance- 
ment in this life : and, at length, he testified bis m- 
cerity, by freely suffering death in the cause of the 
religion, which at first he had so hastily and (to aD 
appearance) so inconsiderately embraced. Many of 
his letters are extant, addressed to various churches 
which he bad himself founded : and, in these, we may 
read his views and principles very plainly and uneqai- 
vocally set forth. From them we collect, that he 
was animated with the warmest love to Christ ; whom 
yet he had never seen during his abode upon eartb, 
and whom at one time he hated and persecuted with 
the most intense antipathy : that the great object of 
his life was to induce all mankind to acknowledge, as 
a divine teacher and saviour, the identical person, 
whom he himself had denounced as a blasphemer and 
an impostor: that the disciples of Christ he loved as 
his brethren, though he had lately hated them as his 
worst enemies : that he confidently built all his own 
hopes of happiness in a better world on the alleged 
meritoriousness of one, whom at a former period he 
had deemed a sacrilegious innovator upon the heaven- 
delivered law of his ancestors : that he spoke in terms 
of the strongest abhorrence respecting his own pre- 
vious conduct, when he was persecuting the followers 
of Christ, representing himself as a blasphemer and 
injurious and less than the very least of the apostles ; 
though, at one time, he believed such conduct to be 
the most effectual mode of serving and pleasing God : 
that he considered his own countrymen as in a state 
of blindness, merely because they entertained the self- 
same opinions respecting the novel system of religion, 
which he had himself once entertained : and that he 
was quite confident as to the fact of Christ's resur- 
rection; though his whole previous conduct shows 
incontrovertibly his prior belief, that no such- resur- 
rection had really taken place, but that the body had 
disappeared through some undoubted though inex- 
plicable contrivance of the disciples. Hi^ whole 
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character, in short, we may read, delineated to the 
life by his own hand : and, as to his actions, the 
greater part of the historical narrative, which appears 
as a supplement to the four parallel gospels, is occu- 
jned in die detail of them. 

Such was Paul, once a persecutor, afterward the 
zealous preacher of the faith which he had sought to 
destroy. 

Now it is obvious, that, in the case of any person^ 
much more in the case of a learned and well educated 
m^n, so extraordinary a change of principle and 
practice could not have occurred except from some 
adequate cause. The change too is the more re- 
markable from its suddenness. One moment, he is 
journeying on the work of extermination : another 
moment, he seesr things under a totally different 
aspect ; and becomes just as eager to build up, as he 
was before eager to pull down. What then was the 
cause of this sudden, yet permanent, change : for, 
when we see an extraordinary effect, we are irresisti- 
bly led to seek an adequate cause 1 

Paul himself, always and invariably, persisted in 
one story. " I verily thought with myself, (said he, 
when speaking before Festus and Agrippa,) that I 
ought to do many things contrary to the name of 
Jesus of Nazareth. Which thing I also did in Jeru- 
salem : and many of the saints did 1 shut up in prison, 
having received authority from the chief priests : and, 
when they were put to death, I gave my voice against 
them. And I punished them oft in every synagogue, 
and compelled them to blaspheme : and, being ex- 
ceedingly mud against them, i persecuted them even 
unto strange cities. Whereupon, as I went to Da- 
mascus with authority and commission from the 
chief priests, at midday, I saw in the way a light from 
heaven, above the brightness of the sun, shining round 
about me and them which journeyed with me. And, 
when we were air fallen to the earth, I heard a voice 
speaking unto me and saying in the Hebrew tongue i 
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Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me ? It is hard for 
thee to kick against the pricks. And I said : Who 
art tl^o, Lord ? And he said : I am Jesus, whom 
thou persecutest. But rise, and stand upon thy feet: 
for I have appeared unto thee for this purpose, to 
make thee a minister and a witness, both of these 
thmgs which thou hast seen, and of those things in the 
which I will .appear unto thee ; delivering thee from 
the people and from the Gentiles, unto whom now I 
send thee, to open their eyes, and to turn them from 
darkness to light and from the power of Satan unto 
God, that they may receive forgiveness of sins and 
inheritance among them which are sanctified by faith 
that is in me. Whereupon, I was not disobedient 
unto the heavenly vision : but shewed, first unto them 
of Dampens and at Jerusalem and throughout all the 
coasts of Judea, and then to the Gentiles, that they 
should repent and turn to Grod, and do works meet 
for repentance. Having therefore obtained help of 
God, I continue unto this day, witnessing both to 
small and great, saying none other things than those 
which the prophets and Moses did say should come: 
that Christ should suffer, and that he should be the 
first that should rise from the dead, and should shew 
light unto the people and unto the Gentiles.^ 

This narrative, if we suppose it to be accurate, will 
indeed account most fully for the wonderful and per- 
manent change which took place in the principles and 
conduct of Paul : but in itself it is so extraordinary, 
that, upon the first perusal of it, we are scarcely sur- 
prised at the exclamation of Festus ; ^< Paul thou art 
beside thyself, much learning doth make thee mad.f" 
Yet, if we attentively consider the whole case, we 
shall perhaps find the rejection of it encumbered with 
greater difficulties, than the admission of it : whence 
we may possibly find, that it is an easier matter to 
believe, than to disbelieve, the apostle. 

^Actiztri. 8-23. Gom]^«re A«ti »di. 3-21. GaL i. 11-JU» 
Mct5zxri.24. 
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-" The reasons for admitting the truth of his narrative, . 
extraordinary as it may be, are these. 

It precisely and completely accounts for the other-^ 
wise inexplicable fact of his sudden transmutation 
fVom an unbeliever and a persecutor to a believer and 
an apoMle. 

It is corroborated by the previous character of 
Paul : for, whether we view him as a scholar or a 
bigot, we are utterly at a loss to comprehend what 
bis "motives could be for fabricating a tale, which ran 
directly counter both to all his original prejudices and 
to the object on which he was specially engaged at the 
time when he professed to have seen the virion. 

It is corroborated by the subsequent conduct of 
Paul : for, if it were a mere fabrication, he would 
not have shaped his whole life in conformity to what 
be himself knew to be a lie, nor would he finally have 
suffered martyrdom for a conscious falsehood. 

It is confirmed by persons, who witnessed the al- 
leged vision as well as Paul hunself ; far he was not 
alone, when he professed to have seen it ; his attend- 
ants beheld the light, and indistinctly heard the voice 
which he heard distinctly, and were speechless, and 
were afraid, and were all as well as the apostle struck 
down to the ground ; they perceived likewise its 
effects exemplified in the person of Paul, for he be- 
came blind, and they themselves were compelled to 
lead him by the hand to Damascus. Hence, had his 
narrative been false, they both could and would have 
contradicted it 

On the other hand, they, who deny the truth of the 
narrative, stand pledged, by the very act of their de- 
nial, to maintain the following paradoxical articles of 
belief. 

They must believe, that a bigoted and inveterate 
enemy of. Christianity, at the very time when he was 
breathing out tbreatenings and slaughter against tis 
professors, chose to fabricate a gross fidsehood, in order 
that he might ose it as a plea for embracing the vein 
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religion which he heartily despised and which he 
furiously bated. 

They must believe, that, for the purpose of accom- 
plishing this project, be sacrificed every hope of pro- 
motion among the ruling men of bis coantry, and 
embraced a life of mingled obliiquy and labour. 

They must believe, that, although be hated Chris- 
tianity in his heart, and deemed it a mere imposture, 
yet he falsely pretended to have had a vision of ils 
crucified author ; and in support of this known false- 
hood and in furtherance of this hated religion which 
all the while he viewed as an imposture, he was finally 
well satisfied to lay down his life. 

They must believe, that a sudden change of a most 
extraordinary nature took place both in his principles 
and in his practice, not in consequence of any ra- 
tional examination of the claims of Christianity to 
be admitted as a revelation from heaven, but without 
the least assignable reason of any description what- 
ever ; for, if the preternatural vision be denied which 
he himself constantly adduced as the reason of Us 
conversion, no other reason can be discovered : that 
is to say, they must believe in the existence of an 
efifect without a cause. 

They must believe, that in his new principles and 
practice he persevered with the utmost constancy for 
a long term of years, despised and persecuted and 
reviled and harassed ; though he himself knew them 
to be founded solely on a falsehood of his own fabri- 
cation, and though they were in the highest degree 
adverse to his temporal interest and comfort. 

They must believe, that although he invariably 
stated the occurrence of the vision to have taken 
place in broad day-light, in the public highway be» 
tween Jerusalem and Damascus, and in the presence 
of several other persons who were travelling with him 
on the same errand of persecution ; yet not one of 
these persons, all of whom were enemies of Chria^ 
fianity, tod therefore well inclined to detect ereiy tt^ 
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tempt to imposture, ever came forward to confront 
him by declaring that the whole story was an impu- 
dent iabricatton. 

They must believe, in short, that a man both of 
eminent learning and of strong prejudices agamst 
Christianity, to the amazement of the whole world, 
suddenly and unaccountably commenced a career 
altogether opposite to his former principles ; that, in 
this pareer, without any assignable cause, he perse- 
vered through his whqle life ; and that at length he 
submitted to be put to death, rather than he would 
give up a set of opinions, which contradicted all the 
sentiments imbibed during his education, and which 
he had adopted wholly without reason.* 

* For a fall disciission of this important subject, see Lord Lyttleton^t 
Obtenrations on the conTersion and apotttleship of St. Paul. I have 
selected and illustrated what seems to me the mam strength of the argn- 
m«nt: bat the subsfidiaries, so well urged by his lordship, oueht not to be 
passed over without due attention by any really candid and serious in- 
quirer. 

Should it be said by an infidel, that the alleged yision, which effectefl 
the conversion of St, Paul, was mereW a luminous meteor attended by 
a load explosion ; a solution of the difficulty, which, I beliere, has some- 
'times been resorted to : it will be found, that such a mode of accounting 
for the matter is hampered with scarcely fewer impediments, than an 
idMolute denial of any extraordinary appearance whateren 

1. For, in the first place, if this solution be ado|>ted, the whole charge 
9f imposture, in the case of St. Paul, is at once virtually relinquished : 
•nd he must henceforth, be set down as a truly honest man, who, having 
anluckily mistaken a natural for a supernatural phenomenon, was in eon- 
leqoence led to embrace and propagate the Christian sytftem. Let such 
a tneory then be adopted ; and let us allow, for the sake of argument, 
that the apostle was innocently deceived : still everjp other proof, that 
the Gospel was a divine revelation, remains in full force ; nor will the 
harmless mistake of St. Paul, which happened to be the moving cause of 
his conversion, invalidate a single argument which has been indepen" 
dentlr adduced. 

2. But, in the second place, the solution is inadequate to account for the 
result. jPauI verily believed, that, in the pervecution of the Christians, he 
was doing God laudable service. Hence, had lie mistaken a natural for a 
supernatural phenomenon, and had he viewed what he beheld as^omen or 
toKen from heaven ; he would, in his frame of mind and with hif strong 
convictions that he was doing his dut^, have deemed it a manifest sign, not 
ef the divine disapprobation, but ol the divine approbation. The sight 
itself he would have turned his own way, aud would have interpreted it 
in accordance with bis own prepossesisions. It would have confirmed 
him in his pnrnose, not have diverted him from it. Or, if the circum- 
atance of his oeing struck with blindness should be alleged as a matter 
likely to give his thoughts a different turn : in that case, be it observed, 
his blinduets cannot be admitted without a concomitant admiislou oC Ida 
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Now the persons who can bring themselves to Be- 
lieve such a monstrous tissue of absurdities rather 
than admit the reality of an occurrence vouched for 
by a man at the expense both of his comfort and of 
bis life, may, I think, be justly charged with being 
under the influence of a blind credulity : and, as the 
rejection or admission of the Grospel is suspended 
upon the alternative, it may be safely asserted, as it 
has already been more than once asserted, that there 
is greater credulity in the disbelief of Christianitr 
thw in the belief of it. 

iQineiilolM and roddea rettorati<4i from bliadneu at the prayer of the 
Christiao Aaaaiaf ; an event, whkb no perrauioiL of the truth of the 
Gospel on the part of Pant could in itpelf have been snffieieDt to brfae 
"about. 
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SECTION VI. 

THE DIFFICULTIES ATTENDANT UPON DEISTICAL 
INFIDELITY IN RE^'aRD TO THE RAPID PROPAGA- 
TION OF CHRISTIANITY AND THE EVIDENCE BT 
WHICH THE PERFORMANCE OF MIRACLES IS SUP- 
PORTED. 

That Christianity is now received, as an undoubt- 
ed revelation from heaven, by the greater part of the 
civilized world ; and that it spread, in a wonderfully 
short space of time from the death of ,its ori^uoal 
founder, not only over the Roman Empire, biit lik;^ 
wise through nations without the verge of that migfa^ 
sovereignty ; are facts, which, as they cannot be dis-« 
sembled, are not attempted to^be denied by the infidel. 

If then Christianity were an imposture, we are 
naturally led to ask, bow it happened to have such 
extraordinary and permanent success, and how it 
could command a vitality so unlike the brief duration 
of most other impostures. 

I. An inquiry of this nature could not easily be 
omitted by an historian, who himself had unhappily 
imbided the principles of Infidelity. The fact of the 
rapid spread of Christianity was not to be dissembled: 
consistency therefore required, that by such a writer 
it should be accounted for, independently of every 
idea of the divine support and concurrence. 
^ In pursuance of this project, Mr. Gibbon under-' 
takes to assign five reasons, why the Christian reli- 
gion might easily diffuse itself far and wide, even if 
we suppose it to have been nothing more than a spe- 
cious imposture. 
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The reasons alleged by him as sufficient to account 
for such a circumstance, art- the following : 1. The 
inflexible and intolerant zeal of the Christians, de- 
rived, it is true, from the Jewish religion, but purified 
from the narrow and unsocial spirit, which, instead 
of inviting, had deterred the Gentiles from embracing 
the Law of Moses ; 2, The doctrine of a future life 
improved by every additional circumstance which 
could give weight and efficacy to that important truth ; 
3. The miraculous powers ascribed to the primitive 
Church ; 4. The pure and austere morals of the 
Christians ; and, 5. The union and discipline of the 
Christian republic, which gradually formed an inde- 
pendent and increasing state in the heart of the 
Roman Empire. 

Such are the reasons assigned by Mr. Gibbon for 
the success of Christianity : the question therefore is, 
whether we have sufficient grounds for believing them 
to be adequate ; since it is • vident, that to deem them 
el$equate toithout sufficient grounds is a mark, not of 
^i^risdom, but of credulity. 

1. The first reason is the inflexible and intolerant 
zeal of the early Christians, derived from the Jewish 
religion^ but purified from its narrow and unsocial spirit. 

On this point, Mr. Gibbon writes with his usual 
eloquence and elegance : but, after attempting to the 
utmost of my power to catch and understand the force 
of his argument, 1 cannot find that it condenses itself 
into any other form than the following. 

They, who possess an inflexible and intolerant zeal, 
must, in the necessary way of cause and effect, 
sooner or later bring all mankind over to their 
opinions. But the primitive Christians possessed this 
inflexible and intolerant zeal. Therefore their reli- 
gion was soon propagated to a very wide extent. 

Of such reasoning I ipust confess myself unable 
to discover the conclusiveness. There is no neces- 
sary or even natural connection, so far as I can see, 
between the zealous obstinacy of one man in maintotn- 
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ing a set of opinions and the conviction of all other men 
that those opinions are true, I should think> that the 
very reverse was much more likely to be the case. 
Dogmatical obstinacy, quite unsupported by evidence, 
not unfrequently in the first instance, gives us a con- 
siderable degree of perhaps mischievous amusement: 
if teasing. and importunate and pertinacious, it will 
generally, in the second instance, produce a strong 
feeling of weariness and impatience and annoyance* 
But I much doubt whether a man was ever induced 
seriously to exchange one set of opinions for another 
by a tiresome and never-ceasinj^ persecutor of this 
description : I much doubt, for instance, whether any 
conceivable zeal and obstinacy and im[)ortunity, to 
the perpetual operation of which Mr. Gibbon might 
haply have been subjected by a determined adherent 
of the pseudo-prdphet Brothers, would have wrought 
any change in the sentiments of that admirable his- 
torian. Yet does he endeavour to persuade himself 
and his readers, that the inflexible and intolerant zeal 
of the early Christians is quite reason enough for 
their wonderful success in making proselytes. 

I have considered the point merely as Mr. Gibbon 
himself has chosen to state it : but, in truth, his state- 
ment is most essentially defective. He simply con- 
siders pertinacious obstinacy in one man, as an infaK 
lible mean of inducing another man to change his 
opinion : whereas he ought to have considered perti- 
nacious obstinacy in one man as an infallible mean of 
inducing another man to change his opinion, notwith- 
standing this change of sentiment will expose the 
convert to torture and death. The genuine statement, 
therefore, of the matter, is as follows. In the judg- 
ment of Mr. Gibbon, provided only a man be en- 
dowed with a sufficient stock of zeal and obstinacy, 
he will certainly make numerous proselytes to his 
opinion^, though his proselytes may be morally sure 
that they will be tortured and murdered for yielding 
to the wearisome Importunity of this obstinate zealot. 
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V 

TbU then is the first reason assigned by our great 
historian for the rapid propagation of primitive Chris- 
tianity. 

2. The second is the doctrine of a future Ufe^ m- 
proved by every additional circumstance which could gice 
weight and efficacy to that important truth. 

Here again JMr. Gibt>on eloquently discusses the 
uncertainty respecting a future state, which prevailed 
among the philosophers of Greece and Rome; the 
defects inherent in the popular religions ; the prevail- 
ing belief of the immortality of the soul among the 
Jews ; the opinion entertained by many among the 
Christians, that the end of the world was near at 
hand ; the doctrine of the millennium ; the confla- 
gration of Rome and the universe ; and the stem 
declaration of TertuUian, that the unconverted pagans 
must expect no mercy hereafter. Of these materials 
his argument is composed ; if such materials can be 
said to constitute an argument : and his conclusion, 
for so I presume it ii meant to be, is summed up in 
the following terms. When the promise of eternal 
happiness was proposed to mankind^ on condition of 
adopting the faith and observing the precepts of the 
Gospel^ it is no wonder^ that so advantageous an offer 
should have been accepted by great numbers of every 
religion^ of every rjank^ and of every province in the 
Roman Empire. 

1 wish not to be captious ; but of this conclusion I 
can no more see the validity than I could discern the 
cogency of his first reason. That men should readily 
embrace an advantageous ofier, when satisfied that 
the propounders of it could make it good, I can 
easily conceive and understand : but why great num- 
bers of every religion, of every rank, and of every 
province in the Roman Empire, should be eager to 
embrace such an ofier, junless they had some reasbn- 
able grounds for believing the certainty of its comple- 
tion, I must own myself quite unaUe to comprehend. 
Now, on Mr. Gibbon's priaciples, what urer« these 
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grounds of assured belief? By dint of sheer obsti- 
nacy and intolerant zeal, it se^ms, the primitive 
Christians teased the reluctant pagans into a full ad- 
mission of their religious opinions ; and, when once 
this matter was effected (which the historian thinks so 
easy, that he fearlessly lays it down as his first reason 
of the success of Christianity) ; the world was pre- 
pared, without any farther evidence, to believe every 
syllable which their pertinacious instructors might 
please to teach them respecting a'future state. 

Under circumstances so replete with conviction, it 
18 no wonder, thinks Mr. Gibbon, that thousands upon 
thousands of every rank, age, temper, religion, and 
province, should become eager and satisfied prose- 
lytes ; it is no wonder^ that, after having first under- 
gone the process of being harassed by importunity 
into a complete acquiescence in the opinions of their 
new teachers, they should next be fully prepared to 
believe every thing respecting the invisible world 
which their obstinate preceptors might choose to tell 
them. 

In truth, it is no wonder, that those, who could be 
induced through the operation of mere importunity 
to embrace a religion which forthwith exposed them 
to obloquy and persecution, should without any far- 
ther hesitation, though without a shadow of evidence, 
assent to the naked dogmata of their masters in re- 
gard to a future state. The first step in the journey 
is every thing. Let that only be taken, and the re- 
mainder of their mental progress is perfectly easy. 

3. The third reason assigned by Mr. Gibbon for 
the rapid propagation of Christianity, is the miraculotis 
powers ascribed to the primitive Church, 

Had the historian assigned, as the reason, the mi- 
raculous powers possessed by the primitive Church ; 
we should readily have perceived the cogency of it : 
but he only speaks of the miraculous powers ascribed 
to the primitive Church ; and, in the course of his 
discussion, he endeavours to establish the more thai^ 

2 
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probability, that such powers were never reaUji pos- 
sessed and exercised.. We have therefore to connder. 
how far imraculous powers, ascribed indeed to the 
Church, but nt^ev possessed by it, can be deemed a 
satisfactory reason ior the rapid increase of. the vota- 
ries of Christianity. 

The argument, I apprehend, may be thrown, for 
the joint sake of brevity and precision, into the fol- 
lowing syllogism. 

Men are easily and naturally piersuaded by the real 
working^of miracles. The power of working mira- 
cles was ascribed to the primitive Church, but no 
miracles were ever performed. Therefore men were 
easily and naturally persuaded by the non-perform- 
ance of miracles. 

This syllogism, I confess, is a very bad one : but I 
am unable to frame a better out of the materials, with 
which Mr. Gibbon has furnished me. The miracubm 
powers ascribed to the primitive Churchy says he, ctmsix- 
tute a satisfactory reason for the rapid diffusion oj 
Christianity; though^ all the while^ no miraculous 
powers were ever either possessed or exercised by it. 
How can this be? we naturally ask. If miraculous 
powers were ascribed to the Church, without being 
really possessed ; would not such a circumstance pro- 
duce a directly opposite e£fect to that propounded by 
Mr. Gibbon ? A claim of working miracles is made 
by the primitive Church, as a likely mode of gaining 
proselytes. In eflfect, however, n© miracles are 
wrought. What follows from this shameful failure of 
establishing such a claim? Will it gain proselytes, 
or excite ridicule ? Will it enlarge the bjDundaries of 
Christianity, or utterly destroy Christianity itself 1 

It is a whimsical circumstance, that Mr. Gibbon's 
zeal to throw discredit upon the primitive miracles 
produces the necessary and inevitable effect of com- 
pletely stultifying his third reason. 

4. The fourth reason is thepure and austere fnorob 
of the primitive Christians, 
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Thalt the holy lives of the early believers had a 
Batural tendency to recommend their doctrines^ we 
may safely ^and readily allow : at least we may allow 
it with certain limitations ; for strictness and severity 
and purity, 4hough they may spmetimes gain venera- 
tion when they are fortunate enough to escape ridi- 
cule and contempt, are far from being always popular 
virtues. We allow then, to a certain extent, that the 
pure and austere morals of the primitive Christians 
had a natural tendency to recommend their doctrines: 
but, in this case, according to Mr. Gibbon's own 
statement, the wonder is, how such exact holiness 
should happen to be the leading characteristic of a 
set of shameless impostors. A bad tree does not 
commonly produce good fruit. What the tree oi 
Paganism bore, is indignantly set forth by a Christian 
apostle :* and, though our learned historian cele- 
brates the ekgant mythology of the Greeks ; those 
who are acquainted with the classical works of the 
ancients, well know that St. Paul's account is per- 
fectly accurate, f How then are we to solve the 
problem of the eminent piety and strict morality of 
this knot of impostors ; who, cheats and liars as they 
were, shone nevertheless as lights in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse generation 1 Mr. Gibbon him- 
self pretends not to charge them with hypocrisy : 
their virtues he allows to be real ; their desire of 
moral perfection to be sincere. A certain degree of 
ridicule he strives indeed to throw upon them : but 
still their sincerity is not controverted by him.t 

' * Rom. i. 18—32. 

t It w«re easy to Terifj the apot tie's •tatement by express references 
to the classical writers : but I designedly withhold them. 

1 When the Christians of Bithynia, say^ Mr. Gibbon, were broneht 
before the tribanalof the yoonger Pliny, they assured the proconsul, thit 
far from being en^;aged in any nnlawfal conspirac]^, they ^iftre boand, by 
a solemn obligation, to abstain from the commission ot those crimes 
which disturb the priyate or public peace of society, from theft, robbery, 
adultery, perjury, and fraud. Near a century afterwards, Tertnilian. 
with an honest pride, oimld boast, that vtry few Christians h«d sufferca 
by the hand of the execuUoaer, except on account of their religioa. 
llieir seriouf and aequettered life, ayen e to the gay luniry of the age. 
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Gould the tree be bad, which produced such fruits ? 
Truly, Christianity, if an imposture, must at least 
have been a most beneficial imposture ; since purity 
and holiaess and meekness and temperance and jus- 
tice and patience were, by the acknowledgment even 
of an enemy, its invariable consequences. 

5. The fifth reason, assigned by Mr. Gibbon, is the 
union and discipline of the Christian republic^ which 
gradually formed an independent and increasing state in 
the heart of the Roman Empire. 

With respect to this reason we may freely allow to 
it, as we have already allowed to the fourth, its full 
weight and influence. Order and union and discipline 
are capable, no doubt, of producing very considerable 
effects : and, in truth, without them, no great or per- 
manent results can be expected. Let Mr. Gibbon's 
fifth reason therefore avail, as far as it can avail. The 
primitive Christians, it seems, were prudentnnd intelli- 
gent men. Though they confidently expected the 
blessing of heaven upon their labours; yet they knew, 
that God usually works through the intervention of 
second causes : nor did they blindly dream of success, 
without rationally employing such means as lay within 
their power. Hence they formed themselves into a 
regularly organized and well disciplined body : and, 
doubtless, by so judicious an arrangement, their efforts 
would be facilitated and their object would be pro- 
moted. In the way of natural cause and effect, the 
union of the Christian republic would have a tendency 
to further its prosperity. 

n. We have now gone through the five reasons, 
assigned by Mr. Gibbon for the success which attended 

inured Uiem to chastity, temiierance, economy, and all the soher and 
domestic virtues. As the greater number were of some trade or profes- 
sion, it wi^s incumbent on themj by the strictest integrity and the fairest 
dealing, to remove the suspicions which the profane are too apt to con- 
ceive against the appearances of sanctity. The contempt of the world 
exercised them in the habits of humility, meekness, and patience. The 
more they were persecuted, the more closehr they adhered to each other. 
Their mutual charity and unsuspecting conndenoe has been remarked by 
mfidelM, and was too often abased by perfidious friends. HUU of th« 
DecUae, chap. zr. toI. 11. p. S\%, ^\^. 
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the early propagation of the Gospel : to judge cor- 
rectly of their sufficiency, we must consider the as* 
pecty under which Christianity would first present 
itself to the heathen world. 

By the Pagans, the Jews were alike hated and de- 
spised. " Their Tile institutes," says Tacitus, "be- 
came prevalent only through an excess of depravity. 
Every worthless character, despising the religion of 
his forefathers, contributed his share to the common 
stock. Hence the Jewish republic gradually in- 
creased : and their obstinate fidelity to each other, 
united with domestic good offices to themselves and 
hostile hatred toward all the rest of mankind, had a 
similar tendency to advance their prosperity. Sepa- 
rated in their banquets, severed in their beds, this race^ 
though most detestably prone to lust, carefully abstain- 
ed from all commerce with foreign women. Among 
themselves, however, no abomination is counted 
unlawful. The first lessons which they leam are, to 
contemn the gods, to renounce their native country, 
to hold equally cheap both parents and children and 
brothers. Yet they anxiously study the increase of 
their numbers; and, on that account, deem it impi- 
ous to put any one of their offspring to death. In 
short, their lawgiver Moses, that he might the more 
effectually bind the nation to himself, gave them rites 
wholly new and altogether contrary to the rest of 
mankind. So that what we deem sacred, they reckon 
profane : and, again, what we count abominable, are 
freely allowed among them.* 

In the same disgraceful light that the Jews were 
contemplated abroad, the punishment of crucifixion 
was viewed by the Romans at home. Horrible as it 
was, it was no less disgraceful than horrible. None, 
save the vilest slaves and malefactors were subjected 
to it : the penalty never attached to a free Roman 
citizen, whatever might have been bis crimes : it was 

* Tadt.Hiit.llb. r. §3.4. 
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reserved solely for those who were esteemed the 
basest of man^nd. Our own law has established a 
di£ference between the block and the gallows : death 
by the one is a punishment without ignominy ; death 
by the other is a punishment, which brings disgrace 
both upon the culprit and upon his family. But, 
though this di£ference is felt and understood amoug 
ourselves, it presents only a very faint idea of the ex- 
tremity of shame, which attended an execution by the 
cross. To U8i associated as it is with the mysteries 
of our religion, industriously borne as an ensign by 
the noble and the brave, and never mentioned but with 
a certain holy feeling of sacred awe : to us, with all 
our earliest notions thrown into a totally different train 
from those of the ancient Romans, the mention of the 
cross conveys no vivid sense of ignominy ; rather in- 
deed it exhibits to the imagination every thing great 
and sublime and compassionate and benignant and 
venerable. To form a just idea of it, we must care- 
fully divest ourselves of modern impressions, and 
take our station in the times of antiquity. Thither 
transported, we must familiarize ourselves with the 
thought, that one, who has expiated his crimes against 
society by suspension from the gibbet, might be deemed 
a highly respectable character, when contrasted with 
the vile and base and abandoned wretch who bad dis- 
gracefully suffered the extreme ignominy of cruci- 
fixion.* 

Now the founder of the Christian religion united in 
his own single person the two characteristics, which 
among the ancients were deemed specially shameful. 
He was at once a Jew, and a condemned person who 
had undergone the penalty of crucifixion. His Jew- 
ish origin alone were sufficient disgrace in the eyes of 
the Greeks and Romans : but as if this were not base 

. * ®S/»® •^t^ Mbject Bp. Pearson on the Creed. Art. iv, note n. ?ol. 
11. p. 260, 261. Edit. Oxon. 1797. From the circumitance of crucifixion 
being pecoiiarij the punUhment of aiaTes, it was famiUarly termed by 
the Romans servile iupplicium. 
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enough, he was further presented to them under the 
ispect of a crucified malefactor^ 

Of the same degraded race with their servilely- 
punished master, was the whole college of the apos- 
tles and the greater part of the earliest missionaries 
of the Gospel With the exception of Paul, who to 
his Hebrew character accidentally superadded that of 
a municipal Roman citizen, all the apostles, and with 
them most of the primitive teachers, were equally 
subject to the punishment of crucifixion : and in the 
issue, many of them were actually thus put to death.* 

Nor was even this the whole depth of abjectness, in 
which Christ and his followers were placed by the cir- 
cumstances of their birth. They were not only of the 
despis'd stock of Israel, but the) were likewise among 
the lowest of that despised stock. Instead of occupy- 
ing a comparatively honourable station in the higher 
ranks of the Jewish republic, Christ himself bore the 
character of being the son of a labouring carpenter in 
a country-town, and his apostles were either fishermen 
or publicans or mechanics. 

Such were the instruments, by whom Christianity 
was first excogitated, and through whom it was after- 
wards successfully offered to the Pagans. 

Under what aspect then must the Gospel have ap« 
peared, when it was originally presented to the Gentile 
world ? A number of obscure, low-bpm men, sprung 
from the despised nation of the Jews, suddenly issue 
forth from what Tacitus deemed the sink of every 
thing disgraceful, and address the lofty Romans and 
the lettered Greeks. They call upon them to re- 
nounce the deities, under whom Greece had flourished 
and Rome had attained the sovereignty of the universe: 
deities, whose venerable worship had prevailed from 
the remotest antiquity ; deities, whose solemn rites 
were incorporated with the very essence of the an- 
cient politics ; deities, whom philosophers thought it 

* Thas Taeittu tpeakt of them, in the time of Nero, as being crueibw 
affixi, Annal. lib. zr. § 44. 
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wise and just and decorous to bononr ; deiliesi whom 
statesmen and priests were afike mterested to uphold. . 
Tbey charge them to reject, as impious and abomi- | 
nable, a rel^on, which combined itself with all their 
early habits and associations ; a religion, which freely 
permitted the indulgence of all their sensual incliDa- 
tions ; a religion, which had been professed by heroes 
and philosophers, by kings and by statesmen ; a reli- 
gion, which formed the basis of the noblest strains of 
poetry; a religion (when its darker shades were 
happUy concealed) of joy and pleasure, of festivity 
and elegance and cheerfulnesses. These deities and 
this religion they peremptorily command them to for- 
sake : and, in the place of them, they sternly enjoin 
the acceptance of an upstart theological system, which 
had first been.stmck out by a crucified Jew ; which 
was now preached by a combination of Jews of the 
very lowest rank ; which had not received the sanc- 
tion of the ruling powers, even among the Jews them- 
selves ; which contradicted all the previous notions 
entertained by the Gentiles ; which called them to a 
life of holiness, and abstinence, and mortification, 
and self-denial; which thwarted their inclinations, and 
crossed their purposes, and injured their interests, 
and disturbed their comforts; which set their philoso- 
phy at nought, and derided the most venerable of 
their institutions; which appeared to be little short of 
treason to the state ; and which speedily brought on 
the contempt and hatred and persecution and torture 
and death of those, who in an evil hour to themselves 
had been led to embrace it.. As an inducement to 
adopt the new system, they assure their Gentile 
hearers, that, if they become converts to it, they must 
look for nothing but trouble in this present world : 
yet they venture to declare, that, provided only they 
will renounce in its favour the ancient retigion of their 
forefathers, they may certainly promise themselves 
eternal happiness after death in a world to come. 
With respect to the crucified Jew, whom they ac- 
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knowledge as their master and whom they mention as 
the original author of their scheme ; they assert, that^ 
in some incomprehensible manner, salvation hereafter 
must be expected only through his meritorious death 
upon the cross ; and that tbe circumstances of his 
ignominious execution is not so much a matter of 
shame and disgrace as a matter of exultation and 
triumph. They confess, that Christ crucified was to 
the uhconverted Jews a stumbling-block, and might 
well appear to the inquisitive Greeks no better than 
so much rank foolishness : yet they declare, that he 
is the power of God and the wisdom of God. They 
maintain, that although he died upon the cross, he rose 
bodily from the grave on the third day, and afterwards 
ascended triumphant to heaven. They acknowledge 
him to have been a man, despised and rejected of men, 
apparent in the form of a servant, poor and humble 
and mocked and slighted and trampled upon : but, at 
the same time, they assert, that he was born from a 
virgin without the cooperation of a mortal father; that 
lie was the Word of God, with God in the beginning, 
and himself God; that by him (to wit, by thid crucified 
Jew) all things were made, und without him was not 
any thing made that was made ; that ,he was the 
brightness of God*s glory and the express image of his 
person ; that by him God made the worlds, and ap- 
pointed him heir of all things; that, when he had himself 
purged our sins, he sat down on the right hand of the 
majesty on high ; that, for the suffering of death, he 
was crowned with glory and honour ; that in him we 
have redemption through his blood, even the forgive- 
ness of sins; that he (namely, the crucified Jew) is 
the image of the invisible God, the first-born of every 
creature ; that by him were all things created, that 
are in heaven and that are in earth, visible and invisi- 
ble, whether they be thrones or dominions or princi- 
palities or powers ; that all things were created by 
him and for him ; that he is before all things, and by 
him all things consist; that he (still the crucified 
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Jew) hath made us kings and priests unto Grod and 
his Father ; and that he (the Jew who suffered death 
upon the cross) is Alpha and Omega, U^e beginning 
and the ending, that liveth and was dead, the first and 
the last, which is and which was and which is to come, 
the Almighty. 

This is the aspect under which the Gospel roast 
have appeared, when it was first preached to the Gren- 
tiles, to the lordly Romans, and to the philosophic 
Greeks. What then must they have thought of it : 
and where was the human probability that they would 
embrace it 1 Can we much vironder, that, when such 
an apparently strange medley was presented to them, 
and by such hands too as those of the apostles, they 
should turn from it and them with ineffable contempt ? 
Can we wonder, that by the Greeks the whole scheme 
should be viewed as rank foolishness 1 Can we won- 
der, that the Athenians should mock, or that a sober 
Roman governor should deem an apostle stark mad ? 
Can we wonder, that a grave historian should describe 
the system, as a destructive superstition ; which, 
springing up in the despised laud of Judea, spread at 
length to Rome, whither all atrocious and shameful 
things, sooner or liater, from every quarter of the globe 
flow together and are celebrated I* Truly we can 
wonder at none of these things : the real wonder is, 
how the contemned Gospel (though Mr. Gibbon has 
contrived to persuade himself that it is no wonder at 
all) should have been accepted by great numberSy of every 
religion^ of every ranky and of every province in the 
Roman Empire The fact itself is indisputable : the dif- 
ficulty is, on any ordinary principles, to account for it. 

Have we then sufficient grounds for believing, that 
Mr. Gibbon^s five reasons are adequate to solve the 
problem of the astonishingly rapid propagation of 
Christianity] . 

Of these reasons, we have seen, that the two first, 
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namely, the inJlexiblepertirMcity of the early Christians, 
and the circumsiance of their teaching the doctrine ofn 
futture retributory statef do not in the slightest degree 
account for their remarkable success ; and that the 
third, namely, the ascription of miraculous powers to the 
Churchy would inevitably, unless those powers were 
really possessed, be rather an impediment, than a fur- 
therance, to the project of converting mankind to the 
Gospel. The whole stress therefore lies upon the 
two remaining reasons, namely, the holy lives of the 
primitive Christians, and the excW.ent discipline of the 
Christian Church, Hence we have only to inquire, 
whether these two reasons are sufficient to account 
for the extraordinary phenomenon before us. 

Mr. Gibbon thinks it no wonder, that, in an in- 
credibly short space of time, Christianity, introduced 
and recommended and circumstanced in the mode 
which I have recently set forth, should have been 
cordially received as a divine revelation from one end 
of the world to the other ; merely because the primi- 
tive Christians were men of pure and austere morals, 
and because the primitive Church was in an excellent 
state of discipline and union. 

Others may not unreasonably doubt, whether such 
a cause be alone adequate to produce such an effect ; 
whether morality and discipline be sufficient to have 
brought about the general reception of Christianity, 
circumstanced as Christianity was at its first promul- 
gation. They may suspect, that some^thing more was 
necessary: they may hesitate, before they admit Mr. 
Gibbon's solution of the difficulty. 

Each party, the admirers and the opponents of 
Mr. Gibbon, will be apt to charge one another with 
credulity; the former, because it is believed, that 
something more cogent than the five, or rather than 
the two, reasons is apparently requisite ; the latter, 
because it is believed that the whole matter is satis- 
factorily accounted for by the morality of the early 
Christians and the ^ood discipliae o{ tbsvx CW^^V, 
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Which party be the most credulous in its estimate 
of cause and effect, must be left to the decision of the 
sober and candid and unbiassed inquirer. 

III. Those persons who deem Mr. Gibbon's five 
reasons insufficient, are wont, for the irue solution of 
the difficulty, to resort to the scriptural history itself. 
There they find it constantly asserted, that the suc- 
cess of the early preachers of the Gospel was owing 
to two causes: the powerful operation of God's 
Spirit upon the hearts of those who were addressed ; 
and the evidence afibrded to their understandings, by 
the frequent performance of miracles. 

1. The first of these two causes was necessary, on 
account of the natural reluctance of man to embrace 
a life of danger and self-denial in the place of a life 
of safety and indulgence. Though the intellect may 
be convinced, the cordial assent of the will and the 
affections does by no means follow as a necessary 
consequence. We all know, that the head and the 
heart may often be completely at Variance. To over- 
come therefore the unwillingness of some, the timidity 
of others, and the lingering hesitation of all, it was 
needful, that the mighty power of God should accom- 
pany the words of the apostles. Without this, few or • 
none would have joined them, when they found what 
a sacrifice was n^quired at their hands. Inveterate 
prejudices were to be overcome; long-formed evil 
habits were to be subdued ; fears were to be con- 
quered ; courage was to be instilled ; an ardent love 
to an unseen Redeemer was to be implanted ; devotion 
to a cause, universally derided and persecuted, was to 
be produced ; the whole temper and spirit and dispo- 
sition, in short, of the proselyte were to be tho£pugbly 
changed, in order to his becoming^a Christian. This, 
we are assured in Scripture, could not be (effected, 
save by the special operation of God's Holy Spirit 
attending upon the early preachers of the Gospel. 

To such an assurance, when we consider the im- 
mense difficulties wUh vj^A^\i\\i%fo^\\\A\Qd».Qtibn of 
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Christiftnity was surround^, our unbiassed reason 
involuntary assents. With aid thus potent, it is easy 
to conceive how the new religion triumphed over 
every impediment : without it, we are puzzled and 
perplexed to assign any satisfactory cause, why 
thousands and myriads of the Gentiles should eagerly 
flock to the despised and dangerous standard of the 
cross. 

On this point, the language both of the narrative 
and of the missionaries themselves is perfectly clear 
and decisive. 

" The Lord, (we are told,) added to the Church 
daily such as should be saved.* With great power, 
ii is said^ gave the apostles witness of the resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus : and great grace was upon them.f 
The hand of the Lord, (we read,) was with the scat- 
tered missionaries : and a great number believed, and 
turned unto the Lord4 As many (it is said) as 
were disposed to eternal lifb believed.§ A certain 
woman named Lydia (remarks the author of the nar- 
rative), which worshipped God, heard us: whose 
heart the Lord opened, that she attended unto the 
things which were spoken of Paul. || My speech and 
nriy preaching (says the great apostle of the Gentiles 
to his Corinthian converts), was not with enticing 
words of man^s wisdom, but in demonstration of the 
Spirit and of power : that your fakh should not stand 
in the wisdom of men, but in the power of God.^ 
For, after thaf, in the wisdom of God, the world by 
wisdom knew not God ; it pleased God, by the fool- 
ishness of preaching to save them that believe.^* 
Who then is Paul, and who is Apollos, but ministers 
by whom ye believed, even as the Lord gave to every 
man 1 I have planted, Apollos watered ; but QoA 
gave the increase. So that neither is he that planteth, 
any thing ; neither he that watereth : but God that 

* Acta u. 47. t Acta ir. 83. t Aetf jri. 21 . 

S Acts xiii. 48. Gr. | Actf zn. 14. tf 1 Coria. u* 4y5« 

**I<Jor. l.W. 
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giveth the increase.* Of his own will, (says James 
respecting tjrCMl,) begat he us with the word of truth, 
that we should be a kind of first- fruit of bis creatures, t 
Blessed^ (says Peter,) be the God and Father of our 
Lord Jesus Chrbt ; which, according to his abundant 
mercy, hath begotten us again unto a lively ho|)e by 
the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.ij: Ye 
have an unction from the Holy One, (sa3's John,) 
and ye know all things. § 

Such is the constant avowal of men, who sealed 
their faith with their blood. We doubtless have onlj 
their own assertion ; and our opinion must rest upon 
the credit which we give to it : but, as the fact 
alleged fully accounts for their success, as they 
cheerfully laid down their lives in proof of their vera- 
city, and as it is no easy matter to solve the problem 
of the rapid spread of Christianity, if all divine agency 
be excluded ; we may perhaps find it more difficult, 
on the whole, to disbelieve them, than to believe 
them. 

S. The second cause alleged in the scriptural his- 
tory for the unexampled success of the early preach- 
ers of the Gospel, is the power which they possessed 
of working miracles. 

" By the hands of the apostles (we read) were 
many signs and wonders wrought among the people. 
And believers were the more added to the Lord, mul- 
titudes both of men and women ; insomuch that they 
brought forth the sick into the streets, and laid them 
on beds and couches, that at the least the shadow of 
Peter passing by might overshadow some of them. || 

As the Spirit of God was necessary to change the 
heart and to influence the will, in order that Chris- 
tianity might be received even in the face of every 
discouragement : so was the power of working mira^ 
ctes necessary to convince the understanding, that a 
religion thus characterized could not but be from 

♦ f OOT. iii. 6— f. ^ )4Bk«i\.\%. ♦ lP«t«: i. 3. 
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heaven. The apostles claimed to be ambassadors. 
But an ambassador cannot be received without pro- 
ducing bis credentials : fais mere word and asseveration 
are insufficient. The credentials therefore of the 
apostles, credentials, to which on all occasions they 
fearlessly appealed, were miracles. " 1 will not dare, 
(says Paul) to speak of any of those things which 
Christ hath not wrought by me, to make the Gentiles 
obedient, by word and deed, through mighty signs and 
wonders, by the power of the Spirit of God ; so that, 
from Jerusalem and round about unto lljyricum, I 
have fully preached the Gospel of Christ.* Truly 
the signs of an apostle were wrought among you in 
all patience, in signs and wonders and mighty deeds.f 
These sign«, declares Christ himself to his disciples, 
shall follow them that believe: In my name shall they 
cast out devils; they shall speak with new tongues; 
they shall take up serpents; and, if they drink any 
deadly thing, it shall not hurt the'm ; they shall lay 
hands on the sick, and they shall recover, f But ye 
shall receive power, after that the Holy Ghost is 
come upon you : and ye shall be witnesses unto me, 
both in Jerusalem, and in all Judea, and in Samaria, 
and unto the uttermost parts of the earth.§ 

Such is the claim made by the apostles to the power 
of working miraclt^s : and a similar claim had already 
been made by Christ, previous to his crucitixion. 
Now, that the performance of miracles affords an am* 
pie proof of a divine commission, few will be disposed 
to deny ; and that, when conjoined with the special 
influence of God's Spirit upon the human heart, it is 
an abundantly sufficient cause of the rapid acceptance 
of the Gospel, most will be inclined to allpw. But 
here a question arises whether the claim was real, or 
only simulated: whether, in the language of Mr. 
Gibbon, miraculous powers were only ascribed to the 



* Rom. XT. 18, 19. tS Corifith. xii. 12% ^Mm^Vx'^v V\^ }S^ 
§Act9i. 9. 
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primitive Church, or whether they were really jw- 
sested by it. 

The reasoning of Mr. Hume, in regard to miracles, 
brings out as a result, that no human evidence can in 
any case render them credible. For a miracle is a 
violation of the laws of nature : and a firm and unat 
terable experience has established those lawfi&. There- 
fore it will always be more probable, that the testi- 
mony in favour of a miracle should be false, than that 
unalterable experience should be violated. Hence 
he lays it down, as a plain consequence, that no testi- 
mony is sufficient to establish a miracle^ unless the testu 
mony be of such akind^ th€U its falsehood vfould be more 
miraculous than the fact which it endeavours to establish. 

To an unsophisticated intellect, this reasoning will, 
I think, appear not a little paradoxical :^and to an 
intellect accustomed to discussion, it will seem not a 
little fallacious. 

It is hard to conceive, why competent evidence 
should not be sufficient to establish any fact, which 
does not involve a contradiction in terms. No doubt, 
the more extraordinary the fact, the stronger is the 
svidence which we require : but to assert in the ab- 
etract, that no testimony can establish a miraclcy more 
nearly resembles a paradox thrown out for the pur- 
pose of exciting astonishment, than a sober and 
cautious position laid down from a real love of truth. 
At least, so I should think, that to a plain honest man 
it would be very apt to appear. 

The assertion, however, is not onily paradoxical : 
it is also conveyed through the medium of a train of 
reasoning, which itself is palpably fallacious. Mr. 
Hume lays it down, as incontrovertible, that a firm 
and unalterable experience has established those laws qf 
natursy which it is the very essence of miracle to violate, 
Now what is this but begging the very point in litiga* 
tioni That the- firm and unalterable experience of 
Mr. Hume himself and of those various persons with 

ivbom be may havQ^oi)^tW!^\&VDLiwQ(V3s qi( tho in- 
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violability of the laws of nature, I can readily allow ; 
but how does this prove the same position in regard 
to the experience of all ages 1 Mr. Hume can only 
testify as^ to the experience of hi^nself and bis friends. 
What the experience of other persons may haVe 
been, he can only learn from credible testimony. It 
may have agreed with his own experience, or it may 
have contradicted it. But, of whatever description 
it may be, Mr. Hume can plainly know nothing about 
the matter, save from historicaJ evidence. To call 
therefore his own experience a firm and unalterable 
experience, meaning by the ex\»ression the firm and 
unalterable experience of all ages , is most undoubtedly 
to beg the very point in debate : tor, while Mr. Hume 
asserts, that the absolute uniformity of the laws of 
nature is the firm and unalterable experience of all 
ages ; this absolute uniformity of the laws of nature is 
the precise matter, which they who believe in the 
occurrence of miracles deny. Here then we have 
assertion marshalled against assertion ; and, which of 
the two is to be received as valid, can only, so far as 
I can perceive, be determined by adequate testimony. 
Under such circumstances, how do the contending 
parties proceed? Those who believe in the 6cca- 
sional violation oi the laws of nature by the instrumen- 
tality of miracles, produce in vindication ol their be» 
lief what they deem sufficient historical evidence : but 
Mr. Hume begs the question, by denying that any 
testimony can be sufficient to establish the fact of a 
miracle, simply and merely because a miracle contra- 
dicts, not universal experience (for this is the litigated 
point), but the experience of himself and the several 
persons with whom he has conversed. His reas(>ning 
being thus fallacious, his conclusion must of necessity 
be the same ; even if we admit the evident absurdity 
of the terms in which it is couched. JVo testimony is 
sufficient to establish a miracUy unles"^ the testimony be 
of such a kindi that its falsehood would be more mi* 
raeulous than the fact which it endeavovx^ to t«taU\$^« 
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Such is Mr. Hume's conclusion from his previous 
reasoning, the terms of which I have ventured to 
stigmatise with evident absurdity. . For what possible 
idea can any man frame to himself of the ndraculow- 
ness of a Jalnhoody in any legitimate sense of the 
word miraculous? A miraculous feeding of the 
hungry, or a miraculous healing of disorders, or a 
miraculous resuscitation of the dead, we can conceive 
and understand : but a miraculous falsehood, in the 
same sense of the word mirocu/ous (^hich the ho- 
mogenity of the argument plainly requires,) is a 
perfect incomprehensibility ; we can absolutely form 
no notion whatever of such a thing. Had Mr. Hume 
said, that im testimony is sufficient to establish a miracle, 
unless the testimony be of so strong a descriptionj that 
the occurrence of the miracle is a more probable event 
than the falsehood of the witnesses ; he would have 
spoken at once intelligibly and rationally : hut, in 
that case, he would have virtually allowed, that a 
miracle might be established by adequate testimony. 
This concession, however, did not suit his purpose : 
and therefore, after first begging the question, he 
next surprises us in his conclusion with the extraor- 
dinary phenomenon of a miraculous falsehood. 

From what has been said, the result is simply as 
follows. Christianity claims the sanction of miracu- 
lous powers. Its claim must be examined like any 
other historical fact. If the evidence in favour of the 
claim preponderate, it must be admitted : if the evi- 
dence be clearly insufficient, it must be rejected. 

Now the evidence, requisite to satisfy a rational 
inquirer, is of a two-fold description : it must be 
shown, that certain actions purporting to be miracles 
were certainly performed ; and it must be shown, 
that those actions were real, not simulated^ miracles. 

(I,) With respect to the performance of various 
actions, purporting to be miracles and believed to be 
such, both at and after the time of their performance, 
the Allowing is the te&\\mo\v^ ^\x^^\it&^^ be offered. 
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The belief of some sapematural interposition is, 
in the abstract, necessary to account for the fact of 
the wonderfally rapid propagation of Christianity. 
Wc have seen how ineffectually Mr. Gibbon labours 
to solve the dificulty by natural causes : and, if such 
a man failed in the attempt, it is not very probable 
that inferior talents will be more successful. An in- 
controvertible fact presents itself to us. That fact 
cannot be accounted for on natural principles. There- 
fore the necessity of the case requires, that superna- 
tural principles of some sort or other should be called 
in. History cannot proceed without them. We have 
a knot, which no one but a Deity can untie. 

A<;cordingly, both the founder of Christianity, and 
the first preachers of it to the world at large, claim 
the power of working miracles ; as being that spe- 
cial supernatural interposition, which was to accredit 
them to mankind in the character of messengers in- 
deed sent from God. That the claim was made, is 
indisputable: and I contend, that, in the very nature 
of things, either the claim would not have been made, 
if the power had not been possessed ; or, if it had 
been made unsuccessfully, the whole scheme of thus 
recommending the Gospel must have proved abortive. 
For would any man of common sense risk the fail- 
ure of his entire plan, by claiming a power, which all 
the while he knew that he did not possess : or, if he 
were induced to act a part of such consummate folly, 
would not his want of success in performing a mira- 
cle involve of necessity the ruin of his project ? Su- 
pernatural powers are voluntarily made the test of a 
divine commission. On trial, no such powers are 
found to be possessed. What is the inevitable result ] 
The pretenders are laughed off the stage, as impudent 
mountebanks: and their scheme, agreeably to the 
test proposed by themselves^ is universally rejected. 
Of this necessary consequence of an unaccomplished 
claim of miraculous powers, the impostor Moham- 
med was so well aware that be wisdy refrained from. 
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advancing it. Miracles were indeed required of huD| 
under the natural impression that they would be fbt^ 
credentials of every promulger of a new revelation : | 
but the demand was always evaded, and the power 
disclaimed.* Had Christ and his disciples then been 
impostors, it is reasonable to conclude, that they 
would never have claimed a power which they knew 
themselves not to possess. 

The persons, before whom their alleged miracles 
were wrought, afford another argument for the real 
performance of something which at least appeared to 
be out of the common course of nature. Pretended 
miracles may without much difficulty be palmed upon 
mankind for real miracles, when they, in whose pre- 
sence they are wrought, favour the actors and are 
predisposed to believe the genuineness of the portents. 
Thus neither the Pagans nor the Papists have wanted 
devout believers in their spurious wonders : but, as 
the wonders themselves will not stand the test of 
a severe examination, so the believers in them have 
always previously symbolized with the performers of 
them.f The very reverse of this was the case with 

* They say, We will by no meana beliere on thee, antil thoa 
cause a spring of water to gush forth far ua oat of the earth ; or thoa 
have a ganlen of palm-trees aod vines, and thoa caaae riyera to spring 
forth from the midst thereof in abundance ; or thoa caose the heavens to 
fall down dpon ns, as thnu hajit given oat, in pieces ; ot thoa brinz down 
God and the angels to vouch for thee ; or thon have a house of gold ; 
or thou ascend bv a ladder to heaven : neither will we believe thy at* 
cending thither alone, antil thou cause a bock to descend onto us, bearisf 
witness of thee, which we may read. Answer : My Lord be praised: 
Ami other than a man, sent as an apostle 7 Aod nothing hiadereth mea 
from believing, when a direction is come unto them, except they say, 
Hath God seift a man for his apostle 7 Say : God is a sufficient witness 
between me and you ] for he KQoweth and regardeth his servants. Ko- 
ran, chap. xvii. They have sworn by God, by the most solendn oatl^ 
that, if a sign came unto them, they would certainly believe tberen. 
Say : Verily signs are in the power of God alone ; and be permitteth yoo 
not to understand, that, when they come, they will not believe. Kora^, 
chap. vi. 

t Respecting the pretended miracles wrought at the tomb of the Abb^ 
Paris, see Bp. Douglas's Criterion. His lordship has the following jvst 
observations on the point before ua. The reUgum^ in eonfirmeUum (if 
which the miraeUi qf JetUB were appealed to, wot eubvertive of that 
believed by thoee, to whom they'wn't proj^td. That pretennont ef 
miraeietf whote end tooa to conjisw opiniotu and doctrines already 
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Ckrist and jiis apostks. Whatever deeds ^ey per- 
'""'^Toraied) they performed them before enemies^ not before 
friends; before persons prejudiced against them, not 
before persons prepossessed in their favour. Would any 
reasonable being make such an attempt, when, if an 
impostor, he could scarcely escape detection ? Wonid 
any reasonable being appeal to those who had been 
bis enemies for the truth of the miracles wrought by 
him, if no miracles whatsoever had been performedi 
or at least if nothing had been performed which was 
believed to be miraculous ? Yet did Christ fearlesslv 
appeal to the Jews themselves, as to the reality of bis 
preternatural works : and Paul, in writing to the 
Gentile churches of Rome and Coi'inth and Galatia, 
reminds them, in letters still extant, of the miracles, 
which had effected the conversion of many of their 
members though once bigoted and prejudiced hea- 
thens.* That such appeals should^ be confidently 
made on the one hand, and freely admitted on the 
other, when all the while both parties knew full well,, 
that no miracles had ever been wrought : a circum- 
stance, like this, beggars the utmost profuseness of 
credibility, 

istahlUhedy should he admitted wilhout due examination hy the favour- 
#r« of auch opinions, is not at all to be wondered at : ana this greatly 
invalidates tite most boasted wonders of Popery, But the miracles qf 
Jesfis, whose end was not to countenance but to overturn the established 
doctrineSf could not possibly meet with an easy reception : assent to 
(hem would be difficult to be obtained ; and never could be obtained, 
without serious examination and the strongest conviction. Other pre- 
tensions to miracles did not gain credit ^ but after the establishment qf 
those opinions which they were thought to confirm^ and among person* 
previously biased in favour of those opinions. But every thing is the re- 
verse with regard to the miracles of Jesus : for they were previous to the 
belief of Christianity y and gave cause to the belief of U : every witness 
of them was a convert^ and every believer had been an enemy, Criter. 
p. 292, 293. These remmlcs luuy equally apply to the pretended mirscles, 
whicli have been recently aet np by modem Papiats; pmrticalarly (hat 
in li eland, where a ynun)^ woman is said to have been instantaiieoiiiilT 
cai'vd of dtimbnt'&k. ller tno^up. had been examined by medical practf* 
tinners, and ihcre was found to be no defect whataoerer; a toterablj 
'strong |!ror>f, that her previous silence was voluntary : for ahe bad not 
been dumb frr>m her inf;)i)cy. 

* John X. 24, 25. 37, 38. Bom. zf. 18, 19. 2 Coriiitb. xii. IS. Galtt. 
ill. 5. 

Q. 
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As these appeals were fearlessly made, so not a 
single instance can be produced either of the denial 
or the detection of any one of the miracles recorded 
in the New Testanient. fiomc of the persons that 
wrote the histories had conversed with Christ ; and 
others of them were the immediate disciples of the 
apostles. Hence the histories were composed and 
published so short a time after the alleged occur- 
rences, that numerous individuals must have been 
alive, who could easily have contradicted them if they 
were mere fabrications : and, when we consider the 
bitter hostility of the Jews, we cannot doubt, that 
their interested diligence would readily have adduced 
witnesses to silence and put to merited shame such 
scandalous attempts to impose upon the world. Thus 
Matthew records, that, at two several times, near the 
sea of Tiberias, Christ miraculously fed five thousand 
men, and four thousand men, beside women and 
children, with only a few loaves and small fishes :* 
and thus John gives a very circumstantial account of 
the resuscitation of Lazarus, after he had been dead 
and buried four days ; stating, that it took place at 
Bethany which was only two miles from Jerusalem, 
and that many of the Jews were eye-witnesses of the 
factf Now, if these matters had never occurred, 
what could liave been more easy than their confuta- 
tion ? Numerous witnesses might have been brought 
from the neighbourhcJOd of the lake of Tiberias, who 
would readily have declared, that the. alleged facts 
of twice miraculously feeding large multitudes, were 
wholly unknown to them : and the whole town of 
Bethany would have attested that the marvellous tale 
of the resurrection of Lazarus was, from beginning 
to end, a bare-faced fabrication. Yet we hear not 
that these facts were ever controverted, though the 
Jewish rulers were, from the very first, decidedly hos- 
tile to the cause of Christianity, and though the fal- 

* Matt. xiv. 13— a^. XV. "i^— !i^. -^ J^Vvti jti. 
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sification of the miracles would above all other things 
have promoted their object. Hence the obvious pre- 
sumption is^ that such iacts were too notorious to be 
safely contradicted. 

Nor were. Christ and his apostles the only persons 
who confidently appealed to the evidence of miracles, 
in the very face of their enemies ; thus daring them, 
as it were, to a detection of imposture, if any impos- 
ture had existed. There was a class of writers in the 
primitive Church, who composed what were styled , 
apologies. These were addressed to the Pagans : 
and it was their avowed design, to defend Christianity, 
and to vindicate the reception of it. The oldest 
writer of this description, with whose works we are 
at all acquainted, is Quadratus. He lived about 
seventy years after the death of Christ, and presented 

. bis •Spohgy to the E nperor Adrian. A passage of 
it has been pitiserved by Eusebius; from which it ap- 
pears that he formally and confidently appealed to 
the miracles of Christ, as a matter which admitted 
not of the^ least doubt or controversy. " The works 
of our Saviour, (says he,) were always conspicuous,, 
for they were real. Both they that were healed, and 
they that were raised from the dead, were seen, not 
only when they were healed or raised, but for a long 
time afterwards ; nOt only while he dwelled on this 
earth, but also after his departure and for a good 
while subsequent to it : insomuch that some of them 
have reached to our times.''* To the same purpose 
speaks Justin Martyr, who followed Quadratus at the 
distance of about thirty years. " Christ healed those, 
who from their birth were blind, and deaf, and lame ; 
causing, by his word, one to leap, another to heaf, 
and a third* to see : and, having raised the dead and 

. caused them to live, he, by his works excited atten- 
tion, and induced the men of that age to know him. 
Who, however, seeing these things done, said that it 

Quadrat. Apol. apud Euseb. Eccl. Hist. lib. 17. c. 3. cited by Pid«f» 
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vas a magical appearance ; and dared to call him a 
magician, and a deceiver of the people.*** Next in 
chronological order follows Tertullian, who flourished 
during the same century with Justin Martyr. ^* That 
person, whom the Jews had vainly imagined, from the 
meanness of his appearance, to be a mere man, thej 
afterwards, in consequence of the power which be 
exerted, considered as a magician : when he, with one 
word ejected devils out of the bodies of men, gave sight 
to the blind, cleansed the leprous, strengthened the 
nerves of those that had the palsy, and lastly, with one 
command, raised the dead ; when he, I say, made the 
▼ery elements obey him, assuaged the storms, ^nd 
walked upon the seas, demonstrating himself to be the 
Word of God,"t We may finally notice Origen, 
who lived in the third century, and who published a 
regular defence of Christianity against the philoso- 
pher Celsus. " Undoubtedly we do think him to be 
the Christ and the Son of God, because he healed 
the lame and the blind : and we are the more con- 
firmed in this persuasion by what is written in the 
prophecies; Then shall the eyes of the blind be 
opened, and the ears of the deaf shall hear, and the 
lame n)an shall leap as a hart. But that he also 
raised the dead, and that it is not a fiction of those 
who wrote the Gospels, is evident from hence : that, . 
if it had been a fiction, there would have been many 
recorded to be raised up, and such as had been a long ' 
time in their graves. But, it not being a fiction, few 
have been recorded.:}: That the defenders of Chris- 
tianity should thus needlessly commit themselves to 
the hostile Pagans, if no miracles had been performed, 
and when a regular confutation of their pretences 
was perfectly easy, it is alike difficult to 'account for 
and hard to believe. 

in truth, however, neither the Jews nor the Pa- 

* Just. Mart Dial. p. 268. edit. Thirlby. cited by Paler. 
fTertuU. Apol. p. 20. ed. Prior. Par. 1675. cited by Paler. 
t Wg, cost. CeU. Ub. ii. ^ 48. «itAd b^f Paley., * 
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gans ever thought of denying the fact, inimical as 
they were to Christianity, and desirous as they ever 
showed themselves of stopping its progress. The 
fact they fully admitted ; though, had it been a false- 
hood, they might easily have demonstrated that it was 
such : the /ad they admitted : but they endeavoured 
to account for it in a manner which might not compel 
them to acknowledge the justice of the conclusion 
drawn from it by the Christians. In the days of our 
Lord, the favourite solution of the Jews was diaboli- 
cal agency :* in the days of Justin Martyr and Ter- 
tuUian, they were inclined to call in magic to help 
them out of the difficulty :f and, at a later period, 
they devised the notable tale, as if dissatisfied with 
their former explanations, that Jesus stole out of the 
temple the ineffable name of Jehovah, and by its 
instrumentality performed aH his various wonders.:}: 
Among the Pagans^ magic was resorted to as the best 
mode of explaining the miracles of Christ : and to 
this hypothesis ihey seem to have very steadily ad- 
hered. Thus Hierocles,§ Celsus,|| Julian,^ Porphvry, 
and Eunomius, adopting the established theory of the 
(lav,** acknowledge, that miracles were really per- 

* Mdtt. xii. 22—24. 

t See. the above citations from those fathers. 

I Sce'their Talruudical book, called Avoda Zaru^ published by Ed- 
zard at Hamburgh, in 4to. 1706, cited by Bp. Douglas. 

. ^ 'Hpius ntv Tov Toiavra irtTTotriKOTo (meaning Apollouius of Tyana) ov Oeov, 
aXka Oeotg Ktxap^ot^f^vov avhpa fjyovntOa- Hieroc. apud. Euseb. In thib quo- 
tation, Hierocles compares the miracles of Apolionius with those of Jesoj, 
the truth of which he evidently admits : and only blames the ChristiaBf 
for worshipping Jesus as a God. Bp. Douglas. 

II Ai'fjrXao-c 6c n hepov (TvyKaTartOcfievog //cv, trwj" ratf trafiaSoloii Svvaneeriv <£{ 
lijffovs eitonicevf tv ais rug xoX^ovi CTtiitv uKoXovdeiv avru) &i Xpiaruf iiafiaWtiv 
d' auras ^ovKoyLtvog^ wj ano fiaytiag Kai ov Oeia Svvauei ytytwripLevaS', (fnjai, yapt 
nvTov cKoriov Tpj.(f>evTa ntcOapvrjaavTa CIS A-iyvitTov ovvaneufv, rivtav irttpaBevra^ 
tKciOtv crai'tKOeiv., Qeov ii'-cxetvas raa hvvantis tavTOV avayopevovTcu Grig. cont. 
Cels. lib. i. p. 30. edit. Speds. The meaning of this quotation is, that Gel. 
t,U9, though be owned that Jesus performed miracles, ascribed them to 
toagic ; afiirming that Jesus havini^ been educated in Egypt, had there 
learned their ai t of doing wonders. Bp. Douglas. 

IT 'O 6c \t]<Tds oSiyovi -roog tou TotoKoaioii eviavTOtg ovona^tratt tpyaerafievos trap' 
ov e^n xpy»'0»' cpyov oviev aKorjs aiiov, ti fit} Ui oitrai Tffvs KvXXovi kui Tv<f>\ovi 
tacacdai Kai iaifiovovvTag s<f>opKi^ttv, tv ^tiQcaiba km ty prjBavia raig Ktajiats, rwv 
ft£yt<TT(i)v epYiov tivai. Julian, apud Gyril. lib. vi. Though Julian hero 
affects to depreciate and undervalue the miracles of Jesos, yet he admits 
their truth. Bp. Douglas. 

* * Unless, says Jerome speakiDg to VigilaiiUni teB^^t^:vtl%\V^ tb^o^^ 

Q2 
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formed by our Lord ; but with an affectation of an- 
dervaluiiig thein, resolve all such phenomena into 
sorcery. It was this circumstance, which Jed many 
of the fathers, in their vindications of Christianity, 
(as the}/ themselves tell us,} to prefer the argument 
from prophecy to the argument from even acknow- 
ledged miracles. ** I adopt such a mode of reasoning, 
(sa}s Justin,) lest any of our opponents should saj: 
What hinders, but that he, whum we call Christ, 
beiiig a man sprung from men, peribrmed by magical 
art the miracles which we attributed to him ?"* Ire- 
nius, who flourished about forty years after Justin, 
notices the same evasion in the adversaries of Chris- 
tiariity, and replies to it by the same argument. *^ But 
if they shall say that the Lord performed these things 
by an illusory appearance, leading these objectors to 
the prophecies, we will show from them, that all 
things were thus predicted concerning him, and that 
they strictly came to pass.f The same sentiment 
upon the same occasion, is delivered by Lactantius, 
who hved about a century later. ««He performed 
miracles. We might have supposed him to have been 
a magician, as ye say, and the Jews then supposed, 
if all the prophets had not with one spirit foretold, 
that Christ should |)erform these very things, ":f 

Such is the evidence in favour of miracles: and we 
may observe respecting it, that step by step it increases 
in strength, until finally the bitterest enemies of Chris- 
tianity, the unconverted Jews and Pagans, and that 

of Chritt, yon pretend, aceerdinf to (he maniier of the Gentilea and the 
profane, of Porphyry and Bnnomiaa, that Uiese are the tntkM ofdemou. 
Hieron. cont. Vigil, cited bj Palev. From this paesagc it b elear, that 
the Pagaos never once theaght of denying the reality of the miracles of 
otir Lord : they lived too near the time or their performance, and foaod 
tlie evidence too strong, ever to think (like modf m infidels) of deayinc 
their reality. That the miracles were truly performed, it was acknow- 
ledged : tiiat they f;'ere wrought by the finger of God, was denied. To 
US of the present day, who are somewhat increduloos on the score of 
magic, the universal acknowledgment of the fact is qnite nifficieiit. 
* Justin. A^l. i. p. 48, cited by Paler. 

firen. Ub. ii. o. 67, cited bv Paley. 
Lactaat. laftit.Ub. t. q.$) cVita)»i1?iVei. 
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too in regular succession from the very earliest times, 
openly and tnreservedly acknowledge, that these 
wonders were really performed. They at once in- 
deed show their hatred and excuse their resistance to 
the Gospel, by ascribing the performance of the mira- 
cles either to magic or to diabolical agency, or to an 
unhallowed use of the sacred name of Jehovah : but 
the fact itself they universally allow ; and this is amply . 
sufficient for our present argument. Jesus and his 
apostles claimed to work miracles, specially as a test 
of their divine commission. The Jews and the. Pa- 
gans alike confess that miracles were wrought. Is it 
credible, that they would have done this, unless eom- 
pelled by the force of irresistible testimony ; when an 
exposure of the fraud, if any fraud existed, would 
instantaneously have annihilated every pretence to a 
divine commissidn ? Th^ falsehood of these various 
concurring' witnesses, both friends and enemies, Jews 
and Gentiles, I would not, in the phraseology of Mr. 
Huraei assert to be a greater miracle than the attested 
miracles themselves ; because I can form no distinct 
idea of a miraculous falsehood : but this I will venture 
to say, that the testimony in favour of Christian mira- 
cles is so strong and so varied, that it is a less exertion 
of laith to admit the occurrence of the miracles than 
to maintain the falsehood of the witnesses. 

(2.) Deeming the evidence before us quite suffi- 
cient to prove, that certain extraordinary actions, 
purporting to be miracles, were wrought by Christ 
and his apostles, I have now only to show, that these 
actions were real and not simulated miracles. 

An infidel, compelled by the force of testimony like 
the Jews and Pagans of old, might be disposed to con- 
cede, that some remarkable deeds were performed \^j 
the author and the early preachers of Christianity : 
but, at the same time, as it may be doubted whether 
he would resort to magic for a solution, he might 
deny that these remarkable deeds were effected by 
any interposition of heaven. The whol^ vcAlt^"^ Ia^ 
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might be inclined to resolve info a mere trick or Jug- 
gle ; often, as in the case of pretended exorcisms of 
demons and cures of sick persons, adroitly and suc- 
cessfully accomplished through the intervention and 
by the aid of confederates. One man, who is in the 
secret, pretends to be possessed by a devil : another 
man, who is also in the secret, aflfects to labour under 
some dreadful disorder. When the mechanism of 
the cheat has been thus duly got up, the word of 
healing is spoken, and the patient (marvellous to re« 
late) is suddenly restored to perfect health. 

Such is the objection, which is now to be consi- 
dered : and I will begin with fairly confessing, that, 
had no miracles been wrought save of the above 
description, it would at least have been very plausi- 
ble. Certain difficulties, indeed, would still have 
occurred : for it might well seem'strange, that, with 
all their enmity and all their opportunities, the Jews 
and the Pagans should never once have detected the 
fraud ; that not a single confederate, either through 
fickleness or disgust or penitence or the fear of death, 
should have made a confession ; and, most especially 
(an argument which I have already insisted upon,) 
that Judas, when he sold and betrayed his Lord, 
should not have fully exposed to the irritated Jewish 
1 ulers the whole of this nefarious imposture. Yet, 
notwittistanding such difficulties, the oojection would 
have been plausible, and might even upon a well- 
disposed mind have left a very unpleasant impression.* 

* This objection is well answered by Bp. Doijglas, even on its broadest 
basis : I, on the contrary, nhow, that certain miracles were wrought, in 
which the mechanism of conlederacy was piiysically impossible ; and 
from their performance I would arsue, that the other recorded rairJicIes 
^v^ere real miracles also : ior it is absurd to imagine, that he, who could 
work real miracles, would sometimes resort to collusion for the purpose 
01* producing false miracles. "Miracles, the offspring of imposture, 
can never iiave any chance to gain credit or to pass undetected, in the 
time or at the place where they are pretended to be wrought, unless 
there is a strong confederacy on foot, privy to the imposture, and en- 
gaged to carry it on : and this has been generally the case of the most 
noted pretensions of Popery. But we have the fuflest assurance that can 
posBibly be had, that there was not any such confederacy on foot to pro- 
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But the fact is, that miracles were wrotight, which, 
from their special nature, exclude all possibility either 
of deception or collusion : and the argument from 
them is plainly this, if certain miracles were per- 
formed, which cannot be accounted for save by the 
direct intervention of heaven, he, who performed 
them, must have been a true prophet : hut, if he were 
a true prophet, then all his other miracles, which we 
might haply have accounted for on the score of col- 
lusion, must have been genuine miracles ; for it is at 
once absurd and superfluous to imagine, that he, who 
in some cases was empowered to work real miracles, 
should in other cases descend to a base and in fact an 
unnecessary collusioti. 

The miracles, which I shall select to exemplify this 
position, are the feeding of multitudes with food 
wholly inadequate to their numbers, and the sudden 

a1r«ad J entnblished in tbe world, when these miracles were pretended to ; 
and haid it been previouily believed by those, who believed the miracles : 
a oombination to deceive the public taig^ht have been possible ; and the 
very possibility of snch a comoination would jnstly have excited snspi- 
cioBn of its being real. But, when we reflect m>m what beginnincs 
Christianity arose, and in what manner it made its entrance into the 
world ; that Jesus, the great founder of it, had not one follower when he 
set up his claim, and that it was his miracles which gave birth to bis sect, 
and not the secLalready established that appealed to his miracles : from 
these circamstances we may conclude unezceptionably, that there could 
Dot possibly be a confederacy, strong enough to obstruct an eKaminatioh 
of the facts, and to obtrude a history of lies upon the public. But why 
need I insist upon this, when I can urge farther, that, even thot^ there 
bad been a confederacy among the witoeeses of the Gospel miracles, this 
could not have screened them from detection ; as the persons, who had 
all the means of inquiry in their hands, were engaged in interest to exert 
themselves on the occasicm, nay, actually did put their power in execution 
against the reporters of these miracles? Forged miracles may pass cur- 
rent, where power and authority screen them from the too nice inquiry 
of examiners. But, whenever it shall happen that those who are vested 
with the aupreme power are bent npon opposing and detecting them ; 
the progress which they make can be but small, before tbe imposture it 
discovered and sinks into obscurity and contempt. If this observation 
be well founded, as t am confident it is ; that lying wonders should pass 
undetected among the Papists, will not be thought strange : for such 
stories among them have generally been countenanced, if not invented, 
by those, witn whom alone the power of detecting the inpostmre and d 
ponishing the impostors was lodged. Now the miracles of Jesus, it is no- 
toriiias, were not thus sheltered^That there was no imi)06tnre detected, 
therefore, could not bei>wiDg to want of proper examination." Crite- 
rion, p. 902—305. ■ >' 
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acquisition of various languages by men who were 
previously altogether illiterate. 

On two several occasions, each time in the neigh- 
bourhood of the lake of Tiberias, did Christ perform 
the first of these miracles. First, he fed five thousand 
men, besides women and children, with five loaves 
and two fishes : and, when the whole multitude bad 
eaten to satiety, there remained of the fragments 
twelve baskets full.* Next, he fed four thousand 
men, beside women and children, with seven loaves 
and a few little fishes : and, on this occasion, seven 
baskets full were left of the broken meat, when all 
had eaten and had been satisfied, f 

Here, I maintain, there was no room either for col- 
lusion or deception. Two vast muhitudes of both 
sexes and all ages, accidentally collected together, 
could not all have been confederates: and, bs for any 
collusion on the part of the disciples alone, the thing 
was palpably impossible. Food, naturally sufficient 
for five thousand men only, women and children being 
excluded, at the rate of a pound weight to each man, 
would considerably exceed two tons. To convey 
this food to the place, where the multitude was assem- 
bled, would at the least require two stout carts. But, 
these carts could not be brought unseen to the place 
of meeting : and, if the people had merely seen the 
disciples serving them with food from the carts (which 
they clearly must have done, had such an action ever 
really taken place;) nothing could have persuaded 
them, that a miracle had been wrought, and that they 
had all been fed from only five loaves and two fishes 
which some one happened to have brought with him 
in a wallet. Collusion, therefore, in the present in- 
stance, is manifestly impossible. Equally impossible 
also is deception. No sleight of hand, no dexterity 
of juggling, could convince a fasting multitude, that 
they had all eaten and were satisfied. Hunger 
would be too potent for imposture. Not a single 

♦ Matt. riv. IS— ai. \^^vu -M. «i--39. 
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man, woman, or child, would be persuaded, that they 
bad ^aten a hearty meal ; if, all the while, they had 
received no sustenance. 

' The same remark applies to the sudden acquisition 
of languages by the apostles, on the day of Pentecost. 
They had assembled together, it seems, with one ac- 
cord, in one place : when there came a sound from 
heaven, as of a mighty rushing wind ; and cloven 
tongues, like as of fire, sat upon each of them. The 
consequence was, that they were instantaneously en- 
dowed with the power of speaking languages which 
were previously unknown to them.* 

This was the miracle : and here again, as in the 
former case, there was no room either for collusion or 
deception. No juggling confederacy could enable 
men to speak suddenly a great variety of languages, 
with which they had previously been unacquainted : 
nor could any deception be practised upon those, 
who heard them speak. Jews and proselytes, from 
many different parts of the world, were then assembled 
at Jerusalem ; to each of whom was obviously familiar 
the language of the country, where he ordinarily re- 
sided. When a man addressed them, they would 
severally know, whether he spoke in their native 
tongue or not. A Roman Jew or proselyte could not 
be ignorant, whether what he heard was Latin : nor 
could any argument convince a Cretan Jew or pro- 
selyte, that an apostle, though speaking his native 
Syriae, was yet all the while uttering Greek. De- 
ception was plainly quite out of the question, A 
Phrygian Jew might rashly fancy, that the men were 
full of new wine, and were mere unintelligible bab- 
blers, so long as he heard any of them addressing the 
Roman strangers in Latin ; and the same opinion 
might be hastily taken up by a Cretan Jew, if listen- 
ing to an apostle as he spoke to a Mede or an Elamite 
in their respective tongues. But, when each heard 
himself addressed in his own language by this apostle 

♦ Aetf ii; 1—4. 
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or by tBat apostle ; he could have no doubt as to the 
language which was employed. He inust knew, 
whether he heard his own tongue, or whether he did 
not hear it. However the faculty might have been 
attained, he could not but see that it was actually 
possessed. The fact, presented to the general atten- 
tion of all « Jerusalem, was this. Twelve illiterate 
Jews, most of them Galilean fishermen, unacquainted 
with any language but their own, are suddenly enabled 
to address the various strangers then assembled at the 
feast of Pentecost, each in his own national dialect 
That any trick should have been practised, is impos- 
sible ; that any groundless pretence should have beeu 
made, is equally impossible. . The strangers under- 
stand them; and declare, that they severally hear 
themselves addressed in their own languages : yet it 
is notorious, that these Galileans but yesterday knew 
no tongue, save the Hebrew-iSyriac. How is the 
feet to be accounted for t Magic, we know, was the 
^ ordinary solution of such difficulties on the part of 'the 
Jews and the Pagans: for, as to miraculous facts, 
they denied not their occurrence. But it will be 
doubted in the present day, whether magic could 
enable an ignorant Galilean suddenly to speak Greek 
and Latin. Admit only the reality of the occurrence, 
arid its proper miraculousness follows as a thing of 
course. The matter plainly cannot he accounted for 
without a miracle. Now, for the reality of the occur- 
rence, both the Jews and the Pagans are our vouch- 
ers: nor is this all ; in truth, the history cannot pro- 
ceed without it. We find these ignorant Galileans 
travelling to various parts of the world, both within 
and wiiiiout the Roman Empire. Wherever they go, 
without the least difficulty or hesitation they address 
the natives in their own languages. The natives un- 
derstand them: and, through their preaching, Chris- 
tianity spreads in every direction with astonishing ra- 
jTiility* How could this be, if the men knew no 

* Acconlwt: to tbo fatherRanA ««t\^ we;c\^\«>>.\S^^\\w\«\«)it\vcA^ Andrew 

I 
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tongue save the Syriac ? Or if they knew various 
other tongues, how did they acquire their knowledge ? 
How came John and James and Peter and Jude to 
write in Greek, when we are quite sure that originally 
they could have been acquainted only with a dialect 
of Hebrew ? To deny the miracle involves greater 
difficulties than to admit it : to believe, that ignorant 
Galilean fishermen could preach successfully to fo- 
reigners^ evinces more credulity, than to believe, that 
they were miraculously enabled to do what we posi- 
tively know they must have done. 

India, Arabia Felix, and P«raia; Lebbeui or Jude, inLybia and Edessa ; 
umI Thomas, in India and Asiatic Ethiopia. Euseb. Eccles. Hist. lib. 
iii. c. 1. Tbeodoret. in Psalm cx7i. Na^ian. Orat. 25. Hieron. Epist. 
148. Euseb.' Eccles. Hist. lib. t. c. 10. II. Hieron. de viris illotf. 
c. 36. Panlin. carm. 26. Hieron. in Matt. x. 4. Nazian. Orat. 25. 
Hicroui Epist. 148. Ambros. in Psalm xlr. Ghryaost. toL ▼!. App. . 
Homii. SI. For these references I am indebted to Calmet. John pre- 
sided as metropolitan in the lesser Asia : and Peter, after governing th« 
ch'arch of Antiocbi is said to ba?e been the first bishop of Rome. 
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SECTION VII. 

rUE DIFFICULTIES ATTENDANT UPON DEISTlCAl. 
INFIDELITr IN REGARD TO THE INTERNAL EVI- 
DENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 

Difficulties, however, attend upon deistical Infi- 
delity, not only in regard to the external evidence of 
Christianity, but also in regard to its internal evi- 
dence. This part of the subject is not a little inter- 
esting : because it distinctly shows that truth is even 
constitutionally and essentially inherent ' in the Gos- 
pel; being interwoven into its very texture, and form- 
ing in the very nature of things an inseparably com- 
ponent part of it. 

Into a topic, thus copious, it is not my intention 
fully to enter :I rather purpose, agreeably to the plan 
which has been generally adopted throughout this dis- 
cussion, to select and enlarge upon sonae of the prin- 
cipal and most striking particulars. As a specimen 
of such a mode of reasoning, I shall content myself 
vrith noticing two of these particulars : the character 
of Christy and the spirit of his religion. 

I. The pride and the ambition, inherent in man, 
lead him always to admire and afi'ect the grand, the 
magnificent, the brilliant, the powerful, the daring,^ the 
energetic, the successful. He loves that which strikes 
forcibly upon the senses and the imagination: he de- 
lights in that which Vehemently arrests his attention, 
which produces a strong theatrical eflfect, which wears 
the semblance of something splendid and heroic. The 
milder virtues he is aifl to tf\^\. ^\A ^^^^ over with a 
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certain sensation of contempt : his favourite charac- 
ters are the warrior, the legislator, the statesman. To 
these he looks up with complacent veneration : -their 
actions are his^ most agreeable themes : and they 
themselves are his models of the sublime, the noble, 
the excellent, the illustrious. In paying homage to 
persons of si^ch a description, he feels a sort of self- 
elevation : because his admiration of them is in effect^ 
an admiration of our common nature, as exhibiteid 
under what he deems its most perfect and most com- . 
tnanding aspect. 

1. This humour we invariably find developed in 
works of imagination^ whether they be poems or 
dramas' or romances.* The hero both of the author 
and of the reader is marked by courage, by activity, 
by address, by eloquence, by splendid talents, by an 
easy generosity, by a lofty magnanimity. Difficulties 
lie may encounter ; but tljese he bravely surmounts : 
hardships he may endure ; but these he gayly faces. 
Graceful and spirited, he conciliates love, and ensures 
admiration. 

Such brilliant dreams are too fascinating to be 
lightly relinquished. . From the transactions of com- 
mon or fictitious life, they are readily transferred to re- 
ligion : and demi-gods and prophets are invested with 
the attributes, which have previously most gratified 
the imagination Hence originated the characters of 
the Grecian Herculies and Perseus and Bacchus and 
Jason. Hence the Egyptian Osiris was a successful 
warrior and a beneficent legislator. Hence the In- 
dian Parasu-Rama descended from heaven, to van- 
quish and extirpate, in twenty pitched battles, the 
impious children of the Sun ; to consecrate a due 
proportion of their wealth to the Deity ; to distribute 
the remainder, with open hand, among the poor ; to 

* Honeratam li forte rei>ODife Achillen ; 

Impiger, irseundat, inexoramlit, acer, 
Jnn. oeg«t fibi nata, oibil non arroget araiif » 

Herat, de art. poet. rer. 120—192. 
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establish a new dynasty of just and beneficent sove- 
reigns; and then, content with his successful labours, 
to withdraw into dignified retirement amidst the deep 
recesses of the Gaut mountains.* Hence the Per- 
sian Rustam, mounted on hb charger Brakesh, dared 
the shortest and most dangerous road to the haunted 
passes of Mazenderaun ; surmounted all the multi- 
plied perils of the seven stages ; fought and slew the 
Deeve Sefeed ; and restored the enthralled Cai-Caus 
to light and liberty, f 

The predominance of these notions produced the 
effect, which might naturally be anticipated. He, who 
wished to be received as a messenger from heaven, 
assumed the character, which he previously knew 
could not fail of gaining extensive popularity and un- 
bounded veneration. Thus the warlike son of Fri- 
dulpb, the leader of the Scandinavian Asce into 
Europe from the wilds of- Asiatic Scythia, with ready 
and successful policy adopted the name and charac- 
ter of the war-god Odin ; became at once the prophet 
and sovereign and lawgiver and deity of his people ; 
subdued every nation, which he encountered in^his pro- 
gress ; established his sons, as princes and demi-gods ; 
and finally, preferring the death of a warrior to a 
lingering disease, inflicted upon himself voluntary 
wounds, and announced when expiring^ that he was 
returning into Scythia to take his seat among the other 
gods at an eternal banquet, where he would honour- 
ably receive all who should intrepidly expose them- 
selves in battle and die bravely with their swords in 
their baiKls.:|: Thus the prophet of Arabia appeared 

* Maurice's Abg. Hist of Hind. vol. ii. p« 9l-rlOS. Sinular re- 
marks may be applied alio to. the eharacter of Ram-Chandra. Ibid, 
p. 231~S^. 

t Orient. Colect. vol. i. p. 359^868. Tol. ii. p. 45— 6& The nam- 
tire cbaracteristioally ends, as follows. 7%«» Ru9tam,*the dispnuen^ 
kingdomi. the hero of the world, having received /torn Cam a spUmdui 
dreu and other magnificent presMitt, reUumtd to ZableUan, 
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as a warrior and a lawgiver and a statesman, wbose 
courage might ensure success and admiration, and 
v^hose success might be urged as a certain proof of 
his divine commisi^ion. Thus too, as I have already 
had occasion, to notice, the impostor Coziba, when 
under the title of Bar'Cochah he claimed to be the 
promised Messiah, sought to recommend himself , to 
his countrymen by his courage and enterprising spirit, 
by the assumption of the regal diadem, and by a pro>- 
inise of victory and liberation from the Roman sove« 
reigiity. Do we ask, why he selected for his model 
the character of a temporal prince and an intrepid 
warrior? the answer is obvious. The Jews under 
the influence of a sentiment common to every age' 
and to every nation, had framed to themselves an iiQa- 
ginarj Messiah, with attributes nearly similar to those 
of Hercules and Rama and Odin and Rustam. 
Under his banner, they were to go forth to victory : 
he was to be a mighty prince, an irresistible con- 
queror : every enemy was to fall before his feet: the 
whole world was to be modelled anew by him : and, 
in the political and moral arrangement which was to 
characterize the reign of this universal monarch, the 
favoured Jews, the chosen people of Jehovah, were 
to become both temporally and spiritually the undis- 
puted head of the nations. 

2. In each respect the very opposite to the fancied 
Messiah of the house of Judah, in all characteristic 
points the precise reverse of Odin and Mdhammed 
and Rama and Hercules, was the meek and lowly 
prophet of Nazareth. Victory indeed he promised 
to hisdisciples : but it was a victory over themselves, 
over their unruly lusts and passions, over their pride 

pMsed into. Sweden, where at that time reigned a jtrince named 
Oylfe : who, pereuadtd that the author of a new worship consecrated 
by conquests so brilliant could not be of the ordinary race tf mortals, 
paid him great honours, and even worshiped him as a dimnity. JSp 
favour of this opinion, which the ignorance qf thai age led men easilv 
to embrace, Odin quickly acquired in Sweden the same authority which 
he had obtained in Denmark, 
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and avarice and selfiabness and ambition. Con- 
quest be promised to his roQowers : bnt it was a c(m- 
qaest of tbe mind, not of the bodj ;\a conquest, by 
wUch all nations should be sptrituall} snlgugated in 
the day of his power. Anns, potent and well tem- 
pered, he placed in the bands of his soldiers : bat 
the tfeopoiM qf their warfare (as the apostle speaks) 
leere nU comol, though mirJUy through Ood ta ihc 
fiuUimg down of etrot^ horn, casAm down magma- 
lions and every high thi$ig thiu e^aUeth iUelf against 
the knowledge of Gody and bringing into oaptioUy eeery 
thought to Uke obedience of Chriet. * With respect to 
principles, instead of a haughty, daring, active, en- 
terprising, spirit; he recommended meekness, hu- 
mility, mercy, jpeacefulness : instead of a temper, 
quick to resent msults and prone to revenge injuries ; 
he inculcated a imld tolerance of indignitie4 inso- 
much that (proverbially speaking,) whosoever should 
smite one of bis followers on the right cheek, be 
should turn to him the left also : and, instead of that 
license which a warrior freely concedes to a warrior^ 
be urged tbe need of the most accurate purity, not 
only in action, but even in thought. Despised him- 
self and rejected of men, on account of bb inculca- 
tion of a philosophy so s^horrent from all their cher- 
ished partialities and prejudices, he taught bis disci- 
ples, that, preaching his doctrines, they must expect 
the same reception from the world. Temporal things, 
such as dignity, riches/ luxury, and honours, be ut- 
terly undervalued : eternal things, such as the love of 
God, happiness in a future world, and ultimate per- 
fect holiness, he exclusively proposed to his follow- 
ers. He promised them heaven, not, like Odin and 
Mohammed, as a reward for fighting bravely in his 
cause and for gloriously dying upon the blood-stained 
battle-field ; but as tbe prize which would be awarded 
only to purity and humility, to holiQess and self-denial. 
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To obtain the pakoi a mere outward demoDstration 
of fiery zeal in bis servioe waa not sufficient. <> Not 
BTory one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven : but be, that doetb the 
will of my Father which is in heaven.''* What that 
will is, he explicitly set forth in terms, which could 
not be misapprehended, though they would tend litUe 
to secure general popularity. << -Whosoever shall' 
break one of these least commandments and shall 
teach men bo^ he shaU be called the least in the king- 
dom of heaven : but, whosoever shall do and teach 
them, the same shall be called great in the kingdom 
of heaven. For I :say unto you, that, except your 
righteousness shall exceed the righteousness of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, he ehall in no case enter into 
the kingdom of faeaven."f 

S. Such was the character assumed by Christ, 
when be claimed to be the Messif^of the Jews. Its 
worldly impolicy I have idready considered:! with 
that I am not at present concerned. 1 am now view- 
ing it abstractedly and internally : i am placing it, on 
the grotmds of its own distinctness and peculiarity, 
in contrast with the characters of acknowledged im- 
postors. 

The hrilliant success of Odin or of Mohammed 
may forcibly strike upon the imagination : but the very 
means, which they took to promote their respective 
objects, tend immediately, in an age of cautious in- 
vestigation, to induce more than a suspicion, that 
they were bold and interested adventurers. Internal 
evidence makes against their pretensions : abstract- 
edly, we see much to dazzle and attract and chime in 
with the passions of mankind ; but we see nothing, 
which might rationally lead us to believe that they 
were prophets sent from heaven. 

Now, just as strongly as internal evidence tells against 
their pretensions ; so, by the rule of opposites, must 

♦ Mttt. f U. 21. t Mitt. V. 19, 80. X 8tt tSw^e, Stcl.^. \ U. I. 
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it tell with equal strength in faTOur of ChrUt. For, 
as their character forms the Very basis of the internal 
evidence against them ; so a character, diametrically 
the reverse, must needs form the basis of the internal 
evidence in favodr of the person who sustains that 
character. Whence it clearly follows, that, the' 
the stronger the internal evidence is against the for- 
mer, just in the same proportion must it be stronger 
in favour of the latter. In truth', it is impossible to 
study the character of Christ on the one band, and 
of Odin or Mohammed or Coziba on the other hand, 
without feeling the weight and value of this particular 
sort of evidence. A religion which falls in with all 
.the evil passions of mankind, which coin ides with 
their worldly and ambitious speculations, and which 
exhibits its author as aiming at power and self-^aggran- 
dizement through the medium of warlike skQl and 
activity, may dazsle the eyes of the ambitious or the 
thoughtless : but a religion, which directly opposes 
the corrupt appetites of oiir species, which strikes at 
the root of pride and selfishness and greediness, which 
has a direct tendency to meliorate our hearts and dis- 
positions, which inculcates all the milder and more 
useful virtues, which enjoins kindness and benevolence 
and purity and harmony, which calb us away from 
the fleeting things of time, to God and holiness as the 
only real chief good, and which exhibits its author as 
despising 'worldly riches and grandeur, and as intent 
only upon the moral improvement of the hunoan race 
in order to their qualification for happiness in a future 
state of existence ; a religion, thus characterized 
(and such is the religion of Christ), instinctively ap^ 
proves itself to qvery well regulated jnind, as evinced 
by internal evidence to be indeed a religion worthy of 
and proceeding from the pure and beneficent Creator 
of the universe. To believe at once with the infidel, 
though from directly conflicting internal evidence, 
that Odin and Coziba and Mohammed and Christ are 
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alike impostors, argues as much want of clear reason- 
ing, as it does abundance of blind credulity. 

II. I have been led, in'some measure, to anticipate 
the second particular which I proposed to notice ; the 
tphit and genius of the Christian religion : it is need- 
less for me to remark further on its purity and its 
benignity, its heavenly.mindedness and its divine 
charity : the character of its author could not be 
adequately discussed, if these topics were omitted. 
Avoidmg, therefore, needless repetition, I shall con- 
sider Christianity, in contrast with allowed impostures, 
only so far as regards its honesty and its disinterest- 
edness. 

1. It is, I- believe, the invariable characteristic of 
false religions, that, on the one hand, they seek to 
gain votaries by dishonest indulgence or by unhal- 
lowed promises ; while on the other hand, they too 
plainly show their interested origin by conferring spe- 
cial priveleges or advantages upon their founders or 
sacerdotal upholders. 

• (!•) 1° ^^^'^ ^^^^ of war and rapine and conquest, 
•the northern impostor Odin freely indulged his military 
followers : and thus at once gratified their favourite 
passion of enterprise, and employed it as the suc- 
cessful medium of his own aggrandizement. Courage 
and fortitude were sanctified, and there forelheightened, 
by religion. The god, whose name he assumed, and 
of. whom (according to the prevalent superstition of 
his native Asia) he apparently claimed to be an avatar, 
or descent or incarnation : this god is the severe and 
terrible god ; the father of slaughter ; the god^ that car- 
rieth desolation and fire; the active and roaring deity ; 
he who giveth victory, and reviveth couragfi in the con^ 
flkt ; he, tohonameth those that are to be shin* From 
the character of the people was drawn the character 
of the god : and the impostor who assumed his name, 
faithfully copied his attributes. The warriors, who 

* MaUtt'f North. Ant toL i. p. 9%, S7. 
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went to battle, jtnade a vow to send him a certaiii 
number of souls, which they consecrated to bim. 
These souls were Odin's right : and he received them 
into his celestial palace of Valhalla, where he re- 
warded all such as died fighting sword in hand. There 
it was, that he distributed to them honour and felicity: 
there it was, that he received them to his own table, 
and welcomed them to an eternal banquet. Oft in 
the heat of battle did he descend, to intermix himself 
in the conflict, to inflame the fury of the combatants, 
to strike those who were destined to perish, and to 
carry the souls of the brave to his heavenly abode.* 

(2 ) If, in the Scandinavian Paradise, the warriors 
of the north eternally combatted and feasted and 
drank mead out of the skulls of their enemies ;t to 
those, who should similarly die fighting in the cause 
of Mohammed and Islamism, were promised delights 
more accordant with the dispositions of persons bom 
in the sultry clime of Arabia. 

"For him, who dreadeth the tribunal of his Lord, 
are prepared two gardens, planted with shady trees. 
In each of them shall.be two fountains flowing; in 
each of them shall there be of every fruit two kinds. 
They shall repose on couches, the linings whereof 
shall be of thick silk, interwoven with gold : and the 
fruit of the two gardens shall be near at hand, to 
gather. Therein shall receive them beauteous dam- 
sels, refraining their eyes from beholding any besides 
their spouses, having complexions like rubies and 
pearls. And, beside these, there shall be two other 
gardens of a dark green : in each of them shall be 
two fountains pouring forth plenty of water : in each 
of them shall be fruits and palm-trees and pome- 
granates. Therein shall be agreeable and beauteous 
damsels, having fine black eyes, and kept in p^Uions 
from public view. Therein shall they delight thcm- 
<?elves, lying on green cushions and beautiful carpets.'*! 

;M«net»0 North. Apt. Tol. i, p. 87, f Ibid, p.' MO. 

. KoraD, Chip. 56. • r • 
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f 

fc f Sach, while luxuriating in Paradise, are the privi- 

« l^^es of the true believers : and analogous to them 

B< are those» which in the present world, the prophet 

{ girants to his followers, and. yet more liberally to him- 

' flfelf. In addition to the concubines of his Harem, 

? each Musiilman is allowed to espouse four legitimate 

; wives : but to Mohammed a greater license is freely 

permitted by the voice of inspiration. 

** O "prophet, we have allowed thee thy wives unto 
whom thou hast given thy dower ; and also the slaves 
'which thy. right hand possesseth, of the booty which 
God hath granted thee ; and the daughters of thy 
uncle, and the daughters of thy aunts both on thy 
fathei^s side and on thy mother's side^ who have fled 
with thee from Mecca ; and any other believing wo- 
man, if she gave herself unto the prophet, in case the 
prophet desireth to take her to wife. This is a pe- 
culisir privilege granted unto thee, above the rest of 
the true believers. We know what we have ordained 
them, concerning their wives and the slaves whom 
their right hands possess ; lest it should be deemed a 
crim^ in thee to make use of the privilege granted 
thee': for God is gracious and merciful."* 

While Mohammed thus bountifully made provision 
for the grosser appetites of himself and his followers; 
he endeavoured to secure the firm establishment of 
his religion, by enjoying the adoption of military vio- 
' lence, apd by exciting among his proselytes a spirit 
of fierce and relentless fanaticism. 

'< Go forth to battle, both light and heavy : and 
employ your substance and your persons for the ad- 
vancement of God's religion. O prophet,* wage war . 
against the unbelievers and the hypocrites, and be 

* Koran, chap. 33. In this same chapter, Mohammed has somewhat , 
ladicroiuly contrived to give bis disciples a hint to avoid obtrosiveness, 
yet without violating the rules of Arabic good-breeding. <*0 true believers, 
enter not the houses of the prophet unless it be permitted you to eat 
meat with him, without waiting his convenient time : but when ye are 
invited, then enter. And when je shall have eaten, disperse yonnelves ; 
and stay not to enter into famihar discourse ; for this incommodeth the 
prophet. He it ashamed to bid you deparU'' 
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severe unto them : for their dweUing shall be hell ; an 
unhappy journey it shall be thither. O true believers, 
wage war against such of the infidels as are near yoa; 
and let them find severity in you ; and know that God 
is with those that fear him.* The sword is the key 
of heaven and of hell. A drop of blood shed in the 
cause of Grod, a night spent in arms, is of more avail 
than two montlis of fasting and prayer. Whosoever 
falls in battle his sins are forgiven : at the day of 
judgment^ his wounds shall be resplendent-as Termil- 
lion and odoriferous as musk : and the loss of his 
limbs shall be supplied by the wings of angels and 
cherubim. "f ' - 

(3.) The same evident traces of human contrivance 
and self-interested management may be observed in 
the imposture of Alexander of Pontus» who flourished 
in the days of Lucian, and whose machinations have 
been fully developed by that writer.. 

In the religion already established throughout. Pon* 
tus» he made no alteration : his own system be only 
engrafted upon it. That he might the better ensure 
success, he laboured to engage in his cause the whole 
heathen priesthood, not only in Pontus, but in all 
other regions : and, in pursuance of this project, 
when devotees came to consult him, he often sent 
them -to other pagan oracles, which at that time bore 
the highest reputation. Of every sect of •philoso- 
phers he spoke with much respect, the Epicureans 
alone excepted ; who, as he well knew, would from 
their principles deride and oppose his fraud. To 
conquer their resistance as well as that of the Chris- 
tians, he called in the aid of force and persecution ; 
stirring up the people against them, and answering 
arguments with stones. That his own advantage 
might not be overlooked or foi^otten, he delivered 
the following oracle in the name of his Ood. / com' 
mand you to grace toith gifts my prophet and rifimister : 

* Koraa elMp. 9. 

t Koran at abiirtractcd by Qlbbou, Httt« oC the Decluiet chap. I. vol. 
ix, p. SS7, 
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fWy though I regard not riches my self ^ I have the higlust 
regard for my prophet. The immense gains which 
he thus made, he shared with his associates and 
instruments, whom he employed in carrying on and 
supporting his imposture. When any person, whom 
he dared not ittack by open force, declared them- 
selves to be his enemies, he strove to gain them by 
blandishments : and as soon as he got them into his 
power, he secretly destr<)yed them. Others he kept 
in a state of awe and dependence, by retaining in his 
own hands the writtesn questions which they had pro- 
posed to his God on public affairs: and, as these persons 
%rere generally men of the greatest rank and power, 
their subserviency to him, thus basely acquired, proved 
of no little utility in the furtherance of his project. 
Lastly, in the event of a discovery, he secured to 
himself a retreat, by persuading, on the strength of an 
oracle, the Roman general Rutilianus to marry his 
daughter, whom he pretended to have been bom to 
him from the moon. This alliance, accordingly, 
saved him from punishment : for the Roman governor 
of Bithynia and Pontus excused himself on that ac* 
count from doing justice upon him, when Lucian and 
several other persons offered their services as bis 
accusers.* 

(4.) Examples of a similar description might easily 
be produced to a considerable extent: but I shaU 
content myself with noticing only a smgle very re- 
markable instance, m addition to those which have 
already been brought forward. 

If we peruse the Institutes of Menu and the Pu- 
ranas of the Brahminical priesthood, we shall dis« 
tinctly perceive, that that extraordmary fabric, the 
old theology of Hindostan, which still subsists even 
in the present day, bears on the very face of it the 
evident marks of deliberate politico-sacerdotal iropos* 
tare. The whole community, as was the case Uke- 

^ Lndaii. Pfendomaat Varior. p. 7tt— 78£, dtelliY liscOL l^i^taSto^^ 

6 



we0 in Egypt and Britain acd many other ancient 
nation^} is divided into castes or cksst* s ; of which 
t^ priesthood occupies the first rank» aiid the ndlitary 
nobility the second. These two powerful and co- 
operating classes keep in their own hands the whole 
authority of the state : and, while the multitude are 
condemned to a hopeless degradation from which no^ 
talents and no virtues and no exertions can elevate 
th/em, the superiority of the Brahmins and the 
Qshatiyas is jealously and most disproportionaUy 
guarded by the awful sanctions of religion. 

*^ A twice-born man, who barely assaults a Brah- 
min with intention to hurt him, shall be whirlei 
about for a century in hell. He, who through igno- 
rance of the law sheds blood from the body of a 
Brahmlo, shall feel excessive pain in his future life : 
as many particles of dust as the blood shall roll up 
from the ground, for so many years shall the shedder 
of that blood be mangled by other animals in his next 
birth.* Never shall a king slay a Brahmin, though 
convicted of all possible crimes. No greater crime 
is known on earth than slaying a Brahmin : the king 
therefore must not even form in his mind an idea of 
killing a priest.f A Brahmin, whether learned or 
ignorant, is a powerful divinity, j: From his high birth 
^ne, a Brahmin is an object of veneration even to 
deities.^ For killing intentionally, a virtuous man of 
the military class, the penance must be a fourth part 
of that ordained for killing a priest ; for killing a 
Vaisya, only an eighth ; for killing a Sudra who bad 
been constant in discharging his duties, a sixteenth 
part. II For striking a Brahmin even with a blade of 
grass, or tying him by the neck with a cloth, or over- 
powering him in argument and adding contemp- 
tuous words, the offender must soothe him by falling 
prostrate.^ The corporeal frame of a king is com- 

* iostitates of Meno, chap. ir. $ 165—168. 

t Ibid. chap. yiii. § S80, S8I. ' % Ibid. chap. iz. § S17, 

^ Ibid. chap. xi. fi 8&. || Ibid. chap. zi. § 127. 

flbicF.chap.zi.^«y8. 
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posed of particles from the eight guardian deities ^ 
the world : he, consequently, surpasses all mortals in 
§lory. Like the sun, he burns eyes and hearts ; not 
can any human creature on earth even gaze on him. 
A king, even though a child, must not be treated lightly 
from an idea that he is a mere mortal ; no, he is a 

Eowerful divinity who appears in human shape.* 
»rahmins are declared to be the basis, and Cshatryas 
the summit of the legal system, f The military class 
cannot prosper without the sacerdotal, nor can the 
sacerdotal be raised without the military : both 
classes, by cordial union, are exalted in this world, 
and in the next.":}: 

3. It is easy to read the characteristics of these 
various modifications of imposture : they constitute 
the safe internal evidence, by which a system of in^ 
terested deception may be traced and detected and 
known. No such characteristics, however, mark the 
Christian religion as , developed and set forth in the 
written^ word of the new covenant. Honesty and 
disinterestedness shine conspicuously throughout the 
entire code. We can discover no base pandering to 
the evil lusts and passions of our degenerate species ; 
no artful contrivance, by which religion may be 
turned into gain, by which a false prophet may ac^ 
quire sovereignty and dominion, by which a venal 
priesthood may heap up to itself riches and honours 
and privileges. Lust and murder, persecution and 
rapine, are not allowed and justified and sanctified 
ander the name of religion. No compromise is made 
with unholiness : no bartering is visible between pro* 
jSigacy and ritual observances. The rule is absolute, 
unbending, universal. 

'< Walk in the Spirit, and ye shall not fulfil the last 
of the flesh. Now the workis of the flesh are mani- 
fest, which are these : adultery, fornication, unclean* 
ness, lasciviousness, idolatry, witchcraft, hatred, vari* 

* Imthotes of Menu, cbap« r. § 96. chap, tiu 6 4«-7. 

t n>id. ebwp. xi. § 84. t Ibid. eb«p. tc § Sf ?. 
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ance, emulations, wrath, strife, seditions, heresies, 
envyings, murders, drunkenness, revellings, and such 
like ; of the which I tell you hefore, as I have also 
told you in time past, that they which do such things 
shall not inherit the kingdom of God. But the 
fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-sufferings 
gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, temperance: 
against such there is no law. And they that are 
Christ's, have crucified the flesh with the affections 
and lusts. If we live in the Spirit, let us also walk 
in the Spirit.* Be ye therefore followers of Grod as 
dear children : and walk in love, as Christ also hath 
loved us, and hath given himself /or us, an offering 
and sacrifice to God, for a sweet-smelling savour. But 
fornication, and all uncleanness, or covetousness, let 
it not he once named among you, as becometh saints ; 
neither filthiness, nor foolish talking, nor jesting, which 
are not convenient : but rather giving of thanks. For 
this ye know, that no whoremonger, nor unclean per* 
son, nor covetous man who is an idolater, hath any 
inheritance in the kingdom of Christ and of God. 
Let no man deceive you with vain words : for, because 
of these things, cometh the wrath of God upon the 
children of disobedience. Be not ye therefore par- 
takers with them. And have no fellowship with the 
unfruitful works of darkness, but rather reprove them. 
For it is a shame even to speak of those things, which 
are done of them in secret."f 

Such is the Christian rule of action : and in strict 
accordance with it is the disinterestedness of the 
Gospel. 

Let the canonical books of the New Dispensation 
i)e examined with the most scrupulous accuracy; and 
nothing can be detected, which may excite the most 
distant suspicion that either Christ or h'ls apostles 
nought their own temporal advantage or aggrandize* 
ment. If, at a subsequent period, evil men, their sue- 

* Galat. y. 16. 19—25. t Kphes. t% Ii-lg, 
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. cesBOrs, have dishonestly taught, that to g^ive largek 
to tbe church is the most certain mode of expiathig 
sins and of acquiring favour with Qod ; if a towering 
edifice of gainful superstition and worldly domination 
bat been erected upon the personal declaration to 
Peter, that he should be the rock upon which Chrisf 
would build his Church, whether composed of Jews 
or of Gentiles (a declaration accomplished in the 
remarkable circumstance, that by this honoured 
apostle tbe first fruits of each denomination were in- 
troduced into the communion of the faith"*) ; if sucb 
deeds have at any time disgraced the followers of the 
lowly Jesus, they cannot impeach the unsullied integ- 
rity of his religion itself Paul foretold, that, after 
his departure, grievous wolves should enter in among 
his spiritual children, not sparing the flock if and it 
were a strange mode of reasoning to argue backward, 
to the worldly and self-aggrandizing character of 
Christianity, from the predicted and strongly repro- 
bated secularity of a future generation. Would we 
judge of the spirit of the Gospel, we must turn to 
the written word. Christianity must be allowed to 
speak for herself, not in the actions of a degenerate 
priesthood, but from her own authenticated docu- 
ments. The Gospel must be studied in the Gospel. 

3. What then is the result of the preceding com- 
parison, which has been instituted between Chris- 
tianity on the one hand, and certain acknowledged 
impostures on the other hand ? Tlie result is this. 

If the characteristics of those impostures form the 
internal evidence, that they are indeed nothing better 
than base and interested fabrications ; then the cha- 
raeteristics of Christianity, being of a directly oppo* 
site description, must needs form a strong internal 
evidence, that it is in truth a religion sent down from^ 
God : and, by parity of reasoning, the more forcibly 

* Matt. zyi. 18, 19. Aetiii. 14-41. Actiz. See Bp. Honlej's Set* 
mon OB Matt zri. 18, 19, in Sennoai, Tol. i. p. 90S* 
tA«ttn.S9» 
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one set oi' characteristics evince imposture ; the more 
forcibly also must the other set of characteristics 
ovince genuineness. For direct opposites cannot 
bring out the same conclusion. Whence if the cha- 
racteristics of Paganism and Mohammedism bring 
out the conclusion of fraud, the opposite characteris- 
ticB of Christianity cannot but bring out the opposite 
conclusion of truth. The infidel, however, has per- 
suaded himself, that direct opposites may bring out 
the same conclusion ; for he deems Paganism, Mo- 
hammedism, and Christianity, to be alike impostures. 
Can he be acquitted of illogical reasoning and blind 
r"di)litv ^ 
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SECTION VIII. 

RECAPITULATIoy AND CONCLUSION. 

Before the present discussion is finally closed^ it 
may be useful briefly to recapitulate the several diffi- 
culties with which deistieal Infidelity has been found 
to be encumbered. 

I. The di£Sculties in question are as follows. 

1. The grounds and reasons of Infidelity, when 
iairly examined in six several points, involve such an 
extraordinary mass of contradictions, that in truth it 
is more easy to admit than to deny the existence of a 
divine revelation. For a revelation from heaven is 
neither, in the nature of things, abstractly impossible ; 
nor is it so improbable an occurrence as to beggar all 
credibility ; nor are the evidences for such a revela- 
tion so weak and unsatisfactory, that they are insuffi- 
cient to command our reasonable assent ; nor are the 
objections and difiiculties such, that they cannot be 
removed ; nor is there any solid foundation for the 
crude fancy, that, because some theological systems 
are acknowledged impostures, therefore every theolo- 
gical system is a mere human iabrication ; nor yet is 
our unassisted reason so potent, as to exclude the 
very necessity of a divine revelation. On none oi 
these points are the arguments of Infidelity conclu- 
sive and satisfactory : on the contrary, they are 
vague, illogical, and insufficient.* 

2. Infidelity, when not degraded into absolute 
brutish atheism, specially claims to itself the appella-^ 
tion of Deisvu Yet without the aid of revelation, we 

^ See aboTe Sect. i. 
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cannot clearly demonstrate or certainly know, even 
so much as that there is no more than one God : asd, 
if, for the salce of argument, the unity of the God- 
head be conceded to the infidel, he will still be unable 
positively to develope and firuily to establish the moral 
attributes of the Deity. But, to suppose that an in- 
finitely wise Being (for the wisdom and power of Grod 
may be proved by unasristed reason, though his moral 
attributes cannot be similarly demonstrated) would 
create a race of intelligent agents, and then turn them 
loose into the wide world without giving them the 
slightest hint as to his will or their duties, is a nodon 
so flatlv contradictory to every idea which we can 
form of the Supreme Reason, that it may justly be 
said to beggar all credibility.* 

3. Insurmountable difficulties moreover repeatedly 
attend upon Infidelity in regard to historical matters 
of fact. An important specimen of this mode of 
reasoning is afibrded by the fact of the univenai 
deluge. This fact, of necessity, involves such conse* 
quences, that the infidel must either in the face of all 
testimony deny the fact itself, or he must admit that 
a divine revelation has actually taken place.f 

4. Nor do less difficulties attend upon Infidelity in 
regard to accomplished projAecy. As a spedmen of 
the argument from prophecy, the present state of the 
Jews may be aptly selected. The high antiquity 
of the prediction respecting them, delivered by Moses^ 
cannot be controverted : and its exact accomplish-* 
ment in the condition of the house of Judah is a naked 
matter of fact, which can neither be denied nor 
evaded. Now the denial, that a prophecy thus mi- 
nutely fulfilled and still fulfilling, must have proceeded 
from the inspiration of God, involves a gross ab- 
surdity : and the acknowledgment, that such a pro- 
phecy did indeed proceed from the inspiration of 6od^ 
inevitably draws after it the additbnal ackiiow* 

* Sue abore Sect. I!. % 9ee abort Sect ii. 
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ledgment that the Law of Moses was a divine revela- 
tion.* 

5. Difficulties increase upon Infidelity, as the facts 
and circumstances and character of the Christian 
Dispensation are considered. These are such and so 
strongly marked, that to deem Christ and his early 
disciples enthusiasts or impostors requires a more 
vehement effort of belief than to deem them the 
inspired messengers of heaven.f 

6. Similar difficulties occur, on the infidel hypothe- 
sis, in regard to the rapid propagation of Christianity 
and the evidence by which the performance of mira- 
cles is supported. The deist, after every eSovt has 
been made, unphilosophically contends for the exist- 
ence of effects without any adequate cause : and is 
content simply and gratuitously to deny alleged facts, 
which rest on the unbroken testimony, not merely of 
friends, but also of ticute and inveterate enemies.:^ 

7. I^astly, the infidel is still impeded by the most 
perplexing difficulties, if from the external he directs 
his attention to the internal evidence of Christianity, 
In the case of all acknowledged impostures, their 
leading characteristics constitute that very internal 
evidence, by which they are the most strongly and 
indubitably evinced to be impostures. But the lead- 
ing characteristics of Christianity, in respect both of 
its author and of itself, are the precise opposites of the 
leading characteristics of all false religions. There- 
fore, by the rule of contraries, if the leading charac- 
teristics of false religions demonstrate their falsehood ; 
the leading characteristics of Christianity must de- 
monstrate its truth. Unless this be admitted, we 
maintain in effect, that directly opposite premises may 
bring out precisely the same conclusions. To such 
a position the theory of the infidel will be found inen- 
tably to conduct him. Let him disguise his reasoning 
as he may, it truly and ultimately amounts to this : 

* See Abore Sect: It. t See abore Sect: t. | See Abore Seet^ tL 
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that two roen and two religious systems, though re- 
spectively marked by characteristics in all points dia- 
metrically opposite to each other, are yet to be viewed 
as mutually possessing precisely the same character.* 
II. These are some of the numerous diflSculties. 
which encumber the theory of the infidel ; difficulties, 
from which he can never extricate himself, because 
they are essentially inherent in the hypothesis which 
he has most unhappily and most illogically been in- 
duced to adopt. They have now been stated and 
discussed at considerable length and (it is hoped) also 
with fairness and impartiality. On a care/ul review 
of the whole argument, the cautious reader must judge 
for himself, whether, after all the captious objections 
which have at various times been started by infidel 
writers, the disbelief of Christianity does not involve 
a higher degree of credulity than the belief of it; 
whether, in point of rationality, it be not more diffi- 
cult to pronounce it an impostiire, than to admit it as 

a revelation from heaven. . 

* Sm abore Seet rii. 



THE END. 
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